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NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN 
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F-100.. mDESIGNED TO FLY AHEAD OF TIME 


Once again North American has met the challenge: 
designed and produced an operational jet fighter that 
can do what no other fighter has ever done: fight at 
speeds faster than the speed of sound! 

The engineering skill that created the World War II 
Mustang and the Korea-famed Sabre Jet met today’s 
challenge with the history-making F-100 Super Sabre . . . 
first and only operational jet capable of breaking the 
sonic barrier in level and climbing flight. Today F-100's 
are being delivered to the Air Force, and Supersonic 


Squadrons are being formed to safeguard the free 
world’s security in the skies. 

This is one more example of the research and develop- 
ment that keeps North American ahead in aircraft, pro- 
pulsion systems, guided missiles, electronics and peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

Engineers: North American offers unusual opportunities to quali- 
fied engineers seeking a challenging future. Please write: Engineer- 


ing Personnel Office, Los Angeles or Downey, California; or 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ENGINEERING AHEAD FOR A BETTER TOMORROW 


N ORTH American Aviation, INC. 


ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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*% Will Europe Back U.S. 
IN On Atomic Defense? 


Who will decide, in wartime, wheth- 


er the West will launch an atomic at- 
tack? Will Europeans have a veto over 
the instant-retaliation policy of U. S.? 


What must Western Europe agree. to 


for U. S. to continue big-scale aid in its 
defense? Official answers, just given in 
Paris by State Secretary Dulles, are in 


Worldgram, page 61. 


x What the H-Bomb Did to Its First Victims 


For an authoritative medical report on the world’s first H- 
bomb casualties—the 23 Japanese seamen—see this dispatch 
from Tokyo, starting on page 20. 


%& The Coming Crisis in U.S. Courts 


Is justice in the U.S. about to collapse? What's causing all 
the delays in the courts? Why are those courts so badly clogged 
with cases? Answers begin on page 27. 
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Sulphite paper ? 
Groundwood paper? 


Would your banker 


know ? 








A LOT OF PAPER crosses a businessman’s desk every 
day; still not many men could select the proper kind of 
printing paper on the basis of its weight and tensile 
strength. But that’s just what this man is doing. 


No, he’s not in the paper business. He’s a lending 
officer from The First National Bank of Chicago! 


You see, this banker is from Division D—the Division 
of our Commercial Department that specializes in the 
printing, paper and publishing businesses. He knows 
what to look for in printing stock because he’s been in 
and out of paper plants for 23 years now. The printer’s 
ink in his veins dates back to the days when, as a small 
boy, he picked up bits of knowledge from his father 
who was in the graphic arts business. 


You might think it unusual for a lending officer to be 
this close to any one particular business, but that’s the 
way we work here at The First. Our Commercial Bank- 
ing Department is made up of 10 separate Divisions, 
each serving one group of related industries exclusively. 
Each Division is staffed with “industry-specialized” 
bankers who know their fields—and get out into them 
—as few other bankers do. 


In the Division that serves your business, for example, 
officers know current trends and problems as they per- 
tain to you. They know your markets and your suppliers. 
They speak your business language. 


We have found—as our customers will tell you— 
that our kind of banking makes for an easier and more 
profitable business relationship. We think you'll agree 
once you discuss your situation with a man from The 
First—a man who knows your banking problems. A 
phone call or letter will put you in touch with him today. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


I4EMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Masterfully blended of premium 
Scotch whiskies, aged in ancient 
oaken casks, Ballantine’s Scotch is 
extremely light, though mellowed 
to an unusually subtle bouquet. Re- 
nowned for its continuity of flavor 
for more than 125 years, Ballantine’s 
sets the standard for Scotch through- 
out the world. 
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The March of the News 





RUSSIAN TACTICS 


HE KREMLIN switched sharply from 
Tooft talk, sent a tough note to France 
on the eve of the Paris debate on German 
rearmament. The note said Russia would 
abrogate its 1944 mutual-aid pact with 
France if the French Assembly ratified 
the arms pact. France, apparently, was 
refusing to be intimidated, planned to go 
right ahead with the debate. 

At the same time, Russia showed signs 
of playing up to Japan. Foreign Minister 
V. M. Molotov said the Kremlin took a 
“positive attitude” on the Japanese an- 
nouncement looking toward resumption 
of normal relations. In Japan’s desire to 
resume trade with the Asia mainland, the 
Russians had nothing to lose. 


MILITARY PROGRAM 


EFENSE SECRETARY Charles E. Wilson 
D made it plain the U.S. will have to 
get along with a further cut in military 
manpower. The Army, Mr. Wilson indi- 
cated, will bear the brunt, since it will 
benefit most from the Administration’s 
proposed new military-reserve program. 

That program, to be presented to Con- 
gress in January, is designed, said Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, to get the most value 
for every dollar spent, because we are 
preparing to carry it out under a free- 
enterprise system with a heavy tax bur- 
den for a long time, perhaps 50 years. 

The President expressed the feelings 
of most Americans when he said he 
hoped and prayed that such a 50-year 
burden would not be necessary. 


INTERNATIONAL STORM 


HE COMMANDER of a U.S. fighter di- 
< ann in Britain, Brig. Gen. John D. 
Stevenson, stirred up an international 
storm. The Russians complained loudly 
about remarks attributed to him by Brit- 
ish newspapers. The papers quoted the 
General as having said: 

“Two and one half years ago the 49th 
Air Division was deployed to the United 
Kingdom for the purpose of giving an 
atomic punch in support of North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization forces. 

“It was deployed for the prime pur- 
pose of being a deterrent to war. 

“Each aircraft to be seen here today 
can carry a greater destructive punch to 
any one target than all aircraft in these 
islands in World War II loaded with 
high explosives. 

“That is something which will give the 
Russians cause for consideration and pos- 
sibly keep them off so we can continue 


to employ diplomatic discussions to the 
point when a hot war will never come 
about.” 


INCIDENT IN GREECE 


N ATHENS, a crowd of 5,000 Greeks 
| surged toward the U.S. Embassy. 
Police prevented the crowd from doing 
violence to U.S. citizens and property. 
The mob was angry because the U.S. was 
against Greece’s move in the United Na- 
tions to win “self-determination” for the 
island of Cyprus, a British crown colony. 

The U.N., meanwhile, put off any 
further action on the Greek move. But 
the Athens incident was further evidence 
of the spot on which the U.S. always 
finds itself when it tries to be friends 
with opponents of colonialism and those 
of its allies who have been practicing it 
for centuries. 


BUTTER CUSTOMERS? 


ussia and other Iron Curtain coun- 
R tries may be allowed to purchase 
butter and other U.S. surplus farm 
products, Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson said. “I think,” Mr. Benson 
explained, “we ought to be willing to 
trade with Iron Curtain countries, 
whether in butter or anything else, so 
long as the trade is in our favor.” 

Mr. Benson’s statement apparently in- 
dicated a reversal in Administration pol- 
icy. Russia early this year offered to buy 
surplus U.S. butter at 50 cents a pound, 
far less than the American housewife 
was paying, but was turned down. 

If the Russian housewife now was to 
get U.S. butter cheaper than it is sold 
at retail in the U.S., Mr. Benson might 
be hearing complaints from someone 
besides the farmer. 


CABINET CLEARANCE 


ESIDENT EISENHOWER prepared in- 
structions calling on his Cabinet mem- 
bers to be sure to consult the proper 
committees in Congress before proposing 
any radical policy changes in the foreign 
and military fields. He himself, the 
President recalled, had appeared before 
these committees many times in the past 
and had never found their members to 
decide these issues on partisan grounds. 
Since Democrats will control all com- 
mittees in the new Congress, old politi- 
cal hands interpreted this action as fol- 
lows: ‘The President apparently was do- 
ing his best to put the blame on the Dem- 
ocrats when and if partisan politics 
reared its head. 
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FAIRVIEW PARK HOSPITAL +« CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Owner: Fairview Park Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. Architect: Garfield, Harris, Robinson & Schafer, Cleveland, Ohio. General Contractor: George A. Fuller 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. Subcontractor— Panel Facing: Aluminum Structures, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. Windows: William Bayley Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


ARE YOUR HOSPITAL FACILITIES UP TO DATE? 


it could depend on your building code 


Medical authorities, public officials and civic 
leaders are making us aware of the need to 
obtain more modern hospital facilities. The 
trend to suburban living emphasizes this need. 

Progressive communities are solving many 
of their construction cost problems by review- 
ing and updating their building codes. Their 
modern building codes encourage efficiency 
through the use of new materials and modern 
methods of application. Result: Their buildings 
grow faster at less cost. 

Typical of modern hospitals is the Fairview 
Park Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, nearing com- 
pletion; where, in addition to built-in beauty, 
use of aluminum offers economies in lightweight, 
high-strength construction, rapid erection and 


more usable floor space. Moreover, mainte- 
nance costs will be practically eliminated. 

See your architect or builder to determine 
how a modern building code can help reduce 
building costs in your community. As a tax- 
payer, you owe it to yourself to see that your 
building code progresses with the times. 

For details on aluminum applications in 
building, write for your copy of Aluminum on 
the Skyline. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2199-M Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA 6 
ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 














Washington Whispers 





[Items appearing on this page are reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Talk of Presidency Annoys Warren . . . Britain Fears 
Loss of Hong Kong . . . Reuther Shuns White House 


Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 
United States, is emphatic in asserting 
that he will not permit his name to be 
mentioned in connection with the 
1956 Republican nomination. The 
Chief Justice, when introduced at a 
dinner as a possible future President, 
jumped up and told off the speaker 
in sharp terms. 


x k 


President Eisenhower personally has 
made a decision to speed up cutbacks 
in U.S. armed services. Adm. Arthur 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, handed the service 
heads the orders for new cuts. When 
Adm. Robert Carney, Navy Staff 
Chief, objected strenuously, he was 
told to see the President. 


oR eS 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Staff Chief 
of the Army, after seeing his service 
bear the brunt of earlier manpower 
and spending cuts, said nothing when 
ordered to cut 100,000 more men out 
of the Army. Acting under orders, the 
country’s military commanders will 
be forced to defend the cuts before 
committees of Congress. 


x * * 


Sir Winston Churchill’s philosophy 
that Russia is a primitive nation with 
warlike instincts which can be tem- 
pered by economic development is 
being expounded now by President 
Eisenhower in talks with friends. 


x kk 


Rumor has it that U.S. officials had 
been considering some ways to lower 
the barriers against trade with Com- 
munist China when the Chinese an- 
nounced imprisonment of 11 Ameri- 
can fliers as “spies.” 


. te 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign 
Secretary, is increasingly concerned 
by evidence that Communist China 


still regards British-held Hong Kong 
as its rightful territory and will move 
to get that island just as soon as it 
completes some other unfinished busi- 
ness. Britain gradually is becoming 
aware that Formosa is not to be the 
only island under dispute with the 
Communists. 


x *% 


President Eisenhower, even in private 
gatherings where his talks are not re- 
ported, takes “peace” and “patience” 
as his theme. 


x & * 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is not surprised that “peaceful 
coexistence” as a Russian theme actu- 
ally had a life of only a few weeks. At 
least two weeks before Russia’s Molo- 
tov began to replace soothing words 
with new threats, Mr. Dulles was pre- 
dicting that the Communist tune 
would change. 


x k * 


The Shah of Iran, visiting U.S., 
proved to be more interested in get- 
ting Americans to invest in his coun- 
try than he was in seeking military 
aid. The Shah sought suggestions on 
the military role his country would 
be expected to play. 


x @& & 


President Eisenhower agrees with 
this country’s military staff chiefs 
and with State Secretary Dulles that 
the Strategic Air Command—with its 
ability to hit Russia from American 
bases—will not now or later be placed 
under NATO headquarters in Paris. 
This is the command upon which U.S. 
depends for discouraging attacks. 


& & @ 


Rudolf Schoenfeld, U.S. Ambassador 
to Colombia, is coming under fire 
from American businessmen who 
have 400 million dollars invested in 
that country. The complaint is that 


the Ambassador is not very active 
where American interests are involved, 
Feeling among some Americans in 
Bogota is that he might have been 
more effective in trying to head off 
Colombian restrictions on imports 
from U.S. 


x. * 


Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has instructions from the | 
White House to curb his interest in | 
labor matters, so that labor leaders | 
will have no cause to complain that 
the Commerce Secretary is having 
more voice in labor policy than the | 
Labor Secretary, James Mitchell. 
Union leaders are reported to be 
spreading word that Secretary Weeks 
is the top man when policy related 
to labor is being shaped. 


x Xk: *® 


Walter Reuther, CIO president, is 
cold-shouldering White House offi- 
cials who have tried to make contact 
with him. Mr. Reuther is reported to 
have shied away on two occasions 
from Arthur Burns, economic adviser 
to the President, when Mr. Burns 
wanted to explain the President’s pol- 
icies to him. 


xk * 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, was sending up a trial balloon 
when he said that new study was be- 
ing given to sending butter to Com- 
munist countries in exchange for other 
products. The Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration is under increased pressure to 
expand trade opportunities with Com- 
munist countries. 


i 


G. Mennen Williams, Governor of 
Michigan, failed to click with guests 
at a recent dinner in Washington as 4 
potential Democratic nominee for the 
Presidency. In fast political company, 
Governor Williams—as a speaker—is 
reported to have left his audience cold. 
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Houston’s Melrose Building reflects the wide 
open feeling, the love of freedom and sunshine, 
° that’s so much a part of Texas and Texans. 
There Ss a touch Architects Lloyd & Morgan of Houston designed 
it that way. Daylight walls of L-O-F glass ex- 
of Texas im tend from wall to wall and sill to ceiling in 
every one of the 21 stories of this ultramodern 

h e b 2 Id « building. 
i Is ul img This is the kind of architectural planning that’s 
taking hold all over the country—to give build- 
























ing occupants and managements the many ad- 
vantages of natural daylighting. And these ad- 
vantages are available with many L-O-F products 
. . . Thermopane* insulating glass, Heat Absorb- 
ing Plate Glass, Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass 
and others for special applications. 

For details on any of the standard or special 
types of glass, call your nearest L-O-F Glass 
Distributor or Dealer, or write Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co., 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio. 

*® 


LIBBEY*OWENS* FORD 
A great name in GLASS 


Clear glass assures maximum daylight- 
ing in the Melrose Building. 314-foot 
overhangs shade the window areas from 
direct sun, help reduce the air-condi- 
tioning load from 800 tons to 600 tons, 
for a big saving in both initial equip- 
ment and operating expense. 


THERMOPANE ¢ PLATE GLASS ¢« WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


... THAT LET YOU SEE 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* + Tuf-filex Tempered Plate Glass 
Tuf-flex Doors « Corrulux* « Safety Class « E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass « Fiber-Glass 











Because 


Demands of the American motorist 
for higher motor gasoline octanes 
are driving petroleum scientists to 
greater and greater achievements. 


Latest advance in refinery science 
to be hailed by leading technical 
journals comes from Sinclair Re- 
search Laboratories. It is a new 
platinum catalyst, developed in co- 
operation with Baker & Co., plat- 
inum specialists. 


Its benefits are many. It makes pos- 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION °* 


sible a superior process for reform- 
ing low octane gasoline stocks into 
the highest possible octane gasoline, 
aviation fuel base stocks and petro- 
chemical raw materials. These end 
products are among the most valu- 
able to be derived from petroleum. 


And they are produced more effi- 
ciently. This economical catalyst has 
more lives than a cat. It is “regen- 
erative’-—can be brought back to 
full vitality again and again without 


600 FIFTH AVENUE 








of you...and your car 


halting the reforming process. 

It represents another major contri- 
bution of Sinclair Research to the 
petroleum industry. This catalyst 
has also been selected by several 
competitive companies for their 
modern processing units. It is only 
another example of Sinclair’s con- 
tinuing leadership in research. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


These basic decisions, affecting the nation's safety, now are taken: 

Atomic, thermonuclear weapons almost surely will be used in another war. 

American armed forces will surrender no freedom of action in use of these 
weapons from bases in this country or from aircraft carriers. 

Allies will be consulted before atomic weapons are used, provided time 
permits. Allies, however, will not be given a veto over new-weapon use. 

Civil authority, through the President, will trigger any atom use. 

There is to be no temporizing, no shadowland of uncertainty about who can 
do what in time of emergency. Politicians in Europe had wanted to be assured of 
a part in control over new weapons. U.S., with its own future at stake, is 
refusing to have its hands tied by others. 











What becomes clear from talks just held is this: 

Strategic Air Command of U.S. will be kept free of ties with the Allied 
command in Europe; will remain an independent force based in U.S. 

Intercontinental bombers will remain a main deterrent to Russia. 

The aircraft carrier, capable of handling atomic weapons, free to roam the 
seas, will hold a high place as a supplement to land bases. 

Military planners are aware that bases in Europe and North Africa may be 
denied U.S. in a period of war crisis; that a threat from Russia of atomic 
attack might cause other governments to try to limit U.S. freedom of action. 











There's still a big, unsolved military problem, stumping everybody. 

"Massive retaliation" is the present U.S. plan for deterring Russia. 
Retaliation, however, implies that an enemy has had the first chance to hit. 

The resulting question: Can U.S. afford, in a period of thermonuclear 
weapons, to permit the first blow to be struck when that blow might wipe out 
Chicago, Detroit, New York, Pittsburgh and other big centers all at once? 

The answer given is: No. But what's the alternative? Nobody has a clear 
answer to that question short of real disarmament. Disarmament that involves 
giving up only atomic weapons, though, immediately gives Communist nations, with 
their masses of manpower, a great advantage over others. 

That's one that has the planners really stopped. 











Tough talk by Russia, reviving again, does not mean war. 

Communist China, talking tough too, is doing it for the sound effect. 

"Peaceful coexistence," under the circumstances, is not going along as 
smoothly as a good many nigh officials expected that it would go. 

Planning still is pointed to an April or May meeting with the Russians. 
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_ NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


There'll be a try at working out a new deal, a try at buying quiet. 





Big new cuts are coming in military manpower. Army cuts again will be 
biggest. Navy will be cut somewhat. Marines will, too. Air Force will not be. 

Draft demands, probably, will decline somewhat. 

Draft plan, as being revised, will stand a good chance of appioval by 
Congress in some compromise form. Draftees still will Serve two years and then 
be required to put in some period of Reserve training. Volunteers for six 
months of active service and then a long stretch in National Guard or Reserves 
will be the new wrinkle. Congress may buy it. 

The plan isn't quite universal training. It's a means, short of UMT, to 
assure the Army of an effective Organized Reserve. If adopted it will be 
assurance of a large, ready force to fill up Army divisions if war comes. 








Congress, coming back soon, will do few startling things. 

Tax cuts, scheduled, are likely to be put off. Corporation tax almost 
surely will stay at 52 per cent. Excises are likely to be extended at their 
present levels. Liquor, cigarettes, gasoline, autos, all are expected to be 
delayed in getting any relief from excise taxation. There'll be a fight, though. 

Individual taxes will stay where they are. Personal exemptions are 
unlikely to be raised. Dividend income will hold its modest relief. 
Capital-gains tax is almost surely to stay as it is for another. year at least. 




















Postal-rate increases, to be asked, probably will not be granted. 

Tariff-cutting powers will be expanded little if at all. Pension plans 
will stay as they are. Physicians, dentists, lawyers might be allowed to set 
aside some tax-free income for building retirement funds, but under rigid 
restrictions. There's fear that much revenue might be lost and that special tax 
privileges to a few special groups might cause demands by others. 

A big highway-building program is quite probably to be approved. 

Aid to school construction will be considered, probably put off. Health 
reinsurance again will be pressed but with uncertain prospects. 

Aid to Asia will be given grudgingly, in limited amount. Foreign aid, in 
general, will meet increasing resistance but is likely to be approved. 





























Business rise, under way, is getting a few earmarks of a boom. 

Residential construction is really booming, in a new rise. Autos are doing 
better than expected. Trade, generally, is picking up. 

Abundant, cheap money is stirring things up. That's true both in the stock 
market and in business. Installment terms on new cars are giving new buyers 30 
months, even up to 36 months, to pay, where the limit had been 24. 

Credit policies are the thing to watch. Easy money can generate a real 
boom in business, in stocks. A tightening of money, however, might upset 
things. Officials probably will be slow to tighten up, to cut down a boom. 
Yet, at some point, mild restrictive moves might be made. 




















Eisenhower strategy is to move over more and more into New Deal ground, to 
occupy political territory that Democrats had occupied. Democrats, on domestic 
issues, are finding it hard to deyelop the basis for attack that can really be 
effective. Ike has his eye now on 1956. 
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Or THE WEEK 


> HARRY S. TRUMAN, past President, 
put himself in the shoes of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, present President, last week, 
and issued an opinion: The President 
doesn’t need a lot of free advice from 
outsiders, even from an ex-President. 

The matter arose at a press conference 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Truman had gone 
there to give the Government a portrait 
of Benjamin Franklin for display in In- 
dependence Hall. A reporter asked what 
Mr. Truman would do, if he still were 
President, about getting captive U.S. 
fliers out of Chinese Communist prisons. 
Mr. Truman had an unhesitant answer, 
based on experience: 

“I had more eager beavers telling me 
what to do than any other man in his- 
tory, and I don’t want to join that 
chorus. It’s the President’s decision. I 
want to leave it up to him.” 

Mr. Truman looked to be in fine fettle, 
completely recovered from last summer’s 
serious operation. And while he was in 
Philadelphia he also attended a dinner to 
raise money for his favorite project—the 
Truman Library to house his presidential 
papers. The dinner was $70 a plate—a 
dollar for every year of his age. 


> TAMMANY HALL CHIEF and backer 
of W. Averell Harriman’s_ successful 
campaign for Governor of New York— 
Carmine G. DeSapio—is to be Mr. Har- 
riman’s Secretary of State. 





OTHER U.S. FLIERS HELD AS CAPTIVES OF CHINESE—ARE THEY FORGOTTEN MEN? 


> FOUR PILOTS of jet fight- 
er planes, shot down while 
flying on United Nations mis- 
sions during the war in Korea, 
are known to be among U. S. 
prisoners still held by Chinese 
Communists. 

U.N. attention is centering 
upon 11 crewmen of a U.S. 
B-29 convicted of “spying” 
and sentenced to prison. 

Names of the jet pilots were 
circulated among U.N. dele- 





gates, yet the U.N. did not specifically include them in 
its resolution asking freedom for prisoners taken by the 


Chinese in Korea. 
These are the missing men: 


Lieut. Col. Edwin L. Heller, 36, a fighter ace with 
1914, German planes downed in World War II. 

Capt. Harold E. Fischer, 29, veteran of 105 jet-fighter 
missions in Korea. He bagged 10 MIG’s. 
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Lieut. Col. Heller 





’ —United Press 
CARMINE DeSAPIO 
...@ power in 1956? 


The appointment is unique for a leader 
of the famed New York County Demo- 
cratic organization. Political observers 
interpret it as Mr. Harriman’s endorse- 
ment of the respectability with which Mr. 
DeSapio has sought to endow Tammany 
Hall. Republicans traditionally decry 
Tammany as a rapacious tiger, fed on 
corruption. But Mr. DeSapio calls it a 
symbol of “enlightened Democracy.” 

As Secretary, Mr. DeSapio will keep 
State records, prepare official election 
material, draw salary and expenses of 








Lieut. Cameron 


Ist Lieut. Roland W. Parks, 25, downed when his 
compasses were shot up on his 50th mission. 

2nd Lieut. Lyle W. Cameron, 25, shot down only 
eight months after being commissioned as a pilot. 

The four, unlike the B-29 crewmen, have not even been 
tried, so far as is known. They are just being kept, after 
having been held out of the prisoner exchange. 

(For other news of prisoners, see page 49.) 


$20,000 annually. Already Democratic 
National Committeeman from New York, 
he will gain party stature, be powerful in 
the 1956 national convention to pick a 
presidential nominee. 

Mr. DeSapio is 46, was born in New 
York’s Greenwich Village. He entered 
politics on the ward level, became Tam- 
many leader in 1949, at a time when the 
organization was thought to be dying. 
His friends call Mr. DeSapio a practical 
politician, with no pronounced inclina- 
tion to either left or right. 


> SIR ANTHONY EDEN, the British 
Foreign Secretary, says he hates to go to 
diplomatic cocktail parties and that “no 
one would do such a thing for pleasure, 
I imagine.” 

Sir Anthony was defending the British 
Foreign Service, before the House of 
Commons, against charges that it has 
been entertaining a “fantastic” number 
of guests in Her Majesty’s embassies. 

An investigating committee reported 
that ambassadors in many places held 
cocktail parties for 200 to 300 guests 
several times a year, receptions for as 
many as 700 on Queen Elizabeth’s birth- 
day, dinner parties for 20 or 30 nearly 
every week. 

Allowances for entertainment and other 
maintenance expenses cost the British 
Government about 13 million dollars 

(Continued on page 14) 
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the King is at the office 
working for the money! 


-..and since this Queen is a typical COMPANION 
reader—she is buying more bread and honey 
than the average shopper. For the COMPANION 
reader has a larger than average family. Her 


mind is on her home—and her home is her castle! caters to the Queen 


Buying bread and honey is just one part of the job of 
running the castle. a 1 
It’s a big job. Her job. And ComPANION editors know it. That’s in her Castle! 
why they give her what she wants in service and entertainment. 
The Companion is her friend and her guide— she believes 
and trusts what she reads in it. 


the Companion 


So be sure your advertising is in the right place, at the 
right time—in the CoMPANION every month! 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
— Publishers of Woman's Home Companion, Collier's, The American Magazine. 
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yearly, the committee found. But Sir 
Anthony said it was all in the line of 
duty. 


> THE BRITISH DIPLOMAT who stirred 
up an international storm with an off- 
hand remark about British involvement 
if Formosa is inveded by Communists 
is the boy wonder of both British do- 
mestic politics and the Foreign Office. 
At the age of only 34, Anthony Nutting 
is Minister of State, second to no one but 
Sir Anthony Eden in the British diplo- 
matic hierarchy. In Britain he is some- 
times mentioned as Sir Anthony’s prob- 
able successor as Foreign Secretary. 

The Conservative Party also has found 
Mr. Nutting a political asset. He was 
elected to Parliament in 1945 despite a 
landslide that ousted Winston Churchill 
as Prime Minister. He had a big share in 
rebuilding the party, was its national 
chairman in the year preceding the Con- 
servative return to power. 

Mr. Nutting is a graduate of Eton and 
Cambridge. In wartime he served five 
years in Foreign Office assignments after 
being discharged from the Army for frail 
health. For a time, he was secretary to 
Sir Anthony Eden—whom he regards as 
a man to emulate. 


> JAMES C. HAGERTY, from his posi- 
tion as press secretary to President 
Eisenhower, last week put his influ- 
ence behind any move to “draft” Mr. 
Eisenhower as the Republican nominee 
in 1956. Mr. Hagerty said Republicans 
would be “foolhardy” to approach the 
next election with any other idea. 

Mr. Hagerty is very close to the Presi- 
dent, sees him every day, often more 
than once a day. Mr. Hagerty was ex- 
pressing a personal opinion, but it is 
noted that in the pest he has avoided 
personal statements that clash with the 
views of the President. If Mr. Hagerty 
knows the President’s views about a 
second term, his acceptance of the word 
“draft” may indicate that Mr. . Eisen- 
hower is willing—but reluctami—to run. 

At 45, Jim Hagerty is a veteran of 
political campaigning. He was a po- 
litical reporter for the New York Times 
for several years before 1943, when he 
became press secretary to Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York. He 
was in Mr. Dewey’s two losing campaigns 
and Mr. Eisenhower’s victorious one. 


> A SCIENTIST who was concerned with 
the development of three modern imple- 
ments of war—radar, rockets and the 


atomic bomb—last week severed his last 
connection with weaponmaking. The 
scientist, Dr. Edward U. Condon, was 
about to undergo his fifth security inves- 
tigation. He had been cleared four times, 
said he did not want to undergo an “in- 
definite series of reviews.” 

Since 1951 he had been employed by 
Corning Glass Works to direct its re- 
search. The company sometimes holds 
classified contracts with the Navy—and 
it was the Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
S. Thomas, who suspended Dr. Condon’s 
security clearance two months ago. 

The physicist has been a center of dis- 
pute off and on since 1948. At that time, 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee cited part of an FBI report say- 
ing that he associated with people who 
associated with alleged Soviet agents. 
The Committee said that “it appears 
that Dr. Condon is one of the weakest 
links in our atomic security.” He then 
was head of the Bureau of Standards, 
a post he held from 1945 until he 
resigned in 1951. 

Now 52, Dr. Condon is president of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He says he will 
do private research, act as a consultant 
to industrial firms. 
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CATTLEMAN IKE FILMS HIS HERD 
> PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, his ecw 


farm home nearly finished, is getting into 
the cattle-raising business. A good start on 
developing a prize herd of registered Black 
Angus beef animals, from one of the best- 
known strains in the country, will have 
been made by the time his current term in 
the White House ends. 


Already, friends say, the herd is considerably larger 
than the three heifers seen by correspondents who accom- 
panied the President on last week’s visit to the farm 


IKE INSPECTS SOME BLACK ANGUS CATTLE 






pancy early 


on whether 











near Gettysburg. Selective purchases are 
being made to expand th: herd, and birth of 
calves also is adding to it. 

The Eisenhowers are making a family 
record of the building of their home and the 
founding of the cattle herd just as many 
other Americans preserve family memories— 
with a home movie camera operated by the 
man of the house. 

The 14-room house will be ready for occu- 

in 1955. A desire to begin living in it as soon 


as possible may weigh heavily in the President’s decision 


to seek a second term. 


—United Press, Wide World 


THE EISENHOWER FARMHOUSE 
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- At the Allis-Chalmers foundry in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, Whiting Trambeam Overhead 
Systems do a faster job of handling the heavy 
work of charging, transferring and pouring. 
In addition to increasing the pouring speed 
Trambeam has helped to reduce costs, improve 
employee morale and eliminate traffic jams. 


Have you considered the advantages 
of bringing your “ceiling” into the picture? 


A few of the many other Whiting products include.,. 





eee and steps up metal pouring speed 60% 





Trambeam monorail and crane systems 
are being used to clear floors for action for 
all types of industry ... making materials 
handling faster, easier and safer... turning 
“overhead” into profit. 





Write today for case study reports (M-27 
foundry . .. M-26 steel warehouse 
... M-22 general manufacturing plant). 


TRAMBEAM OVERHEAD 
HANDLING SYSTEMS 





WHITING CORPORATION 
15674 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois 


Whiting Corporation (Canada) Ltd., 
P. O. Box 6, Station D, Toronto 9,Ontario 













































AS GENERAL ELECTRIC SEES IT... 


Here's a new way 
of giving colleges 
the financial 


help they need 


The G-E Educational Fund announces a 
plan to match an employee’s gifts to his 
college, up to $1000 in one year 


One out of every two colleges and univer- 
sities in the U.S. is today operating in the red 
...and rapidly increasing enrollments mean 
they face a mounting deficit every year. 

To American industry, which depends on 
healthy schools for its trained man power, the 
question is, “How can we help — and en- 
courage others to help?” 

A “Corporate Alumnus Program” is now 
announced for 1955 by the Trustees of the 
General Electric Educational and Charitable 
Fund. Here is the plan: 

For every gift made by a G-E employee to 
an accredited four-year U.S. college or uni- 
versity at which he has earned a degree, the 
Fund will make a gift to the same school. 
Within the limits of the plan, it is the intent 
to match each employee’s contributions, up to 
$1000 in one year, on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 
This is in addition to the scholarships, fellow- 
ships and grants-in-aid provided by the Fund. 

The Corporate Alumnus Program will not 
itself lift the colleges’ sizable dollar burden, 
but it will be a good start in stimulating in- 
creased alumni and industry support — and, 
as we see it, a good example of progress in 
the American way. 
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Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 


When an employee gives to his college, his gift is backed 
up with a second check, For more information on the 
Program write to: 

General Electric Educational and Charitable 
Fund, Department D-2-123, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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CHANCES OF 
WAR IN ‘55 


Explosion, If It Comes, Probably Will Be in the Pacific 


- Threat of war still hangs over the world at 
the close of the old year. It can grow even 


_ more ominous in months to come. 
For U.S., Europe is fairly calm right now. 


Asia is the place to watch. 


One false step by Communists toward For- 
mosa can explode into war. Chinese Com- 


War will be a threat again in 1955. 
This is going to be true in spite of the 
rising volume of talk about “peaceful 
coexistence.” 

Danger of war in the year ahead, as 
in the year past, will center in Asia and 
in the Pacific. 

The island of Formosa is publicly 
threatened by the top leaders of Com- 
munist China. They say they will take it, 
by force if necessary. U.S. is publicly 
committed to defend Formosa in a treaty 
which specifically involves U.S. “land, 
air and sea forces.” A group of islands in 
the Formosa Strait; the Pescadores, is 
included in the U.S. guarantees. 

Other islands just off the mainland of 


Moscow’s full 


munists are talking and acting tcugh—with 


backing. There are trouble 


spots, too, in Korea, Inde-China, elsewhere. 
“Peaceful coexistence,’ preached by Mos- 


cow, may be growing thin. What follows is 


Red China are at issue, too. Communists 
are building new airfields on the main- 
land opposite the Tachen islands to the 
north of Formosa. The Quemoy islands, 
just off the Communist port of Amoy, 
have been under the fire of Communist 
artillery. Assaults on these islands will 
raise the question of how U.S. forces 
patrolling Formosa Strait are to react. 


Russia. Era of “peaceful coexistence” 


with Soviet Russia appears tu be draw- 
ing to a close. The Soviet Government 
has just announced “full support” for 
Red China’s demands that the U.S. get 
out of Formosa. In Europe, Soviet For- 
eign Minister Vyacheslav M. Molotov 
is denouncing “aggressive Americans” 


a report from the world’s potential “hot war’ 
areas to show where things stand now. 


and proclaiming “Soviet might.” Soviet 
military leaders are denouncing Western 
leaders such as Prime Minister Sir Win- 
ston Churchill and Field Marshal Vis- 
count Montgomery of Great Britain. 
Molotov’s aim is to prevent approval 
of West German rearmament by West 
European parliaments. These _ parlia- 
ments are scheduled to vote soon. If 
they approve the plan to bring West 
Germans into the European defense sys- 
tem, Molotov is saying, Soviet Russia 
will turn tough. East Germans, already 
armed by Russia, will get more arms, 
may make trouble in Europe by picking 
a fight with West Germany, Korea style. 
U.S. strategy, in view of such threats 








“... The parties separately and 
jointly by self-help and mutual aid 
_ will maintain and develop their 
individual and collective capacity 
- to resist armed attack and Com- 
munist subversive activities di- 
rected from without against their 
territorial integrity and political 
stability.”’ 


How the United States Supports Formosa 


Here are key clauses in the Mutual Defense Treaty signed on December 2 by U. S. and Nationalist China 


“. .. Each party recognizes that 
an armed attack in the West Pa- 
cific area directed against the ter- 
ritories of either of the parties 
would be dangerous to its own 
peace and sefety and declares 
that it would act to meet the com- 
mon danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes.” 


Government of the United ‘States 
of America accepts, the right to 
dispose such United States land, 
air anc sea forces in and about 
Taiwan cand the Pescadores as 


fense ... 


“  . . Fhe Government of the 
Republic of China grants, and the 


may be required for their de- 


a“ 
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from Europe and Asia, is to keep a mo- 
bile reserve in the U.S., ready to execute 
what President Eisenhower calls the 
philosophy of retaliation in the Far East 
or in Europe. In addition, the U.S. and 
its allies have just met in Paris to deter- 
mine under what conditions nuclear 
weapons are to be used if war comes. 

Communist. provocations, so far, are 
concentrated in Asia, not in Europe. 

China. American airmen and Ameri- 
can civilians, as wel! as American sol- 
diers, are being held prisoner in Red 
China. Eleven airmen, in uniform when 
captured during the Korean war, have 
been sentenced to Chinese jails as 
“spies.” This sentencing is in open vio- 
lation of existing agreements. Even if 
the airmen are released, other Americans 
—airmen, soldiers and civilians—remain 
in jail. 

On top of this, the truce terms in 
Korea, freely accepted and signed by 
Communists, are being violated openly. 
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Chinese Communist authorities in North 
Korea are dodging international control 
of the movements of their forces. Air- 
fields have been built in North Korea 
and Communist fighter planes have been 
flown into the country in clear defiance 
of the armistice. 

In Indo-China, the Communists are 
infiltrating Southern Vietnam, preparing 
to take over all of that country. The U. S. 
has received reports that the Indo-China 
truce, too, has been violated by Commu- 
nists. While U.S. is not a party to this 
truce, officials in Washington agree that 
the U.S. will not sit idle while Commu- 
nists take over more of Southeast Asia. 

All over Asia, Communists are out to 
get what they can. 

Burma’s soft-speaking Premier U Nu 
was feted in Peiping recently as an 
honored guest of the Communists. He 
returned home to find Communist-led 
rebels still fighting his Government’s 
Army. 








Thailand is doubling the size of its 
armed forces, receiving arms and train- 
ing from the United States. Communists 
are infiltrating Thailand’s border prov- 
inces, stirring up trouble. 

War can rise out of situations like this 
in Asia if Communists move with military 
force. A Communist invasion of Formosa 
will bring almost automatic war, with 
the U.S. involved at the start. 

Shooting in Asia between American and 
Communist forces, if it comes, may not 
be formally tagged as war. The Korean 
war, officially, was merely a United Na- 
tions police action. But the U.S. alone 
used millions of men and suffered 142, 
091 casualties. 

A showdown in the Far East can in- 
volve the U.S. in many ways. -You get 
the essential points of the U.S. treaty 
with Chiang Kai-shek’s Government on 
Formosa in the box on page 17. Under 
the terms of this treaty, the U. S. will be 
directly involved if Red China attacks 
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still lacks a peace treaty because Russia. 


Fy 
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y is facing a bid for power by its own Com 


EUROPE EXPECTS NO WAR NOW 


Formosa. Similarly, if Red China walks 
into a shooting war with the U.S., the 
Peiping Government can call Soviet 
Russia into the war under the Russo- 
Chinese pact. All-out world war could 
result. 

U.S. policy in Asia so far, however, is 
to play down the Communist irritations. 
President Eisenhower has rejected mili- 
tary means of seeking the release of U. S. 
prisoners in Red China and, instead, is 
trying to get the United Nations to apply 
pressure on the Communists. 

In Europe, for the present, some 
sources of irritation have been removed. 

West Berlin, where the U.S. and its 
illies once used a dramatic airlift to 
beat Russia’s efforts to take the city ina 
blockade, is quiet. Free elections in a 
tity entirely surrounded by Soviet-occu- 
pied and Communist-ruled East Ger- 
Many gave the Communist candidates 
only 2.7 per cent of the vote. 

Yugoslavia, violently denounced by 
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Stalin’s Russia for breaking with Moscow, 
now is wooed by Stalin’s successors. And 
Trieste, once a cause of friction be- 
tween East and West, now is divided in 
a way acceptable to Italy and to Yugo- 
slavia. 

The key—France. Question of how 
long Russia will talk peace in Europe, 
however, is likely to be determined by 
the French. The French must decide 
definitely whether to go along with West 
Germany as a partner in the defense of 
Europe. 

Soviet Russia already has announced, 
with its seven satellite governments in 
East Europe, that Communist Europe 
will unify its military command and 
strengthen its armed forces if German 
rearmament is approved by the West. 
Now Russia has told the French that 
the 1944 Franco-Soviet nonaggression 
pact will be torn up by Russia if the 
French approve the rearming of West 
Germany. 
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A new threat of war in Europe, as a 
result, may be stirred up by Soviet Russia 
in the spring. Aim of such a drive 
would be to slow down the rearmament 
of Germany, to keep Europe weak, to 
woo more West Europeans away from 
the alliance led by the U.S. 

War danger for 1955, however, ap- 
pears to be concentrated mainly in Red 
China’s territorial ambitions in Asia. 
Asians expect that the coming year may 
bring a showdown involving Red China 
and the U.S., but not all-out war. Ques- 
tion asked in Asia is which side—the 
U.S. or the Communists—will back down 
to avoid a war in the Far East; or if, by 
negotiation, some compromise acceptable 
to both can be found. 


For the story of Russia‘s tightening 
grip on Finland—page 32. U.S. plan 
to combat Communism in Asia by eco- 
nomic aid—page 34. Britain’s debate 
over backing U. S. in Formosa—page 56. 
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WORLD’S FIRST H-BOMB VICTIMS: 
WHAT REALLY HAPPENED TO THEM 


Casualties Ignored All Precautions, but Only 1 of 23 Died 


This, finally, is the story of what really hap- 
pened to the world’s first H-bomb casualties, 
told in medical detail. 

’ You get the actual results, as determined by 
responsible Japanese medical men, of a radio- 
active fall-out on the 23-man crew of the 
now-famous Lucky Dragon. Many of those ef- 


fects, it turns out, took months to appear. 
How the Japanese fishermen did everything 
wrong from a medical standpoint, even to 
tasting and sleeping on radioactive ash, is re- 
vealed, too, in this report from Japan. 
It shows where big new hazards of the 
H-bomb age lie, how many can be avoided. 





TOKYO 


An authoritative medical report now 
can be given, telling for the first time 
what happened to the world’s initial vic- 
tims of an H-bomb blast. These victims 
were the 23 Japanese fishermen who were 
caught in a radioactive fall-out in the Pa- 
cific, who took no precautions and had no 
medical care for two weeks afterward. 

Today, nearly 10 months after the 
H-bomb explosion, responsible Japanese 
doctors report these things: 

e All of the fishermen who survived 
now are sterile. 

@ The one who died after seven months 
succumbed to damage by radioactivity, 
primarily to the liver. Of the badly in- 
jured, all have liver ailments now. 

e Future delayed-action ailments are 
expected to appear, caused by radioactive 
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substances now lodged in the bodies of 
the survivors. 
@ Present condition of the survivors 
seems to vary for no accountable reason. 
All are being hospitalized. None has re- 
gained his “normal” health. 
© Damage by radioactivity from the 
fall-out apparently has e¢éntered in the 
generative organs, the spleen and the 
lymphatic glands, as well as the liver. 

Sterility, it now develops, gradually 
became more and more complete. A 
checkup late in November disclosed that 
the victims now have either no sper- 
matozoa or very few. When first hos- 
pitalized, the men had a_ lower-than- 
average count, and a steady drop has 
occurred since. 

Permanent? Whether this inability to 
have children is permanent or not, Jap- 
anese doctors are unable to say. 


al 


THE SICK FISHERMEN FLEW TO TOKYO . 
None of them has regained his 


But the survivors are not impotent, 
Most still hope to have children. Of the 
22, the majority are less than 30 years 
of age. 

The biggest problem for the doctors is 
the continuing uncertainty of whether 
the patients are making real progress. 
They seem to improve, then have a 
relapse. There are great variations in 
their white-corpuscle counts. These rise 
and fall without any known reason. The 
more seriously ill have a count of about 
3,000, while the others range from 
5,000 to 6,000. Normal is 7,000 to 
8,000. The count of one of the Japanese 
fishermen once fell to 800. 

Changes in the blood were not notice- 
able at first. After a few months, how- 
ever, examination showed that the cell 
count in the marrow of some of the vic- 
tims had dropped to less than a third of 
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normal. A radioactive substance from the of them, of course, knew that the white were bathed, given injections immediate- 
fall-out had collected in the bones of “rice powder” that fell on them near _ ly, and their hair was cut. The fall-out 
many of the survivors in measurable Bikini was fall-out from the test explosion. presumably was lighter in this case; the 
amounts, thus affecting the marrow’s Symptoms. A severe itch and blisters = Lucky Dragon was only 80 to 100 miles 
ability to make new blood. were the first signs that something was from Bikini and the American and native 
Four to six weeks after their arrival in wrong. Exposed skin turned red as if group about 250 miles south of that area. 
Japan, all of the Lucky Dragon’s crew be- _ from a burn, and then turned black. The —_ But the Japanese scientists estimate that 
gan bleeding in the intestines, kidneys, crew members were nauseated and __ the danger zone might run from 3,000 to 
noses and gums. Jaundice appeared in the later on were unable to eat. By the 4,000 square miles, with casualty-pro- 
third month. time they arrived back in Japan, hair ducing fall-out likely to occur anywhere 
The fishermen were given blood trans- could be pulled out of their heads by __ in this area. 
fusions, antibiotics and other medicines. the handful. Lessons learned. Protection against a 
According to the Japanese doctors, this These 14 days at sea greatly increased fall-out is being spelled out by scientists 
treatment imposed an additional burden _ the radioactive contamination. The Jap- in some detail, from data collected in this 
on the liver, which must dispose of waste _anese fishermen ate radioactive tuna from _first test case. 
matter such as dead cells. This may have _ their holds and small fish that had been Covering of any kind is indicated in a 
contributed to the one fatality, the doc- | drying on the deck. They did not wash __ fall-out. Radiation intensity of the Lucky 
tors admit. down the decks or their fishing lines. Dragon fishermen was highest on the 
More to come? Thus far, there are no Drinking water, too, was contaminated head, then the neck, then the hands, 
signs of the so-called “chronic atomic by the radioactive ash. with covered parts of the body least 
diseases” which cropped up years after A few members of the crew even affected. Two men who happened to be 
the Hiroshima and Nagasaki explosions _ tasted the fall-out ash, with its high de- | wearing caps at the time of the fall-out 
among the survivors of those blasts. But —_gree of radioactivity. One collected a bag received considerably smaller dosages 
the Japanese scientists believe that these of ash and kept it under his pillow. than the others. 
radioactivity ailments will appear among Examination of the powdery radio- Complete protection from external 
the Lucky Dragon survivors sooner or active ash after the fishing craft got back radiation sickness, from a fall-out, the 
mnt. later. One radioactive substance, found to Japan disclosed that it contained 26 _ scientists conclude, will require about six 
the lodged in the bones of these men, loses _ kinds of radioactive isotopes, according inches of concrete or 10 inches of packed 
ars only half of its radioactivity in 25 years. to Japan’s foremost radiation expert, Dr. soil overhead. 
The Japanese medical men who have Masao Tsuzuki. These isotopes include The next thing is to get rid of any 
s is worked closely with these victims have iodine 131, iodine 132, strontium 89, radioactive particles on the skin or 
her concluded that the fishermen were dosed strontium 90 and barium 140, all of — clothes. The scientists recommend using 
ESS. with radioactivity in four different ways which are injurious to the human body. _ lots of soap and water, with something 
> a -by gamma rays from the decks; beta Samples of uririe from the crew, taken to like corn meal as an abrasive. 
in and gamma from ashes deposited on Atomic Energy Commission laboratories How will the first. test case of the 23 
rise their clothing and bedding; body con- in New York, disclosed measurable Japanese fishermen come out in the end? 
The tamination by ashes alighting on the sur- amounts of these radioactive materials. No one really knows. The 22 survivors 
out face of the body; and internal radiation Japanese scientists estimate that the seem to be improving. Yet they are still 
om through respiratory and digestive organs. fishermen each had absorbed between being hospitalized, and latent “radio- 
to Simple precautions would have greatly 200 and 300 “roentgens” of radioactivity, active sickness” may develop in any of 
ese reduced the danger. with a body dose of 500 “roentgens” con- several forms. All are still sterile. All still 
Aboard the Lucky Dragon, for 14 days _ sidered to be fatal. suffer from far more intense radioactivity 
ice- after the fall-out the crew did almost The 28 American sailors and 236 than would have been the case if the 
ow- everything wrong, from a medical stand- Marshall Island natives who also were most rudimentary precautions had been 
cell point. They had few sanitation facilities, caught by the Bikini H-bomb fall-out taken. So report the medical men who 
vic apparently did not bathe themselves, and _ were, in contrast, treated quickly and ap- __ have studied this first test case of casual- 
1 of had no medical attention whatever. None parently suffered no aftereffects. They _ ties in the H-bomb era. 
" ? . International, United Press, Wide World 
. AIKICH| KOBOYAMA BECAME SERIOUSLY ILL... . . . AND DIED MONTHS AFTER EXPOSURE 
A few simple precautions might have saved him 
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HOW EISENHOWER IS DOING 


57 Per Cent Still Like Him—High Was 75 


Ike comes to the halfway point 
in his term, with the people 
showing less enthusiasm for him. 
But he still holds a majority. 

How the President deals with 
an opposition Congress could be 
the thing that sends his stock up 
again. This has been known to 
happen. 

Here is the charted story of the 
popularity curves of two Presi- 
dents. These curves could suggest 
future political strategy. 

President Eisenhower, whose ac- 
tions are now found to be approved 


by 57 per cent of the people, wound 
up 22 months in office with his popu- 
larity slipping. 

At this point in his career, Mr. Eisen- 
hower is coming into almost exactly the 
same set of circumstances that faced 
Harry S. Truman in 1947 when he began 
a spectacular climb in popularity with 
the voting public. This climb of Mr. Tru- 
man helped to put him into a position to 


win re-election in 1948. And the rebound ~ 


started when Mr. Truman began dealing 
with a Congress controlled by the op- 
posite party. 





oe = 


POLLSTER QUIZZES A VOTER 


A chart of the popularity of the two 
Presidents during their first 22 months 
in office is shown on page 23. It illustrates 
the ups and downs of Mr. Eisenhower in 
popular liking, and the nose dive taken 
by Mr. Truman until he struck bottom 
and began his rebound. 

It is just as he ends the first two years 
of his term that President Eisenhower 
finds himself in the situation in dealing 
with Congress that Mr. Truman reached 
at the end of his first 20 months. Mr. 
Truman took office on April 12, 1945, 
after the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Mr. Eisenhower began his term in Janu- 
ary, 1953. 

After the Democrats had lost control 
of Congress in the 1946 election, and at 
a time when Mr. Truman presented a 
message indicating that he was willing to 
co-operate with a Republican Congress, 
the Truman popularity began a climb on 
the charts worked out by George Gallup 
and his American Institute of Public 
Opinion. In spite of the later turns the 
Truman curve was to take, the level in 
November, 1948, was to hold high 
enough to bring him back into office. 

The score at start. A check of the 
President’s popularity shows that Mr. 
Eisenhower held the favor of 68 per 
cent of the people when he took office. 
At the end of the first three months, 74 
per cent of the people approved the way 
he was handling his job. This enthusiasm 


cooled gradually until, at the end of the 
first nine months, 65 per cent of the 
people approved. 

In three months more, however, the 
President had climbed back to a rating of 
68 per cent. Then he dropped into a 
valley and eased off to 64 per cent at the 
15-month notch. A second rebound took 
him to a point at which he held the 
approval of 70 per cent of the people at 
the end of 18 months. This was August, 
1954, just as the congressional campaign 
started, 

In the campaign battering and the tur- 
moil over Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
of Wisconsin, the President’s popularity 
curve had moved steadily down to its 
mark of 57 per cent approval at the end 
of 22 months. 

These trend lines, reflecting the pop- 
ularity of the President at three-month 
intervals, do not fully reflect the height 
and depth of feeling about the President. 
Soundings taken at other intervals dis- 
close high points and low spots that are 
not shown on the chart. 

At the end of his first eight months in 
office, for instance, a poll showed that 
after a slight easing off in popularity, the 
President had climbed to a_ point at 
which 75 per cent, or 3 of each 4 per- 
sons, approved of what he was doing. 
This was his highest point. 

Then the President’s popularity be- 
gan a sharp drop. It fell 10 points in 4 
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POLL RESULTS ARE TABULATED 


The results are ‘required reading” for politicians 
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weeks to reach the 65 per cent mark at 
the end of his first 9 months. The great- 
est declines in esteem were among 
farmers, independent voters and older 
age groups. These dissenters said he had 
not helped the farmer, that he favored 
big business and was paying too much 
attention to vacations and golf expedi- 
tions. 

Ups and downs. This decline con- 
tinued below the 65 per cent mark on the 
chart to a low of 60 percentage points 
at the end of the first 11 months. 

That low point came in December, 
1953. By January, at the end of the 
President’s first year in office, he was 
back up to 68 per cent. The following 
month, February, 1954, his popularity 
continued beyond the point shown in the 
chart, reaching 71 per cent. This was at 
the end of 13 months. 

It was from 71 per cent that a 
new downturn began. This was in the 
early months of 1954, from March to 
June, when the Administration was in 
conflict with Senator McCarthy, and 
there was fear that the nation might be 
fawn into conflict with the Communist 

in Indo-China. 

Another climb began as the Mc- 
Carthy hearings ended and fear about 

hina subsided. At the same time, 

tax reduction and other items on the 
dent’s program got through Con- 
gress. These factors carried him to 70 per 
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cent by August, 1954. This point is 
shown on the chart. 

As the congressional campaign warmed 
up, a new downturn started. An October 
study showed 64 per cent of the people 
approving him at the end of 22 months 
in office. When the voting came, Demo- 
crats got 52 per cent, Republicans 48 
per cent, of the congressional vote. But, 
after the voting, 57 per cent of the people 
still rated Mr. Eisenhower as doing a 
good job. 

This is about the point at which the 
President now stands as he starts his 
negotiations to get his program through 
an opposition Congress. 

A comparison. President Truman, 
who took office in April, 1945, found at 
the end of three months that 87 per cent 
of the people approved of the way he 
handled his job. This was in a war 
period. The nation was heading toward 
victories in Europe and Asia. Differences 
over domestic policy were not yet in 
sight. 

The Truman decline was almost con- 
stant during the first 18 months. At the 
end of six months, his popularity was 
down 7 points. People said he was not 
firm enough with Congress. At the 
end of nine months, Mr. Truman had 
slipped 26 points. Political lines were 
drawing tighter. The World War was 
over and home-front problems were 
multiplying. Republicans did not like the 
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way he handled labor problems. They 
did not like his foreign policy. They 
accused him of playing politics to help 
his friends. Thirty per cent of the Demo- 
crats and 63 per cent of the Republicans 
thought the Truman Administration was 
moving to the left. 

The Truman skid continued through 
1946. In October, and about the time of 
the mid-term congressional elections, 
Mr. Truman hit a low point. Only 32 
per cent of the people voiced approval 
of what he was doing. A Republican 
Congress was elected. 

An opposition Congress. It was 
when Mr. Truman began dealing with the 
Republican Congress in January, 1947, 
about 21 months after he went into the 
White House, that his: stock began to rise 
sharply. He had a battle with John L. 
Lewis, head of the United Mine 
Workers; presented a co-operative mes- 
sage to the Republican Congress, worked 
out a reduced budget, and he ap- 
pointed Gen. George C. Marshall as 
Secretary of State. All of these things 
got a good press. 2 

The springboard thus provided helped 
to put Mr. Truman in a position to win 
the Presidency in 1948. His battles with 
the Republican Congress gave him an 
issue. And now Mr. Eisenhower, at a 
low point of his own popularity, finds 
himself surrounded by somewhat the 
same set of circumstances. 
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More Secrets 


Historic papers, still locked up, 
tell how President Roosevelt went 
back on a promise to Chiang 
Kai-shek and of FDR’s pledge to 
Stalin that U.S. troops would 
stay out of Russia’s way in post- 
war Europe. 

These secrets and others from 
the Teheran, Cairo, Potsdam con- 
ferences can now be told. For the 
first time, you get the story of 
some of the things that went on. 


Pressures are growing to let the 
American people in on more of the se- 
crets about wartime conferences with 
Stalin that did so much to affect their 
present-day lives. 

Some secrets of the Yalta meeting, 
carefully censored, are due to be pub- 
lished in the relatively near future. Now 
there is rising interest in the secret 
papers of other conferences—at Teheran, 
at Cairo and at Potsdam. 

Once again, important Republican 
Senators are interested in letting the 
public have the full records of these con- 
ferences where Russia received big con- 
cessions that aided her rise to postwar 
power. Again, some key officials are 
raising questions about revealing all the 
secrets of these wartime meetings. 

At Teheran and Cairo many decisions 
were reached that affected the future 
of Asia. Potsdam settled the fate of 
Germany and Eastern Europe. What 
Russia obtained from these conferences 
is shown in the chart on page 25. 

How Reds got their way. What the 
secret papers will show for the first time, 
if published in full, is how Russia ob- 
tained such concessions. The hidden 
story they reveal is one of Marshal 
Joseph Stalin scoring repeated victories 
in face-to-face negotiations with Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill—with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt taking the side of the 
Soviet leader more often than that of 
the British Prime Minister. 

The unpublished papers show Presi- 
dent Roosevelt going back on a promise 
to Nationalist China’s Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek—a promise that, if kept, 
might have saved China from Com- 
munist conquest. They show President 
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of Wartime Deals 


Gains Stalin Made at Teheran and Potsdam 


Roosevelt giving Marshal Stalin assur- 
ances that U.S. troops would not re- 
main in Europe as a possible check 
against any postwar expansions contem- 
plated by the Kremlin. 

The papers go, too, into the Adminis- 
tration of President Harry S. Truman, 
who dealt with Premier Stalin at Potsdam. 

Many of the politically important 
revelations that the secret papers con- 
tain are concerned with what went on 
behind the scenes at Teheran and Cairo 
in November and December of 1943. 

Promise to Stalin. It was at Teheran, 
the Iranian capital, that the Big Three 


Mr. Roosevelt wavering between the two 
but usually alighting on the Soviet side 
of the argument. 

Early in the Teheran talks, unpub- 
lished records show, Mr. Churchill sought 
a private lunchtime chat with President 
Roosevelt, upon whom he counted as an 
ally in the negotiations with Marshal 
Stalin that lay ahead. Mr. Roosevelt 
refused, with the explanation that he did 
not want to give Marshal Stalin the im- 
pression that the British and Americans 
were “ganging up on him” behind his 
back. Then, however, the records show 
Mr. Roosevelt having two private talks 





AT 


TEHERAN: STALIN, ROOSEVELT, CHURCHILL 





—United Press 


. . » The Briton often stood alone 


met for the first time. British-American 
aims at the meeting were to co-ordinate 
wartime strategy and to reach an under- 
standing on postwar co-operation. Mar- 
shal Stalin, ostensibly, had one major 
objective: to win the promise of an early 
Allied invasion of France to ease the 
pressure on the Eastern front. He won 
that—and much more besides. 

The Teheran negotiations are now 
being revealed as rivaling Yalta—and 
perhaps surpassing it—in importance 
among wartime conferences. The Teh- 
eran meeting is shown to be the turn- 
ing point in America’s policy toward 
China. In the views of some, it was 
the beginning of the U.S. abandon- 
ment of Nationalist China. Europe, too, 
was involved in the decisions reached 
there. 

In the conference at Teheran, records 
show a clear division: Marshal Stalin on 
one side, Mr. Churchill on the other, with 


with Marshal Stalin, with Mr. Churchill 
absent. 

Fateful Roosevelt remarks. Records 
of these talks reveal statements by Mr. 
Roosevelt that are viewed by some people 
as having fateful effect. In discussing 
plans for “policing” the world after the 
war, for example, Mr. Roosevelt said 
that U.S. naval and air forces could be 
used for such service, but not U. S. land 
armies. 

This assurance that Stalin need not 
fear U.S. armies is regarded by some as 
having a great influence in enlarging his 
demands and hardening the Marshal’ 
stand against the West after the war 
ended. 

In a discussion of India, Mr. Roosevelt 
is shown as making a suggestion about 4 
need for reform in India. This suggestion 
appears to have been interpreted by 
Marshal Stalin, at least, as meaning that 
India needed a Soviet-type revolution. 
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Another Roosevelt suggestion shocked 
Mr. Churchill. It was that Soviet officers 
should be invited into the British-Ameri- 
can Combined Chiefs of Staff. Mr. 
Churchill’s violent opposition spiked this 
project—but the secret papers show 
where the idea came from. 

One thing the unpublished papers 
make clear: At the time of the Teheran 
conference in November, 1943, Marshal 
Stalin already was committed to enter 
the war against Japan after Germany’s 
defeat. “Then,” he assured the conferees, 
“by our common front we shall win.” In 
view of this assurance, many people 
wonder why it was considered necessary 
to make all the concessions given to Rus- 
sia 14 months later at Yalta in order 
to bring the Red Army into the Japanese 
war. 

Two days after Marshal Stalin prom- 
ised the “common front,” President 
Roosevelt is shown as suggesting that 
Russia might be given postwar access to 
the warm-water port of Dairen. This 
port later was awarded to Russia at 
Yalta. Teheran records also show the 
President as. volunteering the idea that 
surplus U.S. merchant ships might be 
turned over to Russia after the war. 

The big issue at the time of the 
Teheran Conference was when the West- 
em Allies would undertake an invasion 
of Northern France. Mr. Churchill 
wanted to clear the enemy from the 
Mediterranean area, seize the Island of 
Rhodes, and try-to enlist Turkish aid for 
a Balkan operation before risking the 
big cross-Channel invasion of Northern 
France. 

Stalin the winner again. Marshal 
Stalin insisted that nothing must delay 
the Normandy invasion, and demanded 
also an invasion through Southern France. 
President Roosevelt backed the Soviet 
views. Stalin won. 

It was at Teheran, also, that the ques- 
tion of Poland’s postwar borders first 
came up—and Marshal Stalin is shown 
receiving virtual assurance, although no 
definite agreement, that he could grab 
a large chunk of Polish territory. That 
was just what-he later did. 

In the second Cairo Conference, which 
followed Teheran, President Roosevelt 
made a decision which some regard as 
sealing the postwar fate of China. In 
the first Cairo Conference, en route to 
Teheran, the President’ had promised 
Chiang Kai-shek that British and Ameri- 
can forces soon would launch _large- 
scale offensives to clear Japanese troops 
out of Burma and open an overland sup- 
ply route to China. 

U.S. military leaders were strongly 
behind this strategy. But Mr. Roosevelt 
found Mr. Churchill opposed and 
Marshal Stalin cool to the plan at 
Teheran. So the President overrode his 
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WHAT RUSSIA GOT 


AT 3 WARTIME CONFERENCES 









(November 28-December 1, 1943): 


A Western commitment to invade Normandy 
in 1944 


Agreement on another invasion through South- 
ern France instead of the Balkans 


A hint that U.S. troops would not remain in 
Evrope to balk Russia’s postwar schemes 


A promise of one third of conquered Italy’s fleet 


An offer of some surplus U.S. merchant ships 
after the war 


_ An indication that Russia would get Deiren as a 
warm-water port — later granted at Yalta 















(November 22-26 and December 2-6, 1943): 
_A reversal of President Roosevelt's promise to 
_ Chiang Kai-shek of a big Burma offensive to 
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Chiefs of Staff and went back on his 
promise to Chiang. The Chinese Nation- 
alists were left in a weak position for the 
showdown encounter with the Chinese 
Communists which developed. 

What some officials hope the papers 
of the Potsdam Conference will disclose 
is this: What, actually and precisely, was 
agreed between President Truman, Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Attlee and Marshal 
Stalin at this important meeting in Ger- 
many in July and August of 1945. 
Published texts of the Potsdam agree- 
ments do not agree—and the way Russia 
has interpreted those agreements has led 
to many postwar difficulties. 

Papers restricted. The Potsdam pa- 
pers, now being prepared in the State De- 
partment, are reported tightly restricted 
to the hands of holdover officials of the 
past Democratic Administration, with 
advocates of revealing the full story get- 
ting no access to these papers. 

This complaint reflects a situation in 
the State Department which has con- 
cerned several influential Republican 
Senators since the early days of the 
Eisenhower Administration. Publishing 
of State Department papers had lagged 
throughout the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations until the published rec- 
ord was 8 years and two wars behind 
events. 

In May, 1953, after some prodding 
from Senators, State Department officials 
promised that the papers on all wartime 
conferences would be ready to publish 
within a year. That would have been by 
May of 1954. 

Yet, more than a year later, a checkup, 
by Republican Senators showed progress 
still lagging, the publication program fall- 
ing behind the promised schedule. 
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CHURCHILL 


...@ short-lived promise to China 


Democrats blamed. Senators received 
reports that some officials in the State 
Department were dragging their heels 
on the publication program. Democrats 
still in key State Department positions 
were blamed for the delays. They were 
accused of not wanting the full story 
about the diplomacy of their Administra- 
tions to be told. 

Last June, Republican Senators stepped 
in again. The Republican-dominated 
Senate Appropriations Committee in its 
report on State Department appropria- 
tions said: 

“The Committee reiterates its firm 
conviction that the historic and docu- 
mented record of our international re- 
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... the fate of Germany and Eastern Europe was sealed 
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lations as compiled in the Foreign 
Relations volumes should be continued 
aggressively and in unexpurgated form.” 

Still, complaints about delays were 
heard. The publication of the Yalta pa- 
pers, after they were assembled, was 
held up until after the November, 1954, 
elections. In the meantime, it was dis- 
covered, they were undergoing heavy 
deletions, censorship was being permitted 
by many departments and officials in- 
volved. These deletions reduced the size 
of the record by at least 10 per cent. 

Now, after renewed senatorial prod- 
ding, what remains of the Yalta record is 
soon to appear in print. The records of 
the Cairo, Teheran and Potsdam meet- 
ings were scheduled to follow. So were 
the records of Far Eastern negotiations 
during that fateful year of 1941 that 
led up to the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

Fund cutoff feared. Yet, again, re- 
ports of slow progress recentiy reached 
senatorial ears. Concern this time was 
heightened by the fact that the Demo- 
crats will take over control of Congress 
in 1955—and, ‘with it, control over the 
State Department purse strings. Fears 
were expressed that funds might be with- 
held, and the publication, if not rushed, 


might be delayed until after the 1956 


elections. 


Renewed efforts by Republican Sen- 


ators resulted. Predictions now are being 
made that the work on the records will 
be pushed. 

The question still to be answered, how- 
ever, is: How many secrets will be 
censored before the papers are pub- 
lished? How much of the full story will 
be told in what the public is permitted 
to see? 
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IS JUSTICE BREAKING DOWN IN U.S.’ 


Federal courts are in trouble. 
Judges can’t keep up with the 
case load that piles in day after 
day. Dockets are clogged. 

The reasons: not enough 
judges, lawyers, clerks, money. 
Officials of the courts are 
alarmed. This article shows why. 


A gradual breakdown is taking place 
in the administration of justice in this 
country. Federal courts are under- 
manned, Yet they are jammed with the 
biggest backlog of cases in history. 

Financial starvation is the root of the 
trouble. All of the federal courts in 
the land—their judges, clerks, marshals, 
bailiffs, parole officers—are being forced 
to operate on a budget of 27 million 
dollars. That’s scarcely enough for a 
good-sized Government bureau. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is given 
three times as much money as the 
courts; the Civil Service gets nearly 


Shortage of Judges and 


twice as much. The Weather Bureau 
gets about the same sum. The White 
House in Washington alone requires a 
budget of more than 2 million dollars 
just to support the President. And, in 
further contrast, American taxpayers in 
six years have contributed more than a 
billion dollars in machinery for the in- 
dustry of Europe. Yet, last year, more 
than a million dollars was trimmed from 
the proposal for a judicial budget of 
29 million. 

To the judges, who have to administer 
justice in the United States, the situation 
is becoming alarming. One high-ranking 
member of a federal appeals court fears 
that the court system may be “on 
its way to breaking down completely.” 

Dilemma. The judges also are baffled 
about how to call the attention of Con- 
gress to their plight. They are a separate 
arm of Government. They have no lobby 
that can go to Congress to demand suffi- 
cient funds. They have no_ pressure 


groups, such as farm organizations or 
labor unions, to plead their case before 
They 


appropriations committees. are 


of Money Jams Courts 


above ordinary party politics. But they 
must depend absolutely on Congress for 
the money they need to operate. 

Deputy Attorney General William P. 
Rogers urges that the Chief Justice of 
the United States appear before Con- 
gress each year to present the courts’ 
problems. “The judiciary needs a voice 
possessing strength and prestige to speak 
effectively,” he has said. “That voice is, 
in my opinion, the voice of the Chief 
Justice of the United States.” This would 
be expected to have the same kind of 
effect, and to attract as much public at- 
tention, as the annual state-of-thé-union 
messages of the President. 

Meanwhile, for lack of funds, the 
judges are operating under severe handi- 
caps. In some courts the judges have to 
administer oaths to witnesses because the 
bailiffs are busy elsewhere. In others, 
judges are forced to interrupt trials to 
show inexperienced clerks how to mark 
exhibits. 

In many a court, a case is set for trial 
and the plaintiff arrives, ready to begin. 
But the trial must be put off because 





REAL PROBLEM OF THE FEDERAL COURTS 


In U.S. district courts since prewar 194] — 


Source: Administrative Office, U.S. Courts; Justice Department 
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papers have not been served on the de- 
fendant. The United States marshal is 
supposed to serve the papers in federal 
districts, but Congress since 1941 has 
cut the number of marshals by 10 per 
cent. Now U.S. marshals often have to 
serve papers at night, after the courts 
are closed, because it is the only time 
they have. 

Insufficient funds sometimes force 
judges to do without the services of law 
clerks and secretaries. One judge on a 
circuit court of appeals pays the salary 
of a substitute secretary out of his own 
pocket when his regular secretary takes 
sick leave. He isn’t allowed to spend 
federal funds for a substitute. When a 
court employe resigns and goes on ter- 
minal leave, he cannot be replaced until 
the leave is used up. The judge gets 
along without his services in the interim. 

Nation loses. Complaints of the 
judges, however, are not directed at 
the inconvenience to themselves, but to 
the harm that these handicaps are doing 
to the administration of justice in the 
country. The accompanying charts give 
an outline of what is happening. 

It takes as long as four years in 
some federal courts from the time a suit 
is filed until a decision is reached. It 
takes three years or longer just to get 
to trial. A delay of two years is found 
nearly everywhere. And if there is an 
appeal, another year is consumed. This 
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results in frequent miscarriages of justice 
as witnesses disappear or as criminals 
take advantage of delays to squirm out 
of their troubles. It inevitably leads to 
slow justice, and attorneys generally agree 
that “justice delayed is justice denied.” 

Take, as an example, a man hit by an 
auto who sues the driver in federal 
court. He may have to wait four -years 
before his case is called. Meanwhile, 
witnesses may die or their memories 
grow dim. They often move away or can- 
not be lecated when the case is tried. 

During all this time, hospital bills 
must be paid, sometimes when income 
is cut off because of inability to work. 
Often the person being sued is in just 
as bad a position. The mere existence of 
an unsettled suit against him may impair 
his credit or otherwise interfere with his 
business and personal affairs. 

A specific example of delay is shown 
by two disastrous train wrecks on the 
Long Island Railroad in New York, in 
which 111 perscas were killed and 
hundreds more injured. These wrecks 
occurred in 1950. The federal district 
court in Brooklyn was flooded with 
damage suits. Only recently was the last 
case decided, and some are still bogged 
down in appeals courts. 

This is not an unusual incident. In the 
Southern District of New York it takes an 
average of 45 months from the time a 
case is filed until judge or jury reaches 
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MILLION 





a verdict. In the Eastern District the 
lapse is more than three years; in 
Washington, D.C., and Philadelphia, the 
delay is two years. 

Clogged court calendars and _insuffi- 
cient staffs lead sometimes to miscar- 
riages of justice in criminal cases. In 
one instance, a maniac was set free by 
mistake. In, another court, federal attor- 
neys normally are assigned 35 or 40 
cases at a time, but close co-operation 
with the judge proves to be impossible. 

Thus, sometimes as many as five cases 
may be called for trial on one day. While 
the attorney is busy in one court, another 
of his cases may be called before another 
judge. Then an assistant must take over 
and he may have no more than 10 min- 
utes to prepare his case. The U.S. 
attorney in this district notes that “our 
conviction rate is high, but this isn’t good 
law enforcement.” 

Parole work suffers. Lack of funds 
also is eating into effective probation 
and parole work. This year requests 
for funds for parole supervision were 
trimmed 35 per cent by Congress. As a 
result, the judge and the parole board 
frequently cannot arrange for proper 
supervision and are faced with the choice 
of sending convicted people to jail or 
releasing them outright. 

When it comes to probation, funds are 
so tight that most probation officers are 
occupied with investigating the back- 
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Source: Administrative Office, U.S. Courts 


ground of offenders before they are sen- 
tenced, rather than looking out for their 
wards. Seldom does an officer have more 
than an hour a month to devote to a con- 
victed person who is released on proba- 
tion. ; 

Judges argue that this kind of financial 
starvation makes it impossible for either 
the offender or the public to get fair 
treatment. 

The courts are further deprived of 
adequate equipment. Law libraries, one 
of the basic tools of the judiciary, are 
held to bare minimums. Because of budg- 
et cuts, the courts this year were in- 
structed to cancel subscriptions to 99 
separate types of law books. Even such 
a basic necessity as telephone service 
cannot always be provided for new 
judges. One judge, sitting temporarily 
in Washington, has to use a phone sup- 
plied by the Department of Justice. 

Even if there were enough money for 
more court attendants and equipment, 
there would not be enough judges. 
During the year ended last June 30, 
U.S. district courts disposed of 93,161 
cases, but left pending an additional 
78,531. Over the past three years, civil 
cases piled on judges’ desks increased 
23 per cent, and the backlog grows larg- 
er every year. 

If all of the 251 federal district judges 
did nothing but work on the cases before 
them, they would require 10 months to 
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clear their dockets. In the meantime, 
another backlog would be building up 
as a result of the new cases being filed. 
Similar delays are the rule rather than 
the exception in higher courts. A year 
sometimes is required before a circuit 
court of appeals can dispose of a case. 

Primary trouble. The basic fiaw in 
the administration of U.S. justice, as the 
judges see it, is that Congress has failed 
to let the courts keep pace with the 
growth of the country. Fifty years ago, 
when the U.S. population was 76 mil- 
lion, there were 101 district-court judges, 
with an average load of 236 cases each. 
Today, with more than double the popu- 
lation, there are 251 district judges, with 
a case load of 403 each. 

In other words, the number of cases 
has quadrupled, but the number of 
judges has little more than doubled. If 
the number of judges had kept up with 
the rise in cases, there would be 404 
district judges today instead of 251. 
There also would be 87 judges on the 
circuit courts, instead of 68. 

From time to time Congress has au- 
thorized increases in the number of 
judges, but seldom often enough. In 
1953, appointment of 30 new district 
judges was authorized, but Congress 
appropriated enough money to pay only 
15 of them. 

Pay scales, too, are being held down. 
New York State pays its top judge more 


IN SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 
IN WESTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 
yalpee ase IN SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO 

IN SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF ALABAMA 

IN NORTHERN DISTRICT OF INDIANA 

IN EASTERN DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN 


IN WESTERN DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 
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than the $25,500 paid to the Chief 
Justice of the United States. Pennsyl- 
vaniad pays as much as the U.S. In six 
States, trial-court judges receive more 
than federal district-court judges, their 
counterparts on the federal bench. 

Under such conditions, the President 
admittedly has a hard time finding 
qualified men to serve on federal courts 
when vacancies occur. Recently, when a 
vacancy occurred in one Midwestern 
State, three leading attorneys were rec- 
ommended for the judgeship. All de- 
clined. They were making more in 
private practice than they would have 
received on the bench. The result was 
that the appointment went to a lawyer 
whose income from private practice was 
not much above the $15,000 annual 
salary of a district-court judge. 

The chief problem of the federal 
courts, however, is lack of manpower 
stemming from lack of funds. The whole 
federal judiciary employs just 4,000 peo- 
ple—from Supreme Court Justices to 
courthouse messengers. That contrasts 
with the 1,500 persons employed in the 
White House alone. 

Federal jurists hold the opinion that 
the people of the United States cannot 
get the fair treatment they deserve if the 
courts are to continue on a financial star- 
vation diet. That’s why they want the 
Chief Justice to make their problem 
known. 
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6-BILLION-DOLLAR WINDFALL 


U. S.—Not States—to Get Most From Tideland Oj 


Boom in tidelands oil discov- 
eries now is taking a new twist. 

Big discoveries are concentrat- 
ing in deep-water areas far off 
the coast. That's beyond the tide- 
lands area just turned over to 
the States by law. It means bil- 
lions to federal coffers. 

U.S., in fact, stands to collect 
85 per cent of the huge public 
revenues, from deposits that 
promise a 20-year oil supply. 


HOUSTON 

Tidelands oil is going to turn out to 
be a bonanza’ for the Treasury in 
Washington, far less so for the States 
that fought so hard for the title to 
these lands under the Gulf of Mexico. 

It appears now as though the Federal 
Treasury will end up at least 6 billion 
dollars richer because of tidelands de- 
velopment. The States of Louisiana and 
Texas will be lucky if they get 1 billion 
dollars. 

This twist of fortune results from the 
wording of the law that turned over 
part of the tidelands to the States and 
the oil development that now is going 
on. In writing the law, Congress gave 
Texas title to lands extending 3 leagues, 
or 10.5 miles, offshore, while Louisiana 
was given title to lands 3 miles out. The 
rest of the continental shelf, stretching 
out as far as 100 miles, was reserved to 
the National Government. Louisiana, 
however, is claiming title to lands going 
out to 27 miles. 

It is these lands reserved to the Fed- 
eral Government that now are turning 
out to be most attractive to the compa- 
nies that are searching for oil. These 
lands also are believed to contain almost 
eight times as much oil as the lands now 
held by the two States. 

Federal officials, in fact, are surprised 
at the prices they are getting for drilling 
rights in the submerged lands. They re- 
cently asked for bids on 199 tracts of 
about 5,000 acres each off the Louisiana 
coast. They expected to get about 50 
million dollars for the lot. Instead they 
got 121 million for only 97 tracts. The 
other 102 tracts were withdrawn _be- 
cause of the conflicting claims to title 
from Louisiana. 
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So far, the Treasury is getting 144 
million dollars for leasing only 462,000 
acres—less than 3 per cent of the sub- 
merged lands mapped as potentially oil- 
bearing. So, just for drilling rights alone, 
the Federal Treasury now is likely to 
get at least 1 billion dollars when the 
whole area is leased. 

Royalties too. In addition, the Gov- 
ernment will collect 16% per cent of the 
value of all oil produced. The Geo- 
logical Survey estimates that oil in these 
lands amounts to 11.5 billion barrels. At 
today’s prices, that means a re- 
turn of at least 5 billion dollars 
in royalties. 

All of this money is now des- 
tined to go into the general fund 
of the Treasury. Once, however, 
Congress came close to setting 
aside offshore-oil revenues for the 
benefit of the nation’s public 
schools. That proposal passed in 
the Senate but was blocked in the 
House. Later the “oil for educa- 
tion” plan was shelved in the 
conflict over giving tidelands to 
the States. This plan now is ex- 
pected to be revived. 

Whatever is done with the 
money, it now is clear that one 
of the most extensive oil hunts in 
history is about to get under way, 
and the Federal Government will 
get the lion’s share of the public 
benefits. The 144 millions that 
the Federal Treasury already is 
offered for a fraction of the tide- 
lands, contrasted with the 65 
millions realized from leases by 
Louisiana and Texas, is an indication 
of what lies ahead. 

More than 30 oil companies now are 
active in the hunt for oil. Before they 
are through, they expect to locate at 
least as much oil under water as that 
already proved in the coastal plain of 
the Gulf States. This dry-land area is 
known to contain 11 billion barrels of 
oil and 67 trillion cubic feet of natural 
gas. New discoveries are still being 
made. 

Drills go deeper. The advantage to 
the Federal Government results from 
the growing ability of oil companies to 
drill farther out from shore and in ever- 
deepening waters. Not so long ago, a 
60-foot depth of water was considered 
the limit. This seemed to give the Gulf 
States all the breaks in tidelands de- 
velopment. But now Continental Oil 


Company, with associates, is preparing 
to drill in 97 feet of water off Grand 
Isle, La. Gulf Refining Company has 
leased a federal tract that lies under 
164 feet of water. And oil engineers and 
shipbuilders have designs for seagoing 
platforms that will operate at 200-foot 
depths. 

These developments have changed the 
basic conception of oil possibilities. The 
offshore area once was thought to em- 
brace no more than 25,000 square miles. 
Now the estimates are double that fig- 





~Shell Oil Co. 


TESTING FOR UNDERWATER OIL 
. . more than 30 companies 


ure, with most of the area under federal 
control. 

Underwater explorations are being 
stepped up by recent finds. Magnolia 
Petroleum Company and associated firms 
brought in a new well on a submerged 
salt dome 30 miles off the Louisiana 
coast. The same companies made an- 
other strike 18 miles offshore. Another 
group also opened a new field 30 miles 
out, and Phillips Petroleum Company 
located a natural gas well in still an- 
other area. Shell Oil Company has made 
a strike close to the 3-mile limit of 
Louisiana, and Standard Oil of Texas 
has brought in a discovery well near 
Corpus Christi, Tex., in State-owned 
waters. 

At the moment, at least 22 wells are 
being drilled in federal waters alone. 
This drilling is expected to double in 
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the next year as more and better plat- 
forms, tenders and barges are built. 

However, it is not cheap to explore 
for undersea oil. A typical company 
usually invests 3 million dollars in seis- 
mographic surveys alone, just to find 
indications of oil. Then anywhere from 
2 million to 10 million dollars goes for 
drilling equipment. Another 1 million 
may be needed to drill a well to a depth 
of 10,000 feet, where most of the oil is 
found. 

These costs can be justified only if 
large amounts of oil are discovered. As 
one company executive says: “It looks 
like we'll have to learn to walk away 
from small discoveries.” 

Billions of barrels. Actually, the 
companies expect to find a lot of oil. One 
estimate is that, within 5 or 6 years, 
explorations will turn up 6 billion bar- 
rels of new oil reserves, plus 15 trillion 
cubic feet of natural gas. Official esti- 
mates indicate that the whole submerged 
area, State and federal, will add 13 bil- 
lion barrels to the nation’s present proved 
reserves of 34 billion barrels. Under- 
water oil off California may add another 
2 billion barrels. That adds up to enough 
oil for about 20 years, at last year’s 
rates of U.S. production. 

Most of the oil hunting is being con- 
ducted at present off the Louisiana 
coast. In the waters off Texas, drilling 
difficulties are reported to be much great- 
er because of high winds and rough 
waters. Two recent drilling ventures in 
this area were failures. Nevertheless, 
oil-company executives rate their pros- 
pects off Texas as good and are plan- 
ning on more-extensive drilling. They 
expect to solve their problems as they 
gain more experience. 

Eye to the future. The emphasis at 
present is on locating reserves. What 
most companies want primarily are re- 
serves for future production, not oil that 
is to be marketed now. Reserves are a 
guarantee that oil producers will stay in 
business for many years ahead. Also, 
before undersea oil can be marketed, 
pipelines must be laid to link offshore 
wells with refineries on land. To date, 
one pipeline has been laid stretching 
out 17 miles from the Louisiana coast. 
This is to be lengthened soon to 48 
miles. 

Signs are, therefore, that the actual 
marketing of tidelands oil will not be 
undertaken on a large scale for some 
years. That means large royalties to the 
States and Federal Government will not 
be realized either, until some time in the 
future. However, there seems to be little 
doubt that eventually a very large public 
revenue will be realized from offshore 
oil and that more than 85 per cent of it 
will flow into the coffers of the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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THE FEDERAL BONANZA 
IN OFFSHORE OIL 


t 


That amount of oil, at today’s prices, 


is worth about 
$30,000,000,000 


Royalties expected by Government, at 
16% per cent, are placed at 


$ 5,000,000,000 


Rentals and bonuses to be collected by 
Government are expected to add 


$ 1,000,000,000 











TOTAL to be received by Government 
for offshore oil, approximately 


$6,000,000,000 
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Another Squeeze Play by Russia 


Little Finland Being Forced Toward Moscow 


U.S. officials wonder if they 
can count much longer on Fin- 
land as a friendly outpost on 
Russia’s doorstep. 

Outlook isn’t encouraging. 
Finns are pro-American — but 
their Prime Minister is putting 
the Finnish economy at the mercy 
of Russian trade and loans. 

Now Red diplomats are clos- 
ing in. Finland may be on the way 
to becoming a Soviet satellite. 


HELSINKI 


There seems to be more genu- 
ine friendship for Americans in Fin- 
land than anywhere else in Europe 
—yet this country, now, is show- 
ing signs of a steady drift toward 
Moscow. 

Finland is not going Communist. In 
fact, the Finns still regard the Soviet 
Union with the deep suspicion that 
comes from generations of fighting 
Russian invasions. Few persons 
bother to study the Russian lan- 
guage. Russian books are spurned, 
while American and British books 
are popular. 

Finland’s present Government, 
however, is carrying on an ardent 
courtship of Moscow—and Western 
diplomats fear that it may put this 
country under Russia’s domination 
to a dangerous degree. 

A growing number of Finns are 
worried, too. They feel that they 
have no choice but to maintain 
“correct,” even friendly, relations 
with their powerful Communist 
neighbor to the east. But they 
see the danger that Finland, under 
its present leadership, is leaning 
more and more toward Russia, and 
one day may lose its balance com- 
pletely and topple behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

“We can fight.” Almost any 
Finn in the streets of Helsinki or 
in the remote villages will dismiss 
as an insult the idea of Finland’s 
joining the Soviet bloc. One vet- 
eran of the 1939 “winter war” 
against the Russians said: “If nec- 
essary, we can go into the forests 
again to fight.” 
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Despite this fierce determination to 
preserve their independence, the: Finns 
are being tied more and more tightly 
to Russia. 

Some of these ties began with Fin- 
land’s defeat as a German ally in World 
War II. The Finns had to pay the 
Russians a huge indemnity, thus linking 
their economy with the Soviet Union. 
In 1948, Finland was forced to sign a 
treaty with Russia that effectively de- 
militarized this country and barred any 
chance of its alliance with the West. 

A favorite argument here supporting 
increased trade with Russia is that, with- 
out such trade, Finland’s industries might 
close down, giving the Finnish Commu- 
nists a chance to take over control of 
the labor unions. 

Another argument is that Finnish goods 
encounter high tariffs in the U.S. and 
can’t find markets there—so that many 
Finns don’t see any alternative to boost- 
ing trade with Russia. 

Finland’s trade with the Soviet bloc 
is growing slowly but steadily. In the 
first nine months of this year, trade 
with the Communist countries repre- 





PRIME MINISTER KEKKONEN 
. . » doing business with Moscow 


sented nearly 29 per cent of Finland’s 
total trade. Russia, alone, accounted for 
more than 18 per cent, in contrast with 
the figure of 5 per cent that prevailed 
before World War II. 

One important segment of Finland's 
economy—its metals industry—is at the 
mercy of Moscow. That industry was 
started up, almost from scratch, to meet 
Russian demands for ships, machinery 
and other heavy goods. Now, with rep- 
arations paid off, it still can’t compete on 
world markets and Russia is buying 95 
per cent of its shipbuilding output. It 
means the Russians, overnight, could 
create an economic crisis here simply by 
stopping buying. 

Imports, too. Finland also is becom- 
ing more and more dependent on Com- 
munist nations for essential imports. It 
is getting most of its grain and coal from 
behind the Iron Curtain. Russia and 
Rumania now provide more than 90 per 
cent of Finland’s petroleum imports— 
replacing the U.S. and Britain as the 
principal suppliers in that field. 

And Soviet agents are pressing the 
Finns to expand their trade with the 
Communists even further. A new 
five-year trade agreement provides 
for a steady growth in trade be- 
tween Finland and Russia starting 
in 1955. One reason the Finns ac- 
cepted this deal was Russia's offer 
to pay off its trade deficit to Fin- 
land in gold and Western currency. 

There is already plenty of evi- 
dence that the Russians can exploit 
these economic ties for their own 
political advantage. 

During negotiations for the five- 
year trade agreement, for exam- 
ple, Soviet officials demanded that 
Finland sign a separate political 
communiqué endorsing the Molo- 
tov plan for a European security 
pact that would sidetrack German 
rearmament on the side of the 
West. 

The Finns bargained a bit and 
finally signed a joint statement 
with Russia stressing the need for 
“common efforts of all states” in 
the “fight for peace.” But now, 
under more Soviet pressure, Fin- 
land has signed another joint dec- 
laration urging other countries to 
“consider the possibility” of the 
‘Molotov plan. 


Hardly anyone denies that these , » 


communiqués furnished an object 
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FINLAND: A ‘““MODEL’ NEIGHBOR? 
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. . DESPITE A BORDER WITH RUSSIA 
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~-Three Lions 


...@ steady stream of delegations back and forth 


lesson on the price of economic ties with 
the Soviet Union. That lesson, however, 
appears to have been lost on Finland's 
present Prime Minister, Urho Kekkonen. 

Too willing? Mr. Kekkonen, who has 


-been in and out of office as Prime Min- 


ister and in other Cabinet posts during 
recent years, has convinced many Finns 
that he is all too willing to do business 
with the Soviet Union. 

He played the leading role in ob- 
taining from Russia a loan—equivalent 
to 10 million dollars—that Finland 
didn’t really need, and few of Mr. Kek- 
konen’s countrymen wanted. At first, 
funds from the loan were put in reserve, 
unspent. Then the Russians began to 
press the Finns to use the money, since 
that was the only way the Soviet Union 
could get the political advantage it 
was after in the first place in making 
the loan. 

Now Mr. Kekkonen, to oblige Russian 
desires, is planning to spend the money 
on industrial development in the Far 
North, and is even going out after 
another loan from Russia. 

Finns recall that, in the “winter war” 
15 years ago, Mr. Kekkonen was the most 
stibborn opponent of a negotiated peace 
with the Russians. They say the explana- 
tion of his attitude today is simple—that 
Mr. Kekkonen wants, more than anything 
else, to win the Presidency of Finland in 
the 1956 elections, and counts on support 
of Finland’s Communist Party to turn 
the trick, 
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What's Russia’s game? More mysti- 
fying to Finns than the behavior of their 
Prime Minister is Russia’s real game in 
Finland. Few can understand why Fin- 
land was the only European country on 
Russia’s borders to emerge from World 
War II without being converted into a 
Soviet satellite. 

An American view here is that the 
Russians want to keep Finland as a buffer 
state against the West—and a “showcase” 
to demonstrate that even a non-Commu- 
nist neighbor can maintain the closest 
and most cordial relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

The fact is that the Russians did at- 
tempt to stage an overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment in 1948—just as they did in 
Czechoslovakia that same year. 

Plot. Communists and fellow travelers 
held one quarter of the seats in Finland’s 
Parliament at that time and controlled a 
number of key Cabinet posts, including 
the ministries of Interior and Defense. 
They were on the verge of gaining control 
of the labor movement. The Communist 
Minister of Interior had organized a 
secret police force of 400 party members 
who were trying to get control of 
weapons issued to police. The plot was 
well along when anti-Communists woke 
up to it and broke it up. 

At that time, Russia remained on the 
sidelines when the conspirators were 
foiled. Since then Finland’s Commu- 
nists, while still polling slightly more 
than 20 per cent of the popular vote, 


haven't been able to get a single Cabinet 
seat. 

Take-over of Finland by the Commu- 
nists at this time doesn’t seem to be the 
Russian idea. Instead, Moscow seems 
intent on drawing \this country into the 
Russian bloc as the first non-Communist 
satellite. 

Right now, Finland is feeling the full 
brunt of the Soviet “peace” offensive. 
A steady stream of delegations moves 
back and forth between Russia and 
Finland. Junkets are arranged for work- 
ers, farmers, journalists, women, union 
leaders, politicians and arti.ts. Recently 
the Russian Ambassador boasted that, 
on a single day, no fewer than 200 Finns 
had left for Moscow as members of 
various delegations. 

Outlook here in Finland is far from 
encouraging for the West. The last thing 
the large majority of Finns want is to see 
Finland become a Soviet satellite. But 
Russia already has made considerable 
progress in grooming Finland for that 
role, through control of this country’s 
economy. 

The possibilities. As long as Mr. 
Kekkonen remains in power, the Rus- 
sians.can count on Finland’s pursuing a 
policy that, at the very least, will not 
conflict with Moscow’s basic goals in 
Europe. And, if he’s elected President 
with the help of Communists, many 
Finns fear that it will be extremely diff- 
cult for their country not to toe the Rus- 
sian line all the way. 
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IKE’S PLAN TO AID ASIA 


Long-Term Loans, Self-Help—Little Giveaway 


Plan of U.S. for heiping Asia’‘s 
“have not’ countries and thus 
combating Communist economic 
inroads is finally taking shape. 

First installment for the Amer- 
ican taxpayer may be a half bil- 
lion dollars. But huge dollar 
handouts seem to be ruled out. 
Instead, look for long-term loans, 
self-help projects. 

European countries, now well 
off, are expected to contribute. 


The Eisenhower Administration is 
beginning to unwrap its own kind of 
Marshall Plan—a long-haul program of 
economic aid for Asia. 

Idea is to beat the Communists in the 
growing economic warfare in that part 
of the world, by helping underdeveloped 
Asian countries with Western money 
and know-how. The Soviets are re- 
ported by intelligence sources to be 
planning capital aid of some 110 million 
dollars for several Asian nations. 

Size, shape, cost of the U.S. plan will 
not be known definitely for some months. 
The original request to Congress, it is 
being indicated, may not exceed 500 
million dollars. Preliminary talks now 
are being held with members of Congress 
and with foreign countries. The U.S. 
doesn’t expect to pick up the whole tab 
itself. 

After World War II, in Europe, the 
Marshall Plan cost 15 billion dollars. 
Officials are saying the plan for Asia will 
not take anything like that, will be spread 
over more years. A figure in the neighbor- 
hood of 2 or 3 billion dollars has been 
mentioned as the ultimate U.S. share. 

Perpetuation of straight dollar hand- 
outs, for Asia or anywhere else, is op- 
posed by such key Democratic leaders as 
Senators Walter F. George and Richard 
B. Russell, both of Georgia. President 
Eisenhower's Secretary of the Treasury, 
George M. Humphrey, also is said to look 
with disfavor on large-scale dollar grants. 

Therefore you can expect a plan that 
emphasizes long-term loans, involving 
U.S., European and Asian capital, both 
public and private. Planners, too, must 
consider the preference of some Con- 
gressmen for “self-help” programs of 
technical aid. 
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In some cases, according to the plan- 
ners, grants cannot be ruled out.. How- 
ever, some unspent foreign-aid funds, 
including money appropriated for Indo- 
China, may be available for this pur- 
pose. Foreign-aid spending now is run- 
ning at an annual rate of 4 billion dol- 
lars, compared to an estimate of 5.4 bil- 
lion for the year ending next June 30. 

Where help would go. The vast area 
which would benefit from the Asia plan 
runs from Korea and Japan down through 





—Wide World 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 
. . » looking for European contributors 


Formosa and the Philippines, takes in 
Indo-China’s free part, Malaya, Thailand, 
Burma, Pakistan, India, Afghanistan and 
Ceylon. It will also include Indonesia 
and, to some extent, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Total spending in these countries 
in 1953 was estimated at 75 billion 
dollars, as compared to 350 billion for 
the U.S. and 200 billion for Western 
Europe. 

Right now, Harold E. Stassen, the 
present Foreign Operations Administra- 
tor, is shopping around among repre- 
sentatives of the countries in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, talking up 
the idea of Europe’s contributing to the 
Asia-plan kitty. 

Mr. Stassen regards European partti- 


cipation as essential to success of the 
plan. He says the extent of U.S. spend- 
ing will depend on how much the West 
European countries are willing to do. It 
is being pointed out that the NATO coun- 
tries, plus Germany, now hold some 10 
billion dollars in gold and short-term dol- 
lar assets. 

Another basic idea behind the devel- 
oping plan is to establish conditions that 
will bring Asian capital out of hiding, 
put it to constructive use. And, as Mr, 
Stassen sees it, private capital, both U. §, 
and foreign, should in time pick up the 
job and carry it forward. 

Plan‘s co-ordinator. The man who 
will really control the size and nature 
of the Asia program, co-ordinate it 
with other aspects of U.S. foreign and 
domestic economic policy, is Joseph 
M. Dodge, Detroit banker who earlier 
was Budget Director in the present 
Administration. 

Mr. Dodge has been named by the 
President to head the Cabinet-level 
Council on Foreign Economic Policy. 
The principles which are expected to 
guide him in his new job are investment, 
development and self-help for other 
countries. 

Along with the Asia plan, Mr. Dodge 
has to consider U.S. tariff and trade 
policies, functions of the Export-Import 
Bank, problems of East-West trade. He 
will also weigh the effect of the Asia plan 
on U.S. business interests, and on na- 
tional security in general. 

The underdeveloped areas of Latin 
America, in some ways, will be compet- 
ing for U.S. attention with the Asian 
countries. U.S. spending on Asian de- 
fense will parallel the economic outlays. 

What kind of strings? Lying ahead, 
too, is the delicate issue of how far the 
Asian countries receiving U.S. aid will 
be allowed to go in dealing with Red 
China. This especially affects Japan, the 
most highly industrialized nation in the 
Orient, and Ceylon, which has built up 
a big rubber-rice trade with the Peiping 
Communists. 

Still another question that arises is the 
relationship between the U.S. project 
and the Colombo Plan, a kind of British 
Point Four setup involving most of the 
countries earmarked for American help. 

All these matters remain to be worked 
out in the months to come, before the 
U.S. taxpayer starts footing the bills to 
help another have not” area to help it- 
self. 
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Ford’s new V-8s offer substantial power increase, 
“Trigger-Torque” performance, fashion interiors 
























Inside Story 
of the beautiful 
755 Ford 


Ford for ’55 is a mechanized marvel. But today 
it takes more than a fine engine to power a sale. It 


takes styling—outside and inside. 


That is why Ford’s new inside story is one 
of captivating color and texture 
—tribute to upholstery 
material exactingly 


chosen and 


tested. 
Vinyl-coated 
seat tops and trim 
demanded one type of 
fabric, headlinings quite 
another. Arm rests and door 
panels offered individual backing 
problems. We are proud that 

Wellington Sears fabric diversity —ranging 
from heavy-duty sateens and drills to the supple 


“Lantuck”@® non-woven fabric—helped put Ford on the road. 


Today, Wellington Sears supplies fabrics for all the major 
automotive firms. Indeed from ocean-going duck to 
aircraft laminates, Wellington Sears has been blue-printing 
fabrics for industrial progress for over a century. 


Unparalleled experience—and equipment—is at your service. 





lellington Sears 


A Subsidiary of West Point Manufacturing Company 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


For The Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, 
Metallurgical, Automotive, Marine And Many Other Industries 


Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York, 13, N.Y. * Atlanta « Boston * Chicago « Dallas * Detroit * Los Angeles « Philadelphia * San Francisco « St. Louis 















m=awith SENATOR WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


Republican Leader in the Senate 


THE KNOWLAND STORY 





a Majority Leader in relation to the President? 


just before the Senator left Washington. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Why did Senator Knowland ad- 
vocate a blockade of Red China? Wherein does he 
agree or disagree with Mr. Eisenhower? Is there a 
cleavage on foreign policy in the Republican Party, 
and how does the Senator interpret his obligations as 


These and other questions are discussed by Sena- 
tor Knowland in the following interview, which took 
place in the conference room of “U.S. News & World 
Report” Tuesday of last week. It came in an interval 
between two all-day conferences at the White House 





SENATOR WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND has been helping 
to shape American foreign policy for nearly a decade. 
When, in 1945, Mr. Knowland was appointed, he 
became the nation’s youngest Senator. Elected twice 
since, he has served on the Foreign Relations and 
Appropriations committees and as chairman of the 
Republican Policy Committee. Last year, he was 
unanimously elected Senate Majority Leader. 

As Minority Leader and chief Republican spokes- 
man, Mr. Knowland will continue to play a decisive 
role in handling the President’s legislative program 
in the new Congress. 








Q Do you consider yourself, Senator Knowland, a 
member of the “right wing” or the “left wing” of the 
Republican Party? 

A I think these terms a bit difficult to define. I suppose 
it’s from where a person is sitting. I consider myself a 
Republican—period. 

Q Do you think these terms—“left” and “right wing” 
—can be applied to foreign policy? 

A Again, I think that’s pretty hard to tell, because I 
think it’s from the point where a person is sitting. I think 
it’s too easy to oversimplify as to whether a person’s phil- 
osophical approach applies to a particular foreign 
policy or not. 

Q Then you think these terms are used by persons 
who are critical of others rather than as applied to them- 
selves—people do not call themselves “left” or “right”? 

A No, I don’t think so. 

Q It’s the question of the other fellow calling the per- 
son he disagrees with either “right” or “left” — 

A That’s right. I think that very largely covers many 
of them. 

Q Would you say that this last vote in the Senate, on 
the McCarthy case, represented a “left” and “right 
wing” division? 

A I don’t believe so, no. 

Q You think that there are men in both parties who 
on domestic policies would be found in either wing? 

A Yes. I think the record would demonstrate that. 

Q How would you classify the Republican Party to- 


day from the standpoint of ideology or philosophy? 


Would you call it a progressive or conservative or radi- 
cal or liberal party? 
A I would say it was a moderate party. Again, it is 


difficult to classify, but I would say it was moderate- 
conservative. 

Q The President uses the term “progressive-moder- 
ate”— 

A Again, it depends upon a person’s definition. 

Q Would you call yourself a progressive-moderate? 

A No, I don’t know that I would say that. I think I 
am a moderate, but some sitting considerably to the 
“left” might say that I am conservative and some sit- 
ting to the “right” might say I am progressive. It de- 
pends upon the vantage point of the viewer. 

Q Have you in your votes in the Senate supported 
the Eisenhower Administration? 

A Yes. In the first session of the 83d Congress, the per- 
centages of support as shown by the Congressional Quar- 
terly show that I had 87 per cent in support of the Eisen- 
hower legislative recommendations in foreign and do- 
mestic policy, which was the second highest of all the Re- 
publican Senators in the Senate. 

In the second session, which was in 1954, it shows that 
I had 91 per cent, which was the highest of any Senator, 
either Republican or Democrat, including those who 
were for Eisenhower before Chicago, which I was not. I 
was for Governor Warren. 

But if the President’s program is moderate-progressive 
or moderate-conservative, or whatever it is, I had that 
batting average in support of it. 

Q Then do you think, for instance, that the New 
York Times is justified in creating a separate sect and 
calling it “Knowlandism”? 

A I long ago learned that, if you’re in public life, you 
have to have a hide that can be harpooned, and so it 
hasn’t bothered me too muck. But whatever they were 
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91% Support for Eisenhower Program ... But Leader 


Must Speak His Convictions . .. Facing Up to Russia 


referring to, mine was the highest percentage of support 
of the Eisenhower program in the last session and the 
second highest in the first session. 

Q Going to your beliefs on foreign policy, how far 
back was it that you began to focus attention on the 
problems of Asia as contrasted with those of Europe? 

A I came to the Senate in 1945, in September, and I 
think either that winter when we had a session or the 
next January I first talked on Asia. 

Q What was your position then? Was it in accord with 
your Republican colleagues? 

A I think generally it was in accord with those of the 
Republicans in the Senate, and I might say with a good 
many of the Democrats of the Senate as well. I’ve never, 
contrary to some misinformation, favored an “Asia first” 
policy. When I came to the Senate, I supported Senator 
Vandenberg’s general policies [Senator Vandenberg was 
the leading Republican on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee]. I voted for the Greek-Turkish aid, the Marshall 
Plan at the time, the North Atlantic Alliance. 


Where I differed from the then Administration was 


that I felt Communism was a global menace, and it 
would do no good to close the door in Europe and leave 
the door wide open in Asia. So, I began to direct some 
attention to Asia because I felt not sufficient attention 
was being given to it. 

Q Has history indicated that that was probably cor- 


"rect? 


A I think it has. 

Q Have you at any time in your discussions of foreign 
policy taken what’s known as an “isolationist” position? 

A Not to my knowledge. 

Q What would you consider an “isolationist” today 
to be? 

A Well, I don’t know many “isolationists,” in the 
terms normally used, because certainly with the modern 
day of airplanes and atomic weapons Chicago and Min- 
neapolis are as close to potential danger as San Francisco 
or New York. 

Q Isn’t it usually associated with someone who wants 
to “go it alone’’? 

A Yes. However, I don’t think that that would be nec- 
essarily a correct definition in the historical sense of an 
isolationist. 

Q The isolationist didn’t want to fight anybody, even 
alone, did he? 

A And he hoped, presumably, that this country could 
avoid being involved in difficulties that might happen 
abroad. But, in this day and age of the airplane and the 
atomic weapon, I don’t think this nation can return to 
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isolation any more than an adult can return to child- 
hood, regardless of how pleasant the recollections might 
be. 

Q Did you ever favor our “going it alone’? For in- 
stance, on the blockade of Red China—did you mean a 
blockade all by ourselves? 

A I meant that I felt we had to do something beyond 
merely sending a note. Certainly I have no objection if 
the President wants to follow through on going up to the 
United Nations and getting them to send a note. 

But I don’t think their note sending will be any more 
effective than ours, though, of course, there is the possi- 
bility it might be. I think the determination as to whether 
that is effective or not is whether the Americans in uni- 
form get out of Communist prisons. Now, if they don’t, 
I would like to see the United Nations, if it’s going to be 
a collective action, either put on economic sanctions or 
authorize a blockade. But, if they don’t, then I think we 
have an obligation to these men who are wearing our uni- 
form—taken out of their homes in America and sent 
on an assignment overseas under orders and shot down 
in defense of the collective system of security of the 
United Nations. I think we have the obligation to take 
the action alone if the others don’t go with us. 

Q Are you interested in all the Americans who are 
not in prison but are kept in China? 

A Yes. But, of course, we just don’t know how many 
are still alive. 

Q The last figures were that there are 57— 

A Yes, and there may be more. 

Q When you announced that you were in favor of a 
blockade, did you then state at any time that you wanted 
a blockade applied alone, without going to the U.N.? 

A No. But I said that I thought the blockade would be 
effective, as a personal opinion. 

Q Did you have in mind any actual naval action, or 
was it the application of sanctions in the home ports of 
origin? 

A I had in mind whatever would cut off all trade with 
Communist China. I would be prepared to support 
naval action if that’s the only way it could be done. 

Q Do you believe it would lead to World War III? 

A Well, of course, no one in dealing with the Commu- 
nist world should ever take a step unless they are pre- 
pared to recognize how the Communists might react to 
it. I think the most dangerous thing you could do to the 
Communist world is to bluff and not be willing to back 
it up. But unless the Soviet Union itself is prepared for 
war, I don’t think they will come into it. 

(Continued on next page) 
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I don’t think the Chinese Communists are in a position 
to offset an air and naval blockade of China. If the 
Russians are prepared to come into a war anyway, why, 
they probably have their timetable worked out, and 
what we do won’t affect them a great deal. 

Q Do you think we should make national policy on 
the basis of fear that we might get into a war? 

A No, I don’t think this country was built or has 
grown on the basis of fear, but rather on faith and cour- 
age. I think if you ever get in the position where “coexist- 
ence” becomes in fact peace at any price, then inevitably 
you will have most of the world going behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Q Wor't that possibly produce a war itself? 

A I think it’s more likely to produce a war than other- 
wise. 

Q Through miscalculation of the enemy? 

A Through miscalculation and—for instance, let’s 
be specific: Supposing three months from now the So- 
viets take action against Finland and give them an ulti- 
matum that they have to set up a coalition Government 
with Communists in their Cabinet, and the Finns resist 
and there is another aggression. Then the cry goes up 
in this country or in Britain: “Well, that’s a terrible 
thing that’s happening to the Finns, but is it worth risk- 
ing New York or Paris or London for Helsinki?” 

If the public is in the frame of mind that there’s noth- 
ing worse than the danger of atomic war, and we do noth- 
ing, and then they move into Sweden, and the same cry 
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7:00 A.M.: That was the only time open on Senator Know- 
land’s busy schedule. So editors of U.S. News & World 
Report brought out the coffee pot to fortify all hands. 


“| don’t think this nation 
can return to isolation’ 


goes up: “Shall we risk Chicago or San Francisco, Otta- 
wa or Madrid for Stockholm, or whatever it may be?” 
then each of the nations on the periphery will go down 
the Communist drain. 

There’s just no alternative there. It means under those 
circumstances that the Communists take them all, one by 
one! I think the ruthless men in the Kremlin will take 
that as a go-ahead signal and will inevitably take the 
balance of the world should we and our allies ever get 
into the frame of mind of “peace at any price.” 

Q What if they move gradually throughout Indo- 
China, or take Quemoy? 

A I think the same thing applies, as I tried to point 
out in my speech in the Senate on November 15. I think 
it opens up an entire additional technique for the Soviet 
Union and their Communist satellites to go on a nibbling 
process around the world, and pretty soon we’ll just be 
nibbled until we’re down to a continental Dienbienphu. 

Q Do you take the position, then, that we should pre- 
vent them from taking the first bite? 

A I do. 

Q Regardless of how small it is? 

A Regardless of how small it is. I think the world bal- 
ance of power is now so upset that from here on out the 
future peace of the world is endangered and our future 
possibility of being able to win the struggle—if one 1s 
forced upon us—if we permit any further Communist 
aggressions. 

Q Are you in favor of extending those commitments, 
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“I've never favored 
an ‘Asia first’ policy’’ 


Senator, in the sense of the islands off the China shore, 
for example. There appears to be some debate as to 
whether or not the seizure of those islands would con- 
stitute a “bite.” Do you think they would? 

A Personally, I think they would. It’s an arguable 
point, and people can have honest differences of opin- 
ion. I’ve been on Quemoy Island and while I think it is 
true that you can lose Quemoy and still keep Formosa, I 
think from a psychological point of view the loss of Que- 
moy would have the same effect as the loss of Dienbien- 
phu had on Indo-China. 

Now, you can make a perfectly logical case that Dien- 
bienphu, which was a little fortress with a relatively 
small garrison as garrisons go, could be lost without 
losing all of Northern Vietnam, but the psychological 
impact of the loss of Dienbienphu was such that it broke 
the morale of the resistance in Indo-China at the time. 
I think the loss of Quemoy would be far more psycholog- 
ical than military, and, therefore, I would not be in 
favor of their being permitted to take Quemoy. 

Q Can we keep them from taking it? 

A I think we could. 

Q Senator, we published in the last few weeks two 
articles on the Pearl Harbor disaster, and from all the 
documents that are available it is apparent that the 
Policy of the United States then was to let the enemy 
strike the first blow. Are we committed, under this Ad- 
ministration, to the destruction of New York, or Detroit 
or Chicago, before we will retaliate? Must we accept the 


8:30 A.M.: Questions and coffee were still plentiful as 
the interview drew to a close. Senator Knowland’s car was 
waiting outside to take him to a White House conference. 
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destruction of American cities as the initial blow, or is 
there a difference of opinion on the striking-the-first- 
blow technique? Do you see any discussion developing 
as to the point at which we might be justified in recog- 
nizing a belligerent purpose? 

A I would like to reserve any comment on that. I 
can’t speak for the Administration and I don’t want to be 
misunderstood. There are some differences of opinion at 
this point and I don’t think our policies as yet are actual- 
ly frozen, or fixed. And one reason I spoke when I did re- 
cently was to give the amber traffic light before the pol- 
icies became fixed. 

Q Is there much debate on that point going on? 

A I am not at liberty to say whether there is debate 
or discussion going on, but I think it is one of the ob- 
vious problems which the American people have to face 
up to as the Communist world builds up to an atomic 
stalemate, or perhaps to atomic superiority. 

All these questions are involved: Are we going to be in 
a better position to face up to the problem six years from 
now than we are today, if the Communist world is deter- 
mined on the conflict? Could they be defeated if they 
attack now, in the judgment of our responsible military 
people? Do those military people feel, if the Soviet Un- 
ion make their determination to attack us in six years, 
that we would be just as able to defeat them in 1960? 

Q But would we take the first defeat—that’s the 
point? 


(Continued on next page) 
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... In war: “Survival of a nation may be decided in 10 days” 


A I don’t think anybody knows just how this thing 
may develop. 

Q There is an increasing fearfulness among the vari- 
ous governments. What is responsible for that? Do you 
think the governments have some new information about 
atomic warfare which isn’t generally known but is caus- 
ing them to hold back? 

A Are you speaking of the Allied governments? 

Q Yes— 

A Well, I think we want to be fair about this situation. 
Some of those countries had a great deal of destruction 
in World War II. Geographically they are a little closer 
to the danger, so even without atomic weapons some of 
those areas might be overrun in the first two or three 
weeks of this war. This war may not last as long as other 
wars have lasted. There may be a situation where sur- 
vival of a nation will be decided in 10 days. That is not 
beyond the realm of possibility. 

So all of those factors enter into it. I don’t think any- 
one should be unsympathetic or at least fail to recognize 
that a fellow sitting in Great Britain, which is a relative- 
ly concentrated area and close to Soviet air bases, etc., 
may deal with this situation a little differently than we 
may deal with it, though our country for the first time 
in its history is subject to attack on the day war would 
break out. But in 1917 and 1941 there was at least a 
question of their gaining control of the seas, and so on. 


MORE STRENGTH NOW— 


All those factors enter into it, but assume for the 
moment, what I believe is the case, that as of today we 
have atomic superiority, and we have thc superiority in 
delivery of weapons, but that five years from now we 
may not be in that position. 

If that fear of weakness is being expressed today in 
the capitals of Europe, what will be the situation five 
years from now, if the Soviet Ambassador goes to the 
Foreign Minister, to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, of 
Country A, and says: “Here is a five-hour ultimatum! 
You must declare that no American plane will take off 
from a base in your country. If you do not make that 
clear as a declaration of your own neutrality, we’re 
going to blast Paris, Rome, London or Madrid,”—what- 
ever country it may be. 

Now, will they be better able to stand up at that time 
than they are today? I think not. 

I say that that is why we must not permit them to 
gain control over additional populations and why they 
must be resisted now. 

Q Maybe we should build some aircraft carriers? 

A All those things. I think there is a question that has 
to be decided, as to whether these bases which we have 
will be available to us, in the event we are brought under 
attack. 

Q Have you read the article by Professor Niemeyer 
of Yale in our magazine? 


A Not yet. 

@ He projects the idea that maybe after 10 years of 
“peaceful co-existence” we will find ourselves in the po- 
sition where there will be a war party and a peace party 
in this country and the peace party will say, “Yes, war is 
bad; the Russian demands are severe, but if we give in 
we will exist, and if we don’t give in we will be destroyed. 
Therefore, the choice is existence under slavery or war, 
and we prefer existence under slavery.” He projects that 
contingency 10 years from now as being the issue in our 
country— ~*- 

A In my Senate speech on November 15th last I was 
trying to point out the dangers in this nibbling operation 
that each of those countries on the periphery is going to 
be faced with—and I think a lot sooner than 10 years, 

Q How would being firm with the Russians, drawing a 
line as you suggest, prevent them from building up their 
atomic strength? Wouldn't we be faced with that in 10 
years anyhow? 

A No, I think not, necessarily, because it all depends 
on what else is being done at the same time. The difficul- 
ty that I think we are going to be faced with, probably in 
the spring, is the Big Four meeting, and at that meeting 
the Soviet Union is going to have a price. They are going 
to demand, in my judgment—the minimum they are 
going to demand—is that we recognize the existing fron- 
tiers of the Soviet world, which will in effect mean that 
we are putting our moral and legal approval upon the 
perpetual enslavement of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania and all these other countries. Undoubtedly 
on behalf of their Chinese allies they are going to demand 
the Communists’ admission into the United Nations. 

If they gain that second objective, I think they are 
going to give such tremendous impetus and face to Mao 
Tse-tung and Chou En-lai that the balance of Asia will 
go down the drain so fast it will make your head swim. 

So this is something which we might as well begin 
to get some public discussion about—what price the 
United States Government and the American people are 
going to be prepared to pay at a Big Four conference— 
because it is not something you can keep putting under 
the rug like a bad housekeeper does the trash. It’s going 
to have to be faced up to. 


PROBLEM WITH ALLIES— 


Q Do you think there is any sentiment in the State De- 
partment taking that line? 

A I don’t think there is in the responsible leadership 
of the State Department at the present time. And I hope 
and pray that there will be none in the future. But I wish 
I could say as much for our allies. And our problem will 
be that unless we have a clearly defined understanding 
with all the people when we go into a Big Four confet- 
ence, with the Russians there with their request, and if we 
find ourselves outvoted three to one—if that unhappy 
event should happen, at that point do we take the re- 
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.-- “Some see ‘coexistence’ as a peace-at-any-price situation” 


sponsibility of breaking up the conference with every- 
body saying, “Well, you may be responsible for starting 
an atomic war?” 

Or do we acquiesce in it on the grounds that we’ve 
been outvoted, three to one? Or just what do we do then? 

All I am trying to say is that I think that we ought to 
be sufficiently adult to look at this problem a little in 
advance rather than to have to meet each crisis as it 
blazes forth in our morning newspaper. 

These problems are going to come up as sure as 
tomorrow is going to follow today. And I think the 
American people will react if they have the facts and 
if they have a chance to be given the facts. But I 
think we are entering into a whole series of problems 
on which we better get a pretty basic and sound pub- 
lic opinion—whatever the policy is going to be. And 
we should get that in advance, rather than presenting 
the people with a fait accompli. 


SENATE DEBATE NEEDED— 


Q You don’t think debate in the Senate and the 
House should be suppressed then? 

A No. Now, of all the times in our history, I think 
these questions should be discussed. 

Q Do you think there has been enough revelation of 
facts, or are we getting only partial information? 


A I think there has been a great deal of revelation of 


facts, but I think a full discussion is going to be necessary 
in the next session. I think it is going to be desirable and 
I think that our people are entitled to it. 

Q Has anyone tried to suppress that discussion? 

A No, I have had no personal indications from any- 
body in the Administration trying to suppress me on it. 
But I have observed a good many editorial columnists’ 
comments which rather indicate that when a person 
speaks up he ought to be cut down. And I just don’t in- 
tend to be cut down. Obviously it’s not a pleasant thing 
to be in difference with your Administration even 9 
per cent of the time. 

I want to see this Administration a success. It’s the 
first Republican Administration in 20 years. But when I 
have a deep conviction, as I do on this, I don’t intend to 
remain silent and have my grandchildren 10 or 20 years 
from now—and I have three of them—say, “You had 


» some responsibility—you had more knowledge than per- 


haps the public had—why didn’t you speak up at that 
time, when you saw this atomic stalemate, or Soviet 
superiority coming?” 

Q The Majority Leader, it is being said, should not 
speak up— 

A I don’t believe that is true. I don’t think the Con- 
gress should be subordinate to the executive. I don’t 
think that the Majority Leader should be gagged. 

Q Do you think your position since 1945 with respect 
to U.S. policy in the Far East has been consistent? 

AI do. 


Q And by that might it be inferred that your Republi- 
cans in the Senate and others have more or less agreed 
with you in the past? 

A Of course, there’ve been shadings of opinion, and 
I never did say that all Republicans would necessarily 
agree in going as far as I would be prepared to go on it. 
But I think the general policy of recognizing the impor- 
tance of Asia has been one that has had strong Republi- 
can support, and I think rather strong Democratic 
support, too. 

Q Have you had any protest from any of your Repub- 
lican colleagues since you recently announced your 
position? 

A No, I have not. 

Q Not among the members of the Senate? 

A No. 

Q Is there any difference of opinion among Republi- 
cans with respect to the Far Eastern policy? 

A I think basically not, though they might differ in 
degree. And I’ve had a great many Democratic Senators 
as well as Republicans who have been generally in sup- 
port of President Eisenhower—some of them who sup- 
ported him prior to Chicago—tell me they think that 
basically the position I’ve taken is sound and needed 
to be taken. 

Q Do you mean that there have been no members of 
your party who told you that they disagreed with 
your position— 

A I do not say that there aren’t some who disagree— 

Q But you have had no statements of disagreement 
from them— 

A That’s right. 

Q Would you say that the present policy is one of 
peace at any price? 

A No, I do not think that it is. But I think that there 
are some of our allies, and I think that there may. be 
some people in this country, who are gradually getting 
into the position where they understand “coexistence” 
as being a peace-at-any-price situation. 


DIFFERENCE WITH PRESIDENT— 


Q The President has said that he doesn’t believe there 
are any fundamental differences between you and him— 

A I think that is correct. ‘ 

Q There is a difference as to methods, he said— 

A Yes. 

Q What do you think he meant by “methods” —timing? 

A We might just take this question of the blockade as 
an example. He may very properly “eel that he wants to 
take some intermediate steps. After all, he’s a military 
man. He was our commander in Europe. He’s President 
of the United States. He’s just as concerned about these 
Americans who are prisoners as any of the rest of us are. 
But I think that he may prefer to operate through the 
United Nations and see if that will work out. 


(Continued on next page) 
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.-- In a blockade of China: “I’m prepared to accept risk’ 


Q Well, if he’s just as concerned, what justification 
would you say you had for speaking out about it at the 
time that you did? 

A The reason I felt this concern is that I’ve also been 
concerned about the American civilians who have been 
in China. In 1951, I took this matter up, first with the 
State Department privately for a good many weeks—I 
think for several months, as a matter of fact—and final- 
ly could get no satisfaction that any effective steps were 
being taken regarding these Americans. 

At that time, in December of 1951, I released for the 
first time the names of the 32 American civilians who were 
in prison. Mr. Acheson [then Secretary of State] took a 
very dim view of the situation, as did his Under Secre- 
tary, Mr. Webb at the time, who raised some objection to 
my having released the names. It was the first time that 
the American people had been fully informed that we had 
32 Americans in Communist jails. But my mail from the 
families and associates of those in jail was, I would say, 
90 per cent favorable to it, and the response from the 
country was also favorable. And I have since seen a num- 
ber of those who have come out of Communist jails, and 
they thought it was helpful to call attention to the con- 
dition under which they were imprisoned. 


PRESSURE ON UNITED NATIONS— 


Q When you spoke out, there was criticism. The argu- 
ment was made that nobody in the Senate should rock 
the boat, and particularly that the Majority Leader 
shouldn’t be heard from at all on that issue. What do you 
think about that? 

A First of all, I think I have a responsibility as a 
United States Senator. Secondly, I think actually it 
might have been helpful to both Secretary of State 
Dulles and the Administration in dealing with the United 
Nations to point out that there was considerable ferment 
—as I think there is—in the Congress and in the country, 
and therefore help give the United Nations members a 
sense of urgency; that if they’re going to act, it isn’t 
something that can be dragged on for three or four years 
with these American soldiers. They are unlike the Amer- 
ican civilians who went there under their own volition. 

While I think it is a.. outrageous thing that men who 
are professors or missionaries or students should be rot- 
ting in Communist jails for three or four years, as 
some of these civilians have, at least they went under 
their own power. 

Now, when you take American men, put them in uni- 
form and send them there, and then, in violation of inter- 
national law and the letter and spirit of the armistice, 
they are kept in jail, why, I think we’ve got to do more 
than merely send a note—our sending notes or the 
U.N. sending a note, while these fellows one year, two 
years, three years from now are still in jail. I think we 
would undermine the morale of our armed forces if that 
happens. 


Q Then you think your speaking out was helpful in 
crystallizing public opinion? 

A I think it was. 

Q Why was there so much criticism? A lot of people 
supporting the Administration opened fire on you— 

A I recognize that, but I don’t understand why that 
necessarily should have come. I was prepared for it. 
That is one of the penalties you have to assume if you 
do speak out. 

Q Well, that raises the question of whether we are 
moving toward a peace-at-any-price attitude, doesn’t it? 
Do you think the elements that attacked you were pre- 
dominantly those that feared your mention of blockade 
would lead to sterner steps? 

_A I think there’s a possibility of that, and, of course, I, 
again, don’t believe that we should ignore the possibility 
that a Russian submarine might intervene in the block- 
ade and try to sink an American vessel, or they might 
give a submarine to the so-called Chinese “volunteers,” 
or they may operate them under the Chinese flag, as pre- 
sumably they were operating MIG planes in Korea, 
That’s always a possibility. And no responsible person 
should advocate a policy unless he recognizes that there 
might be certain actions. I am prepared to accept that 
risk. We have to do more than merely send a note in this 
instance. 

Q Do you think the Administration has had under 
study, as a theoretical solution, perhaps, the blockade? 

A Where they’re dealing with various potentials, I 
think undoubtedly a study has been given to this and 
other questions. I am not prepared to go into detail on 
that. 

Q Senator, do you think there is any support for your 
position in the State Department itself? 

A As of this moment—that is, a blockade going on 
before this other course has been followed out—I would 
say, perhaps, very little. But if we are not successful in 
getting these men out, then I think there might be some 
support. 


TIME LIMIT ON WAITING— 


Q What time limit do you think should apply in that 
case? How long should we wait? 

A I personally expressed the opinion that if these 
people are not out by the time Congress reconvenes in 
January, I think this is going to be a major issue in the 
next session of Congress. 

Q Do you think the Democratic leadership will refrain 
from making any comments on this situation? 

A No, I don’t believe they will if this United Nations 
action is not effective. 

Q Do you hold the view that Senators should keep 
quiet on foreign policy and say nothing and let the Presi- 
dent do the whole thing? 

A No, I’ve never subscribed to that theory. I think if 
there had been some discussion prior to Yalta and some 
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..- “Il look upon Congress as a coequal branch” 


of the other wartime sessions by people who were in a 
position to have some facts, we might have avoided some 
of the pitfalls we got into. 

Q You don’t think that if a Majority Leader doesn’t 
agree with the President he should resign, as has been 
suggested? 

A No, I don’t. First of all, I would like to give you my 
concept of the Majority Leadership. In the first place, 
under the 20 years of the New Deal, the wrong concept 
developed on the position of Congress under our con- 
stitutional system, and its leadership as well, that it was 
almost a subordinate body to the executive. 

Now, under our Constitution, that is not the American 
concept, and certainly isn’t my concept, of the balance 
between the three branches of the Government. 


MAJORITY LEADER’S DUTIES— 


I look upon Congress as a cvequal branch. I think it 
was meant to be a coequal branch. I think I can best 
express what I think the Majority Leader is by, first, 
saying what he is not. He is not an administrative Cabi- 
net official who can be appointed and dismissed at will 
by a President, whether the President is a Democrat or 
a Republican, and I don’t believe he should be. He’s not 
an Army officer who can be disciplined by the command- 


ing general. He has a dual responsibility—a dual job. | 


One is to represent the views of his party in the Senate, 
and in a kind of broad sense of the Senate itself, to the 
White House. Secondly, he is to interpret the views of 
the Administration to his party, and where he finds that 
there are differences between the two, try to work out 
areas of agreement with regard to those differences. 

I think that a Majority Leader would not be discharg- 
ing his responsibility if he attended White House meet- 
ings knowing that the sentiment of the Senate on a par- 
ticular issue, whether it be a domestic or a foreign prob- 
lem, was substantially one way or the other and should 
remain silent and then come up to a point where there 
was a major conflict developing between the White 
House and the Senate. 

It was on that basis that Senator Taft, when he was 
alive and I was chairman of the Folicy Committee—long 
before the controversy over the so-called “Bricker 
Amendment” broke into print and got into the situation 
that finally developed—worked constructively not only 
with Senator Bricker and the American Bar Association, 
and others who were concerned on this question, but 
with the State Department and the Department of Jus- 
tice and with the Administration—with all those who 
were concerned with the problem—to see if we couldn’t 
find an area of agreement. 

On at least three different occasions we felt that such 
an area of agreement had been found. But at the last 
minute the thing was kicked over, once by one side and 
once by the other, and when it went to a vote, the final 
George substitute was defeated only by a single vote. 


But what it did bear out, I think, and what we pointed 
out to the Administration, was that the sentiment both 
in the country and in the Congress was very strong, 
demonstrated by almost a two-thirds vote by both the 
Republicans and Democrats. And if an area of agree- 
ment could be worked out, it would have been advisable 
and constructive to do so. 

Q Many people agree that Congress and the President 
are coequal, but they feel that’s largely applicable to 
domestic policy. They have the feeling that the Presi- 
dent should have the right to conduct foreign policy 
alone. Does that alter your concept at all? 

A No, I think not. I think that by the treaty provi- 
sions of the Constitution the President should get the 
advice and consent of the Senate. I think the Senate has 
a responsibility in this treaty-making process and that 
Congress has in the entire field of foreign affairs. We 
have the warmaking power certainly—though that 
was short-circuited to a considerable extent in the Ko- 
rean war. 

I felt that that was a great mistake for President Tru- 
man not to come to Congress. I was not critical of him 
for the action taken, because I think action had to be 
taken in Korea, but for the methods used. If action had 
not been taken, perhaps by this time Japan would have 
gone behind the Iron Curtain and down the Communist 
drain. 

I believe just as certainly as I sit here today that had 
President Truman come to the Congress and laid the 
matter before them as it was before the United Nations, 
there would have been overwhelming support from the 
House and Senate for the action. 

I think the Truman Administration established a very 
dangerous precedent for the future of this country by 
having committed our forces without getting the ap- 
proval of the Congress, or at least coming to Congress 
immediately thereafter and getting an approval of the 
action that had been taken the day before. This is a field 
in which I think the Congress has a proper interest. 


A LEGAL “STATE OF WAR”— 


Q Do you think that, if the matter had gone to Con- 
gress, there would have been a legal state of war between 
ourselves and the aggressor countries? 

A There might have been a state of war. I don’t know 
just what procedure the President would have recom- 
mended. That seems to be a moot question. Since we were 
committing the American Air Force, Army and Navy, I 
think the constitutional way would have been for him to 
come before us and ask that a state of war be declared or 
that the Congress authorize the use of American forces. 

Q Had there been a state of war, we would not have 
been prevented in applying the blockade at the time, 
which we apparently did not— 

A That is correct. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Q So that, by not declaring a state of war, we confined 
ourselves to what the President then called a “local police 
action” — 

A I suppose from a technical, legal sense that’s true, 
but we had the fourth largest war in our history—no 
matter what you call it. 

Q The Chinese weren't in it at the start, were they? 

A No. They presumably were not in it at the start, 
thou’. ' think there were even then some Chinese troops 
masquerading as North Korean divisions. 


BIPARTISAN ACTION— 


Q Wasn't that the argument in the State Department 
against going to Congress, that it would produce a legal 
state of war and would necessitate taking action against 
Communist China? 

A That may very well be the case. The interesting 
thing was, of course—and I did some considerable re- 
search on this at the time there was some criticism of 
President Eisenhower for not carrying on bipartisan 
consultations. I gathered the information and made a 
speech in the Senate on May 11th of this year and 
documented the number of conferences which had 
been held in the year and a half of the Eisenhower 
Administration up to that time, precisely who attended, 
what the subject matter was, and where the meet- 
ings were held, either in the Secretary of State’s office 
or in the White House or in the committee rooms, 
and so on, and there has been the fullest type of 
consultation. 

I don’t believe today you could talk to a responsible 
Democratic leader of the House or Senate—or the rank- 
ing people on the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
or the two Armed Services committees—who would 
not admit to you that President Eisenhower and 
his Administration hasn’t consulted, really consulted, 
with the majority and minority members of Congress 
far more fully than they have been consulted in any re- 
cent Administration of our country. I think that record 
is a success and a challenge. 

Now, by contrast with that, the Korean war broke out 
on Saturday, June 24th, our time, which was the 25th of 
June Korean time. President Truman was not in Wash- 
ington at the time. He came into Washington the fol- 
lowing day and held a meeting at the Blair House that 
was attended by the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense, and by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and certain 
key administrative people. There were no members of 
Congress present at that meeting. They met again on 
Monday, the 26th— 

Q On that first meeting, they took action? 

A No, not military action. On the first meeting they 
met and discussed the problem and the steps to be taken 
at the United Nations. The second meeting was held on 
Monday, the 26th. On the evening of Monday, the 26th, 
they finally sent out a message to General MacArthur 


that he was authorized to commit American air and sea 
forces to resist the aggression in Korea. 

Again, there were no members of Congress consulted 
on that. That message went out at about 9:30 at night 
on Monday, the 26th—it was not until the morning of 
Tuesday, the 27th, congressional leadership was first 
called to the White House. 

At that time I was not in the echelon of party leader- 
ship, but I have discussed the matter with people who at- 
tended, and that time, when the Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders were called into the White House, the 
President had a prepared statement which was read to 
them. In fact, it’s the same statement which was released 
to the press. It had already been mimeographed. And 
when they had got back to Capitol Hill, the announce- 
ment was already on the wire-association printers in the 
reception room outside the Senate. 

Q They weren't asked for their opinion— 

A They weren’t asked for their opinion. They were 
told that on Monday, the 26th, the American forces had 
been committed in Korea. So that that is the difference in 
operation between that Administration and this one. 
Senator Vandenberg personally told me—and he stated 
it on the floor of the Senate publicly, as a matter of fact 
—that he had never been consulted in regard to Yalta 
and he had not been consulted in regard to certain of 
the Far Eastern decisions that have been made. He was 
consulted on the United Nations and on certain Euro- 
pean decisions, but, as far as Asia was concerned, he was 
not consulted. 


FULL CONSULTATION NOW— 


Q We actually went to war without Congress being 
informed— 

A That is right. And what is worse, Congress was in 
Washington. It was not even a question where you might 
get an emergency-type action, where the Russians might 
start across the Elbe and Congress would be in adjourn- 
ment and it was a matter of the destruction of your 
forces-in-being if some action weren’t promptly taken. 
But here was a case where Congress was in Washing- 
ton, and yet the leadership was not consulted until after 
the basic decision had been made to commit, and then it 
was in a formal type of thing where they were merely 
told what had happened and not consulted on it. And 
then, after we were committed, they didn’t come to Con- 
gress and say “You weren’t consulted for these reasons,” 
but, “Here is the »roblem; our forces are committed, 
and we ask for either a declaration of war or a ratifica- 
tion of the facts.” 

Q You think, then, Senator, that before imposing a 
blockade the President should consult Congress? 

A Yes, I think that’s entirely proper. 

Q He should have the agreement of Congress— 

A I think he should come and lay the facts before 
them and say what his recommendations are, and undef 
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..- Korean armistice: “I think it’s a farce”’ 


those circumstances I think he would have the support 
of Congress. 

Q Do you feel that the necessity for consulting Con- 
gress arises out of the importance of the treaty-making 
power or out of the power of appropriation, or under the 
power to declare war? 

A I think it comes under all three of them. I think 
primarily it comes under the constitutional power to de- 
clare war. I think it also, however, relates to the treaty- 
making power and because, as you have quite properly 
pointed out, in every treaty of the mutual-security type 
that I can now recollect which has been ratified by the 
Senate since I have been in the Senate, they have all 
contained a provision relative to constitutional processes, 
and it also enters into the fact that Congress is charged 
with the responsibility of the maintenance of armies and 
navies and must appropriate for any armed action. I 
think, again, that is the proper course to consult with the 
Congress. 


WHEN PRESIDENT CAN ACT— 


Q That doesn’t mean that if an emergency requiring 
instantaneous action should arise, the President should 
wait and go to Congress, does it? 

A No. I don’t think anyone would challenge the fact 
—and I think this has been stated on the floor of the 
Senate on numerous occasions—that if the Russians 
moved across the Elbe, Congress were not in session and 
where, as you saw in World War II, some of these coun- 
tries might fall in five days’ time—Holland, for instance, 
once the Germans started to move into their country— 
where time is of the essence and you might have our en- 
tire expeditionary force destroyed if certain action 
couldn’t be taken, no one would expect the President of 
the United States to stop and wait three days for Con- 
gress to be reassembled. 

But they would expect the Congress to be immediately 
called into session and, as soon as they could assemble 
in Washington, for him to lay the facts before them as 
to his recommendations. 

Q Hasn't that actually been true in a number of cases 
where the President has gone to Congress for ratification, 
as he did over the Vera Cruz incident in the outbreak of 
trouble with Mexico before World War I? 

A That is correct. One other factor, and I think it was 
on July 8th of 1953—I got a little abuse when I made 
that talk, also—I pointed out that one of the great 
weaknesses, in my judgment, of the armistice that was 
then being presented and approved in Korea was that 
the Chinese Communists had not signed the armistice, 
and I pointed out that they might then try to renege 
while we were obligated by General Clark’s signing on 
behalf of the United Nations Command, and he was 
our own General there—that we would be bound and the 
Republic of Korea would be bound, but the Chinese 
Communists would not be. Actually it was signed by 


the “Chinese volunteers.” Now, I noticed just the other 
day up at the United Nations they raised that point 
that the Chinese Communists had not signed the armis- 
tice— 

Q The Communists raised that point? 

A Yes, and also in a broadcast from Peiping. Now, as 
was correctly pointed out there, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances in that the Chinese Communists were in there 
in fact, if they hada’t signed it, they had no business 
going to Geneva. So, they were in a kind of untenable 
position. But, nevertheless, they were apparently trying 
to use that loophole that was there. 

Q They did accept responsibility in Geneva for the 
peace in Korea, did they not? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you think granting them an armistice was a 
mistake? 

A I thought so at the time and I have not changed my 
views on that. But that’s water over the dam now. 

Q And the armistice isn’t even being abided by— 

A No. There are also other violations. They have sent 
supplies into Korea in violation of the armistice. And 
there are very strong indications that the Communists 
have built highways and, perhaps, a railroad line 20 or 
30 miles away from the port of entry and have refused 
to permit the neutrals to go inspect and run down the 
reports and have refused to permit them to go to other 
places where we have felt there were planes shipped in, 
and so on. 

I think it’s a farce. I think it’s a clear violation of the 
spirit of the armistice agreement, but I think it indi- 
cates once more the dangers of the meetings with the 
Communists unless you spell everything out as to just 
precisely what is meant. That was one of the problems 
that arose out of Yalta. They spoke of free elections. 
They interpreted it one way and we interpreted it an- 
other. 

Q We wouldn't have had an armistice if we had in- 
sisted on spelling everything out— 

A Well, I think we would have. I think they were 
desperately eager for an armistice at that time. 


BLOCKADE OF CHINA?— 


Q In the event of a blockade, what do you think would 
be done about Communist China’s trade with Russia, 
which is the great portion of her trade? 

A Of course, they are not going to stop the sending of 
stuff over the trans-Siberian and some of those railroads, 
but for every ton that they have to send into China be- 
cause of a sea blockade, it means they are going to be 
able to send that much less aviation gasoline to prepare 
themselves in the event they have any ideas of aggression 
on their own account, and it is going to put stresses and 
strains on the logistical problems of the Soviet Far 
Eastern forces. 
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So, I think the Russians are not going to be any too 
happy about having to pick up this extra burden on this 
very long supply line out there in order to take care of 
their Chinese neighbors. 

Q The suggestion is that it would be a squeeze, but 
not enough of a squeeze to make any real difference. 
What about that? 

A Well, you can always get arguments on these things, 
but until it is tried I think it will be a substantial squeeze. 
I think we have enough figures to know what has been 
going in by sea, to know that if it were cut off it would 
cause some very serious dislocations to the Chinese 
Communist economy. We think that it will make it so 
costly to them that they will begin to doubt very fast as 
to whether holding the Americans in prison is worth the 
price they are willing to pay. 

Q Would this also block their own trade in their own 
ships? 

A You can’t stop every small junk going from one 
coastal city to another, perhaps. But you can block a 
good deal of the transocean trade and intercept even 
some of the coastal trade. 


HELP FROM BRITAIN— 


Q Senator, if this were not an Allied venture, wouldn't 
we be in the position then of stopping, say, British and 
other European ships? 

A Certainly, but I would hope, in view of the fact 
that we supplied 90 per cent of the manpower in the Ko- 
rean aggression and that, out of the 60 member nations, 
only 16 of them had supplied any troops, and of the 16 
who did, we supplied 90 per cent of them—and with the 
American uniformed men being held in clear violation of 
the international law and common decency—that we 
would have the support of Great Britain. 

I’ve been pleased with the British at the U.N., 
and Anthony Eden in Great Britain. They have taken 
a very strong stand in their indignation over what 
has happened. And I would certainly hope they would 
support us. But, support us or not, I think primarily 
these are United States airmen. They’re not the United 
Nations’. They don’t wear the uniform of the United 
Nations. 

Now I would be as happy as anybody if, having 
ignored our own notes, the Chinese promptly released 
these men on the application of the United Nations and 
we would then not have to take any further action. So 
much the better. But, if they don’t, then the responsi- 
bility is ours. 

If I’m to be asked to draft young men—I’ve supported 
Selective Service and expect to support it again—out of 
the homes of this country, I don’t intend to sit silently 
while any of them are in Communist jails for 4 to 10 
years. 

Q Do you think it was the threat of American force 
or some other reason that made the Communists release 


the people they did in Europe—Robert Vogeler, and oth- 


ers who were being held? 

A That’s a sad story because part of it was paying ex- 
tortion to get them out. In some instances they were 
thinly disguised cases, but I think that it was not the 
threat of force. 

Q Did the Europeans get some of their nationals out 
without making concessions? 

A You just don’t know what they have to do to get 
them out. But I am saying that some of our cases in the 
past have been thinly disguised paying of international 
blackmail to get them out. 

Q Do you think they expect us to pay the price of ad- 
mission to the U.WN.? ‘ 

.A That may be one of the things they have in mind— 
or they may have some other price. 

Q Do you think they were encouraged by these other 
instances to try again? 

A Any time you pay blackmail you increase the de- 
mands, and I think the more that is paid the greater 
the demands will be. And I think you come to the point 
with any self-respecting individual or nation where the 
price becomes so high it can no longer be paid. I think 
weakness invites war. 

I don’t think this is a war policy which I am suggest- 
ing. The people who have had dealings with Communists 
in Europe or in Asia, those who have had the most ex- 
perience with them, have constantly pointed out that a 
position of firmness will cause them to back down. There 
is the Berlin blockade, and there are other instances 
where if you show weakness they will push just as far as 
they think you can be pushed. 

And the more you permit them to push you and the 
greater they are able to increase the power, I think the 
greater the danger of our being involved in war. And I 
think the best chance of keeping out of war is maintain- 
ing a position of strength, and deal with them on the 
basis of strength. 

We of course want to preserve peace. But I think there 
is a vast difference between preserving peace with honor 
and peace at any price. And I think that has to be 
spelled out to the American people. 


IS “COEXISTENCE” WEAKNESS?— 


Q Then you are saying that “peaceful coexistence” 
is synonymous with weakness? 

A I think it all depends on what interpretation you 
place upon “peaceful coexistence.” 

Q What do you mean? 

A Well, whether it is peaceful—the words are pétf- 
fectly good words, just as “free elections” were good 
words, or “people’s democracies” are good words—but 
they were neither democracies nor run by the people. The 
“free elections” they held in Poland were not free elec- 
tions. But because they weren’t spelled out the Russians 
put their own interpretation on them. 
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.-- “I’ve never advocated preventive war” 


So I think there is nothing wrong with the words, 
“peaceful” and “coexistence,” provided you have peace 
and you are coexisting, as I pointed out a few weeks ago, 
beyond the condition of the Thanksgiving turkey which 
coexists up until two days before Thanksgiving, and then 
the ax falls on its neck. 

Now if that is what “peaceful coexistence” means, I 
don’t think the American people want to buy that. But I 
think that’s precisely what the Communist world has in 
mind for us. Now if you can get them to stop the constant 
agitation and constant pushing out to destroy the free 
governments, if you can have any assurance on it, that 
would be one thing. But every agreement they have en- 
tered into in the last 20 years they have violated. 

They had agreements of mutual assistance and so on 
with Finland and they invaded Finland. 

They had a mutual-defense pact with Poland, and 
when Poland was being attacked from the front they 
went in and stabbed them from the rear. 

They had an agreement with Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, that his would be the only government they 
would deal with, and the ink wasn’t even dry on it when 
they were turning over the captured arms and equipment 
of the Army of Manchuria to the Chinese Communists of 
Mao Tse-tung. 

They have violated every agreement they have entered 
into. They had agreements of friendship and mutual se- 
curity with Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia and they went 
in and destroyed those three Baltic republics. 

With that clear record, I think we are a little naive 
if we think because they merely say they are going to 
peacefully coexist with you that that means you’re go- 
ing to be allowed to peacefully coexist. 

Q They say that Malenkov is entirely different from 
Stalin. 

A I doubt that very much. 


RESISTING AGGRESSION— 


Q Senator, in the European press and London papers 
they are associating you and your speeches with what 
they call “preventive war.” Do you think that’s a justi- 
fied “guilt by association’’? 

A No, I don’t think so. I’ve never advocated preven- 
tive war, but I do believe that, as I said at the beginning, 
we should not permit them to move in and take over ad- 
ditional areas of the world. 

Q Does that go for every place in the world? 

A I think we now cannot be unconcerned with any ad- 
ditions to Communist manpower or resources anywhere. 

Q Would you say your policy would be to recognize 
the fact that, if they initiate war, we reply to it? 

A I guess that’s what it would be. 

Q Senator, do you think a blockade might be consid- 
ered as an act of aggression by the United Nations? 

AI don’t believe so under the circumstances. It’s 
merely a response to a violation of the armistice—a clear 


violation of the armistice by the Chinese Communists. 
It would be put on for the purpose of leading them into 
compliance with the armistice and would presumably be 
lifted when they had complied. 

Q You mean it would be done by the United States 
alone? 

A Conceivably the Russians may make that point, but 
I can’t believe that the United Nations is going to put 
itself in what I think would be an absurd, impossible 
situation—wherein we respond and join in a collective- 
security action and supply 90 per cent of the forces, and 
some of those forces are held in violation of the armistice 
and we ask them to assist in getting them out, and, as- 
suming that the Communists don’t respond to that re- 
quest—that either, (a) the United Nations itself would 
not authorize a blockade, or (b) if they didn’t want for 
various reasons to do that, would try to interfere in our 
getting out men who had gone there under United Na- 
tions resolution. That I think is inconceivable. 

Of course, anything is conceivable. You had six nations 
that didn’t supply a single soldier or sailor to the resist- 
ance of aggression, though they benefit generally from a 
collective-security system and yet were not even pre- 
pared to stand up and cast a vote of moral indignation 
against this treatment of American prisoners. When that 
can happen—and it just happened this week—I don’t 
believe the United Nations wants to completely destroy 
its moral position in the world. 


IF THE U.N. DOESN‘T ACT— 


Q Before laying on such a blockade, shouldn’t we con- 
sult the United Nations? 

A The President has followed the course of submit- 
ting this matter to the U.N. As I say, I hope that’s suc- 
cessful. I have my doubts that it will be. But it may be. 

Now if they do not do that, as I pointed out the other 
day, the test by the American Congress is going to be: 
How effective is the United Nations action? We can as- 
sume either that they get out or they don’t get out. If they 
get out, why that solves that problem. If they don’t get 
out, then what is the next step the U.N. is going to take? 

There are provisions in the U. N. Charter which clearly 
set up certain steps short of armed action. One of them 
is cutting off all air, sea, radio, telegraphic, cable com- 
munications—kind of an application of sanctions—they 
might try that as the next step. 

Then in the following article, Article 42, there is a 
setup again short of the provisions which deal with armed 
action—a blockade. And I think they might try that. 

But whether the Soviet bloc will filibuster that, in the 
event either one of those steps were taken, or whether 
there will be added to the six nations that weren’t pre- 
pared to express their moral indignation, whether there 
won’t be a great many more that will be fearful of taking 
any Official steps, and supposing they say, “Well, we just 
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--- “I don’t think there will be an effective third party in 1956” 


can’t get the votes to do any of those,” and sit back and 
let our people serve in jail—now that’s the question. But 
I think it’s going to have to be answered by this Govern- 
ment and to the American people. If we do go to the 
United Nations before laying down such a blockade, 
maybe we run into a filibuster, maybe we run into a sit- 
uation where we are blocked. 

Q Weil, Senator, it seems to me this thing has gone off 
on a tangent. Didn’t we go into Korea as a collective ac- 
tion of 16 nations? Didn't we get the authorization of the 
United Nations? Didn't we then fight a war? Didn't we 
sign an armistice? Didn’t we then see the armistice vio- 
lated? What has the United Nations got to do about it? 
Haven't those 16 nations alone got to decide whether to 
resume hostilities, apply sanctions, or do anything to 
secure obedience to the armistice? Why does it have to 
go through Article 41 or 42 or anything else? 

A I don’t think it has to go there, but I think that the 
Administration has felt that it would, and I would not 
care to dispute that. They may feel that the value of the 
moral pressure of the world, of having more than the 16 
members is worth while, and that the Chinese Commu- 
nists might pay some attention to that, whereas the 16 
nations alone they might look upon as the nations which 
have been fighting against them. So I don’t think we had 
to follow this procedure, but at least we have followed it. 

Q But if it fails, don’t we have recourse to the 16 na- 
tions? 

A I think we do. I don’t think our hands are tied in 
any event. 

Q But if there is not an alternative to what the U. N. is 
doing and our going it alone, we still can go back to the 
16 nations, can’t we? 

A But again I say that I think that a large number of 
them would agree, but supposing some of them don’t? 
Are we then to give them a veto while persons wearing 
the American uniform, taken out of the homes of Amer- 
ica, sent under orders, put in a place where they have 
every right to be, are sentenced for from 4 to 10 years in 
a Communist prison? And that responsibility the Gov- 
‘ernment of the United States cannot, in the final analysis, 
escape, if the alternative fails. 


ACCORD OF REPUBLICANS— 


Q What about the Republicans in the new Congress? 
Are they going to support the President? 

A Yes, I think so. I think that those who have been 
trying to develop a permanent division in the party over- 
exaggerated the problem. I think our Democratic breth- 
ren are going to have some cleavages of their own, once 
they start putting legislation out of some of these com- 
mittees. It is one thing to get—my apology for using 
these terms—your “conservative” wing of the Democratic 
Party to join together and recommit to the committees 
one of President Eisenhower’s proposals, as was done in 
the last session—but it is something else to affirmatively 


get something out that is going to please Mr. Lehman, 
Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Morse at the same time it is pleas- 
ing Mr. Byrd, Senator George, and some of the others, So 
they’re going to have a few problems of their own. 

Q Do they have a “left” and a “right wing’? 

A I wouldn’t want to designate their wings, but they 
do have some basic differences of opinion—let’s put it 
that way. 

Q Has there been harmony in the White House 
meetings? 

A Yes, there has. 

Q No violent arguments? 

A No, they have been constructive meetings. They’ve 
been harmonious and there has been a full expression of 
thoughts. 


WHEN TO CHANGE LEADERS— 


Q It has been recalled that some years ago, when Sen- 
ator Barkley disagreed with President Roosevelt on the 
veto of a tax bill, Barkley resigned as Democratic Leader. 
Apparently, you think that tradition did not demand his 
resignation— 

A No, I don’t think it did. And, as a matter of fact, I 
am responsible to the 47 Republican Senators in the 84th 
Congress. They’re going to meet on January 4, the Re- 
publican Senators, to elect their immediate leadership. 
Under our custom new leaders are elected or old ones 
re-elected each two years. 

Whenever a majority of 47 Republican members de- 
termine to make a change, they have it within their power 
to do so. So just as a United States Senator’s candidacy 
is submitted to the people of his State every six years, so 
the candidacy of the Leader is submitted in fact to his 
party membership each two years. 

Q Do you feel that a President has a right to interfere 
in the contest to select the Senate Leader, as Mr. Roose- 
velt did with Mr. Barkley originally? 

A No, unless you are prepared to accept the concept 
that Congress is a branch subordinate to the executive, 
and that concept I’m not going to accept. 

Q Is there going to be a third party in ’56? 

A I do not think so. Oh, I won’t say there isn’t going 
to be a third party, because we always have these minor 
parties that crop up, but I don’t think there is going to 
be an effective third party in 1956. 

Q Do you think that Senator McCarthy will not lead 
such a party? 

A I do not believe he will do it. I think he himself has 
said he is a Republican and intended to remain a Re- 
publican. 

Q What about the renomination and re-election of 
Mr. Eisenhower in 1956? 

A I think the President has first to determine that 
himself. The record of the Administration in domestic 
and foreign policy as viewed by the party and the nation 
in 1956 will determine.the presidential choice that yeat. 
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HIGHER RANSOM FOR AMERICANS 


Will Red China Add Formosa, U.N. Seat to the Cost® 


Return of 57 Americans held 
in Communist China might be 
negotiated now, both sides agree. 
But the price could be huge. 

A close look at deals made 
since 1950 gives you an idea of 
what to expect. The trend is up, 
with more than dollars paid out. 


This country is finding that the cost 
of ransoming Americans who fall into 
Communist hands, like all ransom pay- 
ments, rises rapidly in just a few years. 

At stake this time is the fate of at 
least 57 Americans admittedly being held 
by Communist China. These include 11 
U.S. airmen in uniform, imprisoned on 
a charge of “spying”; four other U.S. 
Air Force prisoners, still held 18 months 
after Korean war ended; plus 42 civilians, 
28 of them in Communist jails, the rest 
under house arrest or denied exit visas 
from the Chinese mainland. 

Communists now have indicated that 
they are willing to negotiate a price for 
the return of these Americans. The U. S. 
Government, through its State Depart- 
ment, has indicated in turn that it is 
ready to do business. 

Business has been done with Commu- 
nist regimes on this basis before, as the 
chart on this page shows. Deals have 
been made right along that have resulted 
in a return of American nationals. 

But the price of each succeeding deal, 

as the chart also shows, has gone up, 
with a higher tab in dollars, property, 
trade or political gain. 
_ Communists back in 1951, for example, 
freed Robert Vogeler in exchange for a 
simple agreement to “unfreeze” Hun- 
garian assets in West Germany and re- 
open Hungarian consulates in the U.S. 
But the price went up to $123,000, for 
four fliers ransomed by U.S. from Hun- 
gary, later that year. 

Within two years—by May, 1953— 
the price had jumped enormously. To 
free William Oatis, the Associated Press 
newsman jailed by Czechoslovakia, U.S. 
agreed to lift trade restrictions that had 

n costing the Communists 20 million 

ollars a year in exports to the U.S. 

In China itself, meanwhile, U.S. busi- 
Ness concerns and missionary groups had 
paid out an estimated $800,000 in 
Property and money by 1952 to get 
Americans released from Communist 
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How the PRICE Has Gone Up 


In April, 1951, Robert Vogeler, American business- 
man imprisoned in Communist Hungary, was released 
after U.S. agreed to ‘unfreeze’ Hungarian assets in 
West Germany and permit Hungarian consulates in 
U.S. to reopen. 


In December ’ 1951 , four American fliers, forced down 
in Hungary, were released after U.S. paid a cash ran- 
som of $123,000 in ‘‘fines.”’ 


In May, 1953, William Oatis, American newsman 
jailed for two years in Czechoslovakia, was freed after 
U.S. agreed to lift trade bans that had cost the Czechs 
about 20 million dollars in exports to this country. 


In the last four years, Chinese Communists have 
been paid more than 100 million dollars in money and 
property for the release of American businessmen who 
had been jailed or refused exit visas. 


Now, Communist Chinese talk of a deal—China to re- 
lease 11 imprisoned American airmen, U. S. to return 35 
Chinese ‘‘students” and free 130 million dollars in frozen 
Communist assets. The price for freeing all the 57 Ameri- 
cans admittedly held in China has not yet been stated. 
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1951: 


ROBERT VOGELER REJOINS HIS FAMILY 


—United Press 


Hungary’s price: ‘“‘unfrozen”’ assets and reopened consulates 


jails or equipped with exit visas. Two 
years later, the Chinese Communist 
“take” had jumped to an officially esti- 
mated 100 million dollars for getting 
American civilians out of China. 

The Chinese “students.” All indica- 
tions are that the price this time will be 
much higher. Officially sponsored hints 
from Peiping have linked the release of 
11 jailed American airmen with the re- 
turn of 35 Chinese “students” now in the 
United States, plus freeing of the 130 
million dollars’ worth of frozen Chinese 
Communist assets in the U.S. now. 

Attention thus far has centered on 
the exchange of the Chinese “students”— 
most of them long out of school and in 
their 30s and 40s—who want to return 
to China but have been denied permis- 
sion by the U.S. Government. 

Few of these 35 are avowed Commu- 
nists. Most say they wish to return only 
to be with their wives or parents in 
China. All have received college or grad- 
uate-school training in the physical sci- 
ences, are trained now as physicists, 
chemists, engineers or technicians of 
some kind. They are scattered over the 
U.S. from New York to California at this 
time, free to do what they like but re- 
quired to check in with the U.S. immi- 
gration authorities every three months. 
All have skills needed» by Chinese plan- 
ners. 

American-trained technicians, in fact, 
are valued highly by the Peiping re- 
gime. Most of the engineers now running 
the Communist industrialization plan in 
China have been trained in American 
colleges and universities. 
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But the big, immediate gain for Com- 
munists in the latest ransom proposal lies 
in “unfreezing” Chinese assets in the 
United States. This 130-million-dollar 
property consists of everything of value 
in which Communist Chinese or North 
Koreans have an interest. Many foreign 
bank accounts in the U.S. which have 
been utilized in financing dollar trans- 
actions involving a Communist Chinese 
interest have been blocked. 


These assets were frozen at the start 
of war in Korea, to prevent dollar ex- 
change from being used in support of 
Communist aggression in that war. The 
Peiping hint is that since the fighting has 
ended, wartime controls could be ended 
as well, their justification gone. 

Billion-dollar ransom? Nor is this all. 
The Peiping hint clearly refers to a 
ransom of the 11 sentenced and jailed 
airmen only. To get back the entire group 
of 57 Americans now definitely known 
to be held within Communist China, 
their presence verified by the Commu- 
nists themselves, presumably would cost 
more—close to a billion dollars at the 
indicated rate for 11 airmen. 

In addition, six U.S. naval airmen are 
listed as being prisoners of the Chinese 
their presence reported in the city of 
Swatow. Other Americans whose pres 
ence in China is reported, but not veri 
fied by the Communists, bring the total 
to about 123 in Chinese Communist 
hands. 

There are other things that the Chi- 
nese Communists want besides money 
and technicians. They are asking loudly 
for the island of Formosa, for a seat in 
the United Nations, for an end to West- 
ern trade bans. What the actual ransom 
price will be this time, it is too early to 
say. Only this much is certain: The trend 
in ransom payments to Communist 
regimes has been rising for four years, 
with no turning point in sight. 


Troubles of the U.N.’s chief in treat- 
ing with Red China over release of pris- 
oners—page 58. 





LATER IN 1951: FOUR FLIERS GO HOME 






—Wide World 


Hungary's price this time: $123,000 
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‘ HEN YOU DRIVE on a modern intense heat chemically changes 
highway, do you ever wonder and fuses the raw material into 
where all those miles of concrete come clinker. 





from—ever think of the tremendous 


4. An Allis-Chalmers grinding mill. 
Some of these mills prepare the 
raw material for the kiln—others 


role of cement in our good living? 


Come to think of it. this man-made 
* ~ . - . 
. rock is just about everywhere—in 


sotihags: an 


foundations and power dams. 
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grind the clinker into smooth grey 
sidewalks and swimming pools, house powder as fine as flour, called 
Portland cement. 


Cement is made from limestone, 


1 : Portland cement mixed with sand, 
~ plus either shale or clay, in great ma- 
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chines like the ones on these pages. : 
©. Which hardens after pouring and ac- 
built by Allis-Chalmers. Here you see: Side: 
: ’ tually becomes rock again. 
1. An Allis-Chalmers gyratory crusher . ; 3 
st : Allis-Chalmers with a century of 


that breaks up great chunks of 
‘ leadership and experience . . . builds 


limestone—thousands of tons of ; 
i sects all the basic machines that make ce- 
ta Ce . 

4 ' ment...as well as the motors and elec- 
2. An Allis-Chalmers vibrating screen tric power equipment needed to drive 


—which grades the broken rock to them. Over half of all the Portland 


uniform sizes. cement produced in the U.S. is proc- 


3. An Allis-Chalmers rotary kilnwhere essed by Allis-Chalmers equipment. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 
| | ABOUT TAX-FREE SICK PAY 








e New rules on tax-free payments to sick workers 
raise questions for both the employer and employe. 


® Persons entitled to this tax saving will want to 
know how to claim the new tax benefit. 


® Employer should keep full record on sick absences. 


Can an employe escape income taxes 
on wages or salary paid while he 
is sick and away from the job? 

Yes. Under the new tax law, payments 

made during illness or injury up to $100 

a week are excluded from tax. 


Just exactly what does this mean? 
It means that you can get this exclusion 
from taxable income on money that you 
receive under a company plan that con- 
tinues to pay your salary or wages while 
you are sick or injured, or gives you 
special payments to make up for your 
loss of salary or wage. Any payments in 
excess of $100 a week are taxable. 


Suppose, for example, that your salary is 
$150 a week and you are in a hospital 
for two weeks, during which time your 
employer continues to pay you. Of 
this $300 salary, $200—or $100 a week— 
is tax-free; the remainder is not. 


Does this apply to 1954 income? 

It applies to all of 1954. So, if you had an 
illness or injury that kept you from work 
earlier this year, you still are entitled 
to this tax exemption. 


Are there any conditions? 

Yes. If your absence from work is due to 
an injury, you can get the tax exemp- 
tion for salary or wage received during 
the entire period, whether you are 
away for one day or a week or longer 
and whether or not you are hospitalized. 


If your absence is caused by illness 
instead of injury, the rules are different: 
If you do not go to a hospital at any time 
during the illness, you do not get the 
tax exclusion for the first seven days of it. 
However, if you are sick at home for a 
week or longer and then go to a hospital, 
you get the exemption for your payments 
during the entire time of illness. If sick 
for a week or less, and you spend at 
least one day in the hospital, you get the 
tax exclusion for the time absent. 


When do you claim this tax exclu- 
sion? 

You claim it on your regular income tax 

return. First, you list all of your income 

for 1954. Then, on a separate line of your 
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return (either long form or short) you 
show the amount of wages or salary ex- 
cluded from tax because of illness or 
sickness. You also are required to attach 
a statement showing how you figured out 
this exclusion. 


Must an employer check on sick ab- 
sences? 

That’s left largely up to the employer, 
at this time. The final regulation on this 
tax provision has not yet been issued 
and will not be available for some weeks. 
However, a temporary ruling on with- 
holding issued by the Internal Revenue 
Service says that records of the em- 
ployer should “establish the facts neces- 
sary to show that the employee is en- 
titled to the [tax] exclusion . . . either 
by means of a written statement from 
the employee as to the injury, illness, 
or hospitalization, or by any other in- 
formation which the employer believes 
to be accurate and which he is willing to 
accept for purposes of payments under 
the wage continuation plan.” 


The new regulation, when ready, will 
set forth the conditions that make an em- 
ployer’s plan for sick leave with pay ac- 
ceptable to the I ternal Revenue Service. 
However, most »f the plans that provide 
for continuation of pay during sickness 
or injvry probably will qualify. 


How does the employer report these 
payments on the withholding re- 
turn? 


First, he reports the total amount of 
wages or salary paid the employe on the 
regular withholding statement—form W-2. 
Then, in the lower right-hand corner of 
the form he lists any amount of sick- 
le: ve pay for the employe from which no 
tax was withheld. This form must be 
filed with the tax collector by January 31 
and a duplicate given to the worker. 


What records must be kept on this? 
The employer should keep complete rec- 
ords of all absences of employes where 
they may claim this tax exemption. His 
records also should show separately all 
payments to employes where the tax was 
not withheld from pay because of this 
new provision of law. 





There are 


PLM POLICIES 


to reimburse you 
for loss of... 





YOUR HOME... 


and its contents, due to fire and lightning, 
windstorm, hail, explosion, tornado, 
smoke, earthquake, riot and civil 
commotion. 


acaag || 


YOUR BUSINESS PROPERTY... 


due to any of the above hazards, plus 
sprinkler leakage. 








YOUR INCOME... 


due to any of the above causes and re- 
sulting in business interruption; as well 
as loss of use and occupancy of premises, 
and loss of rent and profits. 


open 
ae 


YOUR PERSONAL PROPERTY... 


whether in residence or elsewhere, due to 
any of the perils normally covered by a 
fire insurance policy, plus theft, vandal- 
ism, and other specified hazards. 





There is a PLM representative in your 
territory anxious to serve you. Think of 
him as your insurance “doctor,” equipped 
to diagnose your insurance problem and 
prescribe your insurance needs—and pre- 
pared to provide safe protection at lowest 
cost to you. Write us for his name. 


/ 


ORGANIZED 1895 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“*in the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance”’ 
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HOW BRITAIN FEELS ABOUT | 
BACKING U.S. ON FORMOSA 


Diplomat Tips Hand, Bricks Fly 


AION REE REE 


If the Communists overrun Formosa, what 
will the British do? Will they fight aiongside 
the U. S. if it comes to that, or will they stand 
neutral on the side lines? 

During a television appearance in the U. S., 
Anthony Nutting, Britain's Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs and chief United Nations 
delegate, declared a Communist attack on 
Formosa would be an attack on the U.N.— 


From the NBC television program, ‘Meet The Press,” of 
Dec: 12, 1954: 


Q Molotov in a speech in Moscow said that nothing will 
stop the march of Communism. If that march includes a Com- 
munist Chinese attack on Formosa, what ‘will Great Britain’s 
reaction be? 

Mr. Nutting: Well, a Communist Chinese attack on For- 
mosa, of course, is an attack upon a member of the United 
Nations and would no doubt call for collective action by the 
United Nations, in which we would, of 2ourse, be involved, 
as a member of U.N. 

oO o oO 

Q Mr. Nutting, you believe that, if at 2 p.m. next Tuesday, 
Communist China launches an invasion of Formosa, trying to 
run over, under or through the Seventh Fleet, and we sud- 
denly find ourselves at war with that rather large country, 
that the U.N. could act quickly enough—it did in the case 
of Korea—I'm wondering if you think that could be repeated. 
Could Great Britain wait until the U. N. had acted to come 
to our aid? 

Mr. Nutting: We are under an obligation to take ac- 
tion through the United Nations when a member of the 
United Nations is attacked, and we certainly took action 
pretty quickly, led by the United States, when Korea was 
attacked. 

Q Sir, would it not be a deterrent to such an invasion if 
the Communists were to know at this time that, should this 
happen, Great Britain would be on the side of the United 
States in that area of the Pacific? 

Mr. Nutting: Well, I’ve said that any attack upon a mem- 
ber of the United Nations involves the United Nations as a 
whole. I think that should be pretty clear. 

Q If the Chinese Communists attacked the outlying is- 
lands of Quemoy, the Tachens—would that also be consid- 
ered an attack on a member of the United Nations? 

Mr. Nutting: I don’t think it’s a very good thing to adver- 
tise precisely what our intentions are and what our move- 
ments would be in any given set of circumstances to the 
potential enemy. 
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and Great Britain would be involved. Mr. 
Nutting’s statement touched off a big debate 
in London. Was he committing the British to 
war? Was he revealing his Government's plan 
to back up the U.S. against Red China? 

On these pages, U. S$. News & World Report 
presents Mr. Nutting’s controversial remark 
and, from London, British political, editorial 
and official statements about Formosa. 





ee eet 


Q In other words, the Chinese Communists can be on 
notice that a possibility of U. N. action still exists as far as 
the outlying islands are concerned? 

Mr. Nutting: The Chinese Communists are and certainly 
should be on notice that, if they start to actack anybody, 
they will involve the United Nations. 


Mr. Nutting’s remarks brought an immediate reaction in 
London. Several Socialist members of Parliament—most of 
them left-wingers—put the following motion before the 
House of Commons: 

Having regard to the special circumstances in Formosa 
[the Commons] affirms that British commitments are not 
of the kind which the Minister of State is reported to 
have stated and that in any event it is undesirable that 
commitments in a matter of this importance should be con- 
veyed in such a fashion to the public of the United States. 


There was this reaction in London’s leading newspapers: 

Manchester Guardian [Liberal]: . . . When he [Mr. 
Nutting] said that a Chinese Communist attack on Formosa 
would be an attack on a member of the United Nations, he 
was merely stating a fact. Ambiguity crept in when he spoke 
of the United Nations being “involved,” taking “action” or 
“collective action” in this and other circumstances. 

Of course, it would be “involved,” but how? Presumably it 
would “take action,” but how and where? Mr. Nutting’s 
American listeners, it seems, quickly took him to mean that 
the United Nations would act by taking arms against China, 
and we with it... . 

All this would matter more than it does if there was a 
serious danger of either of the two contestants in the For- 
mosa Straits flying at the other’s throat . . . What is not our 
business is to say in advance that, if either side makes a setri- 
ous attack, we shall do something specific: We ought not to 
say either that we shall automatically go to war, or that we 
shall infallibly keep out of war. 

The Times [Independent]: Mr. Anthony Nutting let him- 
self be led on to debatable ground when answering questions 
about Formosa in an American television programme. Yet 
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some good may come of it, if only by calling attention to the 
tangles and anomalies in the present state of affairs .. . 

As a prophecy about the broad and likely course of events 
his answer is probably true. It goes little farther than the 
Prime Minister went on Jan. 30, 1952, when he told the 
House that Chiang Kai-shek and the troops who had taken 
refuge in Formosa “should not be invaded and massacred 
while the United Nations forces possess such overwhelming 
naval superiority.” Obviously Britain could not be unaffected 
by American action... 

Yet Mr. Nutting . . . did not touch on the anomalous 
position in which Britain finds itself with regard to China. 
Britain recognizes the Peking Government to be the Govern- 
ment of China and, as the Charter awarded membership of the 
United Nations and a permanent seat on the Security Council 
to China, the British view should logically be that Peking 
should occupy the seat. But the majority in the United Nations 
hold equally strongly that Chiang’s authorities are the true 
representatives of China and this view has so far prevailed . . . 

So, in effect, they [the British Government] acknowledge 
that Chiang’s representative occupies China’s seat in the 
United Nations, even though they do not recognize the 
Chiang regime as the Government of China—or even of 
Formosa. Formosa, it could legally be argued, belongs to no 
one, having been taken: from Japan but not yet given a de- 
fined status. The legal niceties are endless. The best way 
forward in the United Nations, if an attack on Formosa took 
place, would be not to stand on contentious questions about 
recognition and membership, but simply to acknowledge that 
a danger to the wider peace had arisen. Such a situation or 
dispute would beyond all doubt demand full and urgent 
United Nations attention. 

The Daily Express [Conservative]: Mr. Anthony Nutting 
is in lots of trouble. He has said in an American TV inter- 
view that, if Red China were to attack Formosa, Britain 
would of course be involved. 

It may be agreed that a junior British Minister should 
not make major pronouncements over an American TV 
hookup .. . 

But this criticism is unimportant when compared with 
other factors. 

For Mr. Nutting has stated boldly and bluntly something 
that has been implicit all the time in British policy. And Sir 
Anthony Eden should now, withcut any delay, give the seal 
of his approval to what his subordinate has said . . . 

Britain is the ally of the U.S. and, in conformity with her 
alliance, would give her support if trouble should arise in 
Chinese waters. 


Most recent statement of official British policy relating to 
Formosa was made by Foreign Secretary Sir Anthony Eden 
in the House of Commons on Dec. 8, 1954. Questions were 
asked about Britain’s position on the newly signed security 
pact between the U. S. and the Nationalist Government, and 
the following exchange took place: 


Sir Anthony Eden: Her Majesty's Government have been 
kept generally informed in recent weeks of the U.S. Gov- 
ernmment’s intentions in this matter [of the security pact for 
Formosa]. Her Majesty’s Government are satisfied that the 
treaty is in fact purely defensive, and that its object is to 
place relations between the U.S. Government and the Na- 
tionalist Chinese on such a basis as will result in a closer 
degree of consultation . . . 

Sir Leslie Plummer [Labor]: May I ask whether Sir 
Anthony has seen Mr. Dulles’s statement . . . in which he 
allies his treaty with other treaties negotiated between the 
U.S. and her allies for the control of the Pacific; that is to 
say Mr. Dulles has associated this with SEATO [the South- 
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east Asia security pact signed by the U.S., Britain and six 
other countries]? . . . Will Sir Anthony Eden make it quite 
clear that we are not associated with bilateral treaties nego- 
tiated and signed by the U. S.? 

Sir Anthony Eden: . . . We are in no sense parties to this 
treaty. 

Arthur Henderson [Labor]: . . . May I ask whether it is 
the view of Her Majesty's Government that both the U. S. 
Government and the Chinese Government in Peking should 
avoid taking any action which might disturb the present 
situation in the Straits of Formosa? 

Sir Anthony Eden: Our policy towards the islands off 
the Chinese coast has been to urge upon ali concerned the 
danger of fighting and the importance of lowering tension 
and the avoidance of precipitate action. 

Mr. J. Grimond [Liberal]: . . . Can he [Sir Anthony] 
tell us if there is any treaty which gives the U.S. Govern- 
ment any right of consultation before any action is taken by 
the Formosa Government, or is there no provision that the 





~Wide World 


ANTHONY NUTTING 


Formosa Government shall not attack China or any other 
territory? 

Sir Anthony Eden: . . . The position can be simply sum- 
marized by saying that there will be, as a result of the agree- 
ment, an increase in the degree of consultation between, the 
two parties concerned. I should have thought that io us, who 
are anxious for greater security in that part of the world, that 
is something which, on balance, we ought to welcome. 

Philip Noel-Baker [Labor]: Will Sir Anthony Eden con- 
sider suggesting to the U.S. that it should now .. . return 
to the policy of neutralizing Formosa? 

Sir Anthony Eden: I would rather not go beyond what I 
have said today. As the Right Honorable Gentleman knows, 
we must deal with the situation as it now exists. I think 
that the greatest contribution in that part of the world 
could now be made if those who have influence with the 
Chinese Government, wherever they may sit in this House, 
would persuade it to release the American airmen without 
any more delay. 
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U.N.’s New Role: Pleading 


With Reds for Prisoners 


U.N.’s approach to problem of the American 
fliers imprisoned in Red China and Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s plan to talk it all over in Peiping stir 
criticism, raise questions of U.N.'s future prestige. 


AG HAMMARSKJOLD, a pleasant, un- 
D assuming Swedish diplomat, is chief 
officer of the United Nations, a world or- 
ganization to which the United States is 
committed. Mr. Hammarskjold, in his 
official capacity, is going to Peiping to 
request the release of American fliers, 
Korean war prisoners, illegally jailed by 
the Chinese Communists. 

Indications were the Chinese would 
want to talk about many other things 
first and some thought that supple- 
mental efforts might finally free the 
fliers. Meanwhile, the Hammarskjold 
mission aroused varied reactions, not 
all of them favorable. Some observ- 
ers saw an inconsistency in a United 
Nations officer’s going to Com- 
munist China in the role of a 
supplicant. 

The U.N. General Assembly, 
these observers point out, de- 
nounced the Chinese Communists 
as aggressors in Korea, yet, through 
Mr. Hammarskjold, the Assembly 
proposed to go to them with en- 
treaties. In the name of the United 
Nations, these critics add, a war 
was waged in Korea, but American 
servicemen who fought in that 
war, now in trouble, get no more 
support from the United Nations 
than a project for talking it over 
in a capital where words usually 
have proved of little avail. 

Regardless of who is right in 
this growing argument, the situa- 
tion is making many people think 
about the future of the United Na- 
tions and its world prestige. There 
also are many questions about the 
little-known Mr. Hammarskjold— 
who he is and what, precisely, is 
the job that he holds. 

Pitfalls and the job. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, 49, is U.N.’s Secretary 
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General, the organization’s chief admin- 
istrative officer, in charge of its secretariat 
of nearly 4,000 persons. But he has other 
duties, as well. He may call the As- 
sembly’s attention to a situation that 
threatens the peace, place it on the 
agenda for discussion. Many alsu expect 
him to give the U.N. direction, a 
measure of leadership. 

But, with the U.N. bitterly split be- 
tween East and West, any effort to deal 
with political questions makes his post 
one of uneasy tightrope treading, or else 
one of many troubles. Trygve Lie, the 
first Secretary General, and Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s only predecessor, found that out. 

Mr. Lie delegated much of his ad- 





MESSRS. HAMMARSKJOLD AND LIE 
The middle course is difficult 


—United Press 


—United Nations 


ministrative work to others and devoted 
most of his time and abundant energy 
to political questions, to soothing the 
East-West breach. He tried to steer a 
middle course. But, in 1949, he sug- 
gested that Red China be given a U.N. 
seat, and the United States grew critical. 
And, in 1950, he strongly supported 
U.N. action in Korea. The wrath of the 
Russians then descended upon the Secre- 
tary General and pursued him through- 
out his tenure. 

Mr. Lie’s term expired in 1951. 
An impasse over selecting a_ succes- 
sor developed in the Security Council. 
In this situation, the General Assembly 
voted to extend Mr. Lie’s term for 
three years. While he continued to 
serve, the Russians boycotted him, 
refused to recognize his existence. 
Finally, he resigned and something 
had to be done about a new Sec- 
retary General. 

Arduous negotiations got Rus- 
sian agreement that a Swede would 
be satisfactory. In the background 
was a realizatiun of Sweden’s tra- 
ditionally neutral position and the 
fact that that country had declined 
to join the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization which is sternly op- 
posed by Moscow. In addition, the 
post-Stalin Russian Government 
was in the middle of its first tender 
of more friendly relations with the 
West. 

French sources came up with 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s name. Great 
Britain, Russia, the U.S. fell in 
line. After some persuasion, Na- 
tionalist China joined in, too. Mr. 
Hammarskjold got the job. 

Background. Mr. Hammarskjold 
is the son of au aristocratic Swed- 
ish family, long active in politics. 
His father was Prime Minister 
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throughout World War I, held Sweden 
to an undeviating neutrality. The son, 
a brilliant student, majored in eco- 
nomics at Uppsala University, went 
on to a Ph.D. in economics at the Uni- 
yersity of Stockholm, remained to teach 
in that institution and to continue cul- 
tural studies that had led him into many 
branches of learning. 

The teaching career was brief. Mr. 
Hammarskjold became Under Secre- 
tary of Finance, chairman of the board 
of the Bank of Sweden, a financial 
expert in the Foreign Office. In 1951, 
he was named Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister, and for a period was chairman 
of the Swedish delegation at the United 
Nations. 

Also in the postwar period, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold represented Sweden on the 
Organization for European Co-operation. 
He was present at most European eco- 
nomic conferences, and made a trip to 
the United States, to explain Sweden’s 
neutrality in World War II and obtain 
good will. 

The Secretary General is broadly 
cultured, likes modern art and mod- 
em poetry. For all his many political 
jobs at home, he never has run for 
office. He is a man of much personal 
charm and an engaging conversation- 
alist in any of four languages. At 
press conferences he answers questions 
in English, French and German, as well 
as Swedish. 

Cautious policy. Mr. Hammarskjold 
also can be cautious. Mindful of Mr, 
Lie’s progressive difficulties, he has con- 
centrated on the administrative side of 
the job, but has held himself open to 
consultation, ready to help when asked 
to help. Smaller nations have come to 
him for advice and he has tried to ar- 
range conflict-settling conferences be- 
tween some of them. 

But his entry into the big league 
came with the General Assembly’s ac- 
tion on the imprisoned fliers. 

Ignoring demands for sterner action, 
a naval blockade of Communist China, 
the U.S. Government took the subject 
to the United Nations. The 15 other 
nations that fought in Korea joined this 
country in introducing a resolution con- 
demning the Chinese Reds for detaining 
the prisoners. 

There was a slashing debate, with the 
West lined up against Russia. Then, by 
a vote of 47 to 5, the resolution was 
approved. The negative votes were those 
controlled by Moscow—those of Russia, 
Poland, the Ukraine, Byelo-Russia and 
Czechoslovakia. But, in addition, seven 
nations would have nothing to do with 
the decision, abstained from voting. 
These were: Afghanistan, Burma, India, 
Indonesia, Syria, Yemen and Yugoslavia. 
Saudi Arabia was absent and unac- 
counted for. 

The Russian vote was a foregone 

(Continued on page 60) 
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How low-cost quiet 
builds high-volume sales! 














Johns-Manville 
Fibretone Acoustical Tiles 
reduce disturbing noise 
at low cost 


The Johns-Manville Fibre- 
tone Acoustical Ceiling in 
this supermarket keeps noise 
to a minimum on the busiest 
day... creates a pleasant, 
unhurried atmosphere that 
provides shopping comfort 
and stimulates buying. 





Because distracting noise is so harmful to 
efficiency in any activity, practically all new 
building specifications include acoustical ceil- 
ings for sound absorption. However, just be- 
cause your present building was constructed 
before sound control became an established 
science, there is no reason for you to be handi- 
capped by noise. You can have a Johns-Manville 
Fibretone* Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Johns-Manville Fibretone offers an acoustical 
ceiling which is highly efficient yet modest in 
cost. It consists of 12” square panels of sound- 
absorbing materials in which hundreds of small 
holes have been drilled. These holes act as 
“noise-traps” where sound energy is dissipated. 
Fibretone is predecorated, can be painted and 
repainted, and is available witha flame-resistant 
finish. 


For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical 
expert, or for a free book entitled “Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. 
US, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 


199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 





Fibretone Tiles are easily 
installed over new or existing 
construction. Hundreds of 
small holes drilled into the 
sound absorbent panels in- 
crease acoustical efficiency. 








JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JM 


RODUCTS 


40 years 

of leadership 
in the 
manufacture 
of acoustical 
materials 
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| productive manpower 
represents more than 260 different trades, 
crafts, and specialized skills. Industrially, 
it is the most diversified state in the 
nation, with transportation facilities that 
include 97,000 miles of improved high- 
ways, 12,000 miles of railroad, 168 inter- 
connected airports, as well as sea, lake, 
and river ports. And the more than 1014 
million people who live in Pennsylvania 
have a spendable yearly income of more 
than $16 billion. If these facts interest 
you, remember they are but highlights of 


the opportunities Pennsylvania affords. 





“IF THE SKILLS YoU NEED 
ARE HARD TO GET 






PLENTY OF 
POWER AND WATER 


BIG MARKETS 
EASILY REACHED 





UNEQUALED 
TRANSPORTATION 


ABUNDANT 
RAW MATERIALS 





BEST OF 
LIVING CONDITIONS 


Write in confidence for further information . 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


SS COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE CAPITOL (C-5), HARRISBURG, PA. 











The Man, The News 
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. » « Mr. Hammarskjold was 
quick to ask Reds to confer 


conclusion. But some observers, growing 
increasingly critical of the U. N., thought 
there should have been a greater show 
of unanimity on such an issue—one aris- 
ing from a war that had been fought by 
the United Nations, and concerning men 
who had fought in that war. 

The resolution instructed Mr. Ham- 
marskjold to seek the release of the fliers, 
to make “unremitting efforts” to that 
end. The Secretary General, aware that 
resolution would be adopted, already 
had talked over his next step with repre- 
sentatives of the nations most interested, 
including the United States. Within an 
hour he had sent a cablegram to Peiping, 
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—United Press 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
Are words enough? 


making his proposal of a personal con- 
ference on the issue. 

The whole episode has left many dis- 
satisfied. Few expected that any real 
accomplishment would come from U.N. 
action. Too much, these critics say, has 
been expected of the United Nations. 
It is torn down the middle. The Se- 
curity Council is immobilized by the 
Russian veto. The General Assembly, 
which acted firmly when South Korea 
was invaded, has, these critics think, 
grown timid, become essentially a de- 
bating society, with divisions on ¢s- 
sential matters even outside the Russian 
bloc. 

Mr. Hammarskjold, taking office and 
starting off carefully, had hoped to lead 
the U.N. into a position of prestige for 
the preservation of peace. As_ things 
have gone, however, many doubt that 
he, or anyone else, can do so. 
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a Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





PARIS...- 


>> This is what John Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, told the Allies 
in Paris about the policy of the United States on atomic warfare: 

1. U.S. can't assure its allies, without reservation, that they will be 
consulted before nuclear weapons are employed. War may come in such a way that 
adequate consultation might be inadvisable or impossible. 

To spell this difficulty out a little.....U.S. defense planners have to 
assume that communications may be disrupted at the outbreak of war. Cables may 
be cut, radios jammed. The attack may be very different from any in the past. 

In World War II, President Roosevelt could quickly telephone Prime Minister 
Churchill and agree on a decision in a matter of minutes. In the next war, this 
kind of consultation might be physically impossible. 

Besides, 14 Allies are now involved, not just two. U.S. and Britain are 
only two of the 14 members of NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 





>> 2. Civilians, not generals, will make the decision as to when to use atomic 
weapons. The U.S. is not proposing to give power to the military automatically 
to drop A-bombs or H=-bombs. U.S. not only agrees to civil control, but is bound 
to it by the U.S. Atomic Energy Act. What the U.S. wants the Allies. to do is to 
give authority to the military to reorganize NATO's armed forces and plans so 
that the Allies can fight a nuclear war if and when ordered to do so. 





>> 3. Consultation with allies, the U.S. agrees, ought to be provided for as 
fully as possible before nuclear weapons are used. The U.S. considers this to 
be a matter of simple decency, especially if a general war is involved. 
Moreover: The U.S. is not making a decision now--or asking its allies to 
decide in advance of attack--that nuclear weapons definitely will be used. 





>> 4. U.S. is open-minded, ready to discuss any ideas its allies may have on 
how to insure the maximum possible consultation before nuclear weapons are used. 
But U.S. will oppose any rigid, unworkable machinery or procedures sure 
to delay the process of making the big decision in an emergency. 
This is why: Main purpose of the West's military build-up is not to fight 
a war but to deter it. If Russia knows the Allies will take a long time before 
deciding to retaliate with nuclear weapons, the deterrent will disappear. 








>> 5. There's to be no vote by the Allies in Europe over the operations of 
the U.S. Strategic Air Command from American bases. SAC isn't under NATO 
now, nor is there any intention of putting it under Allied control. 

So far as SAC is concerned, U.S. reserves the right to act alone. 
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>> 6. U.S. bombers on Allied bases, the U.S. recognizes, are a separate issue. 
They may expose certain Allies to nuclear retaliation. U.S., therefore, doesn't 
insist on the right to launch nuclear operations from such bases without first 
consulting the governments involved. U.S. and Britain have such an understanding. 


>> 7. The Allies themselves, after all, asked for U.S. troops and aid so that 
Europe could be defended, rather than liberated after enemy occupation. 

If the Allies have changed their minds about this, the U.S. believes that, 
by a system of continental defense and massive retaliation, the U.S. can still 
defeat Soviet aggression and again liberate Europe from enemy occupation. 

But, if Europeans prefer to be defended rather than liberated, they must 
accept today's military realities. This means that nuclear weapons must be used 
if Europe is to be effectively defended against a Soviet attack. All 14 chiefs 
of staff in NATO, all its military leaders, are agreed on this. 








>> This seven-point outline of U.S. atomic policy, discussed by Secretary 
Dulles at the Paris meeting, is now in the hands of NATO for the first time. 
It's obviously full of political dynamite for European politicians. 
Agreement in principle will not mean much. What counts is agreement on the 
hard, practical details. This calls for long, touchy negotiations with the U.S. 





>> Issue at Paris, actually, has not been the much-talked-of question of 
military vs. civilian control. That isn't what the argument is about. 

All NATO members agree, including U.S., that governments rather than the 
generals must decide when and if A=-bombs, H=-bombs, other nuclear weapons are to 
be used. The real issue is this: If war comes, which civilian authorities will 
make the decision, which governments must be consulted? 

For example: Should U.S. and British governments alone have power to make 
this decision? They are the only Allies who have nuclear weapons now. Or should 
France be included? Or, as Premier Mendés-France proposed, should the Big Three 
set up a "political standing group" of top civilians to make the decision? Such 
@ group would parallel the present military standing committee of NATO. 

Or, as Belgium and Denmark suggested, what about stationing a new and 
permanent NATO council of 14 members in Paris with power to decide? 

Nobody in NATO--including U.S.--has an answer ready for these questions as 
yet. But now, the whole issue is out in the open, and the pressure is on U.S. 
especially, to work out an answer in co-operation with its allies. 








>> What has been pretty well agreed on in Paris, however, is to prepare NATO 
forces for nuclear warfare. Conventional warfare is no longer expected to be 
possible in the future. Nuclear warfare is the prospect, if tlere is a war. 

NATO, from now on, is to be reorganized, reshaped, re-equipped to this end. 
The reorganization is to require from three to five years. The steps are all 
set forth in a 32-page proposal worked up by NATO's chiefs of staff. 

The big issue of who says when to use nuclear weapons has been raised but 
not resolved by NATO's military leaders. The coming reorganization of NATO 
forces for nuclear warfare makes it impossible to dodge the issue for long. 

Europe's dilemma is that NATO has to be reorganized for. nuclear combat, 
but, once so reorganized, NATO must then use nuclear weapons or lose the war. 

Europeans haven't wanted to face this issue. Now they have to. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 


WHAT IT COSTS 


PEOPLE TO BE SICK 


The Eisenhower Administration 
is throwing its full weight behind 
a plan that is supposed to im- 
prove health insurance. 

You will be hearing more 
about that plan in 1955. 

This article tells you what is 
behind it. The latest Government 
studies are used to show what 
medical care really costs and 
what insurance is now doing— 
and not doing. 


Medical care is costing people in 
the U.S. a record total of 12.4 billion 
dollars a year. 

That is nearly $240 for the average 
family. 

Contrary to popular thinking, this bur- 
den is no greater, percentagewise, than it 
was years ago. Government surveys show 
that medical care in 1940 took a little 
less than 4 per cent of spendable income, 
and that figure holds good for today. 

The studies also show that the two big 
problems for most people are these: 

How to pay for the so-called 
“catastrophic” illness, when big costs 
for operations, hospital services, 
nursing and costly drugs all at once 
mount into the hundreds or thou- 
sands of dollars? 

What to do if the wage earner 
loses his income because of a long 
sickness or a permanent disability? 
Health insurance is meeting a substan- 

tial part of the medical expenses of 
many families; it doesn’t yet give most 
people an answer to those problems. 

Cencern about them is causing Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to make another effort 
in the coming session of Congress to win 
approval of a plan for federal “reinsur- 
ance,” a plan to encourage insurance 
companies to give more _ protection 
against major medical expenses at less 
cost. Eventually this system might be 
extended to insurance that undertakes 
to make up for loss of income. 

Where the money goes. The chart 
on this page shows where the 12.4 billion 
dollars is spent and what part is met 
through health insurance. These figures 
are based on the latest study of the So- 
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AMERICA’S 
MEDICAL BILE — 
ITEM BY ITEM 





Current cost per year —* 


$3.0 sition 


HOSPITAL SERVICE 


DOCTORS’ AND 
SURGEONS’ FEES 


$3.0 sition 


$1.0 bition 


DENTISTS’ FEES 


NURSING, OTHER 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


$ 6 billion 


MEDICINES AND 
APPLIANCES 


$2.2 billion 


HEALTH INSURANCE, 
PREMIUMS PAID 


$2.6 sillion 





TOTAL OUTLAY $12.4 bitlion 


BENEFITS RECEIVED FROM 
HEALTH INSURANCE $ 2.1 billion 
$10.3 billion 


*payments by individuals and companies, excluding workmen's 
compensation and other payments required by law 


OUT-OF-POCKET COST 





Basic Data: Social Security Administration © 1954, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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cial Security Administration, brought 
current through estimates by the Eco- 
nomic Unit of U.S. News & World 
Report. 

Government spending for health—for 
care of sick and disabled veterans, hos- 
pitals, and public-health services—is not 
shown. This expense comes to 3.3 bil- 
lions a year at least, paid from taxes and 
Government borrowing. 

The costs people are feeling most are 
the bills that come in the mail each 
month. Over the years, some important 
trends show up in these expenses. 

How outlays are changing. A larger 
portion of these private expenditures is 
going for hospital services. They account 
for just about 29 per cent of the out-of- 
pocket cost, after deducting the part cov- 
ered by insurance. Back in 1948, hos- 
pital bills were 23 per cent. 

Government experts attribute most of 
the rise in hospital expense to higher 
charges resulting from better pay scales 
for hospital workers and the higher 
cost of food. 

Dentists and physicians, on the other 
hand, are getting a somewhat smaller 
share of the nation’s private medical out- 
lays. This finding runs counter to criti- 
cism of physicians’ fees. 

Physicians’ fees used to account for 30 
per cent of the out-of-pocket cost; now 
they are 29 per cent. Dental bills are 
less than 10 per cent today, compared 
with more than 12 per cent in 1948. 

These fees tend to stay fairly constant 
for periods of years. The last big jump 
came during World War II. Today many 
physicians are charging the same for 
office calls and sickroom visits as they 
did shortly after the war. 

With many surgeons, the schedule of 
fees fixed in insurance plans tends to 
become standard for the average patient. 
The surgeon may be allowed to charge 
more than the scheduled amount, espe- 
cially if the patient has above-average 
income, but, even in these cases, not all 
choose to charge an above-schedule fee. 

Meeting costs through insurance. 
Regular payments for insurance are help- 
ing many to meet illness without being 
swamped with bills. Insurance men fig- 
ure that more than 100 million in the 
U.S. have some form of coverage. 

Payments for this insurance have more 
than trebled since 1948. They now come 
to more than 2.6 billions a year, with 
part being paid by employers. 

In return, benefits paid by insurance 
companies and medical groups take care 
of nearly one fifth of the over-all medi- 
cal cost. More than two fifths of all hos- 
pital bills and more than one fifth of all 
physicians’ fees are being paid with in- 
surance benefits. 

What insurance costs. The Govern- 
ment studies throw light on what policy- 
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holders are getting out of insurance, 
compared with what they pay. 

The business as a whole—including 
co-operative health groups—is paying 
out, each year, a little less than 80 per 
cent of what it is collecting in premiums 
from policyholders. 

The remaining 20 per cent goes for 
administrative costs, reserves and, in 
some cases, company profits. These 


items, borne by the policyholders, are 
now running at about a 
dollars a year. 


half billion 





—-USNE&WR, Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
MEDICAL BILLS come to about $240 
a year for the average American 
family; 


12 billions for the nation 





There is a wide range of cost, depend- 
ing on the type of insurance, with many 
people unable to get insurance except at 
high cost. They are the ones the Govern- 
ment, in working out its plan, wants 
most to help. 

People who get group-insurance cover- 
age pay the least. Blue Cross organiza- 
tions, which are set up on a nonprofit 
basis, pay out in benefits more than 88 
per cent of what they take in. Union 
health and welfare funds pay out more 
than 92 per cent, on the average. Health 
groups run by employers or employes of 
individual companies pay out 96 per 
cent, according to the federal figures. 
Commercial companies pay out nearly 


87 per cent of what they take in on 
group policies. 

But commercial companies also return 
benefits for only about half of what they 
receive on individual policies. This means 
higher cost for those people who do not 
belong to a company, union, or com- 
munity with a group plan. 

The extra cost, Government officials 
say, is brought about by these factors: 
the heavy cost of advertising and selling 
individual policies to the general public; 
the greater risk for the companies, be- 
cause the people most likely to need 
medical care are the ones most likely to 
buy insurance. 

Also, there is a wide range of costs 
among the concerns. Those that pay out 
small benefits help to boost the cost level 
for the whole business. 

This individual health insurance is a 
rather new development, and the cost 
is coming down. 

Loss of income. Another new form of 
insurance, which doesn’t fully meet the 
apparent need, pays the patient part of 
wages lost as a result of a long sickness 
or lingering disability. 

This loss is estimated at more than 6,1 
billions a year. The amount made up by 
benefits from income-loss insurance is 
figured at a little more than 600 mil- 
lions, not quite 10 per cent. 

Actually, the effectiveness of this kind 
of insurance is somewhat better than that 
figure suggests. Most insurance plans do 
not make up for wages lost in the first 
week of illness and cover only part of 
the regular wage thereafter. Allowing for 
this loss, which is not considered insur- 
able, the income that can be replaced 
by insurance comes to 2.8 billions a 
year, and benefits make up for more 
than 20 per cent. 

Still, the average breadwinner has 
little or no protection from being out of 
work a long time because of sickness. 

Despite insurance, the bulk of the cost 
of sickness and medical care comes out 
of the family purse, as the need arises. 
Insurance is taking over a larger part of 
the burden—but does not, as yet, pro- 
tect the great majority of families from 
being hit with sudden, heavy expenses. 

Eisenhower plan. That is a big rea- 
son given by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion for federal “reinsurance.” Under 
this plan, the Government would collect 
fees from the insurance companies and, 
in return, would take care of part of any 
benefits that rise over a certain level. 

Federal support, for the heaviest med- 
ical costs, would enable the companies, 
according to the official argument, to of-. 
fer more protection at lower prices. 

This . proposal will be weighed by 
Congress in 1955. It will have strong 
backing from the President, as a way to 
lighten the burden of medical care. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


An Internal Revenue Service announcement on advance rulings taxpayers can 
get on their income tax problems brings up a subject you should know about. 


TAX DECISIONS. The IRS says that, in certain circumstances, it is lifting 
a ban against making advance rulings under the new tax law that has been in 
effect since August. Thus you can get a decision on what the tax consequences 
will be of a step you plan to take. Your inquiry, however, must pose a question 
which can clearly be answered by the new law. Or, where the meaning of the law 
is currently in doubt, you must be able to show a need for the ruling because 
of a business emergency or an unusual tax hardship. 





OFFICIAL OPINION. A ruling is the federal tax collector's official 
opinion based on the facts in the situation you present. It doesn't have 
the legal weight of a Treasury regulation or a court decision. But you 
can rely on it without fear of being slapped with a tax penalty if the 
ruling is changed or revoked after you have filed your tax return. 





GETTING A RULING. Anyone can ask the tax collector for a ruling on a 
problem if he can't get the answer from a local consultant or by looking up tax 
references at a library. Takes about 30 to 45 days for a ruling to be issued, 
sometimes more, depending on how complicated the case is and how many others are 
ahead of yours. There is no charge. If your problem involves a step you al- 
ready have taken, and you want to find out the tax effect, write your district 
director of Internal Revenue. If it involves a step you plan to take, you can 
save a day or two by writing the IRS's rulings division, Washington 25, D.C. 





HOME LOANS. There's an angle for homeowners in a Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration warning to lending agencies. The FHA cautions lenders against inadvert- 
ent use of FHA Title I loan forms when they make their own private home improve- 
ment loans. The latter usually have a higher interest rate and less favorable 
terms than the Government-insured ones. A homeowner who thinks he's getting 
FHA terms, and wants to be sure, can check the table on the back of the FHA- 





’ loari application form he signs. The maximum FHA amounts are spelled out there. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Presents at Christmas time that stem from the job you hold 
Sometimes can create a tax liability for you. A bonus from your employer, for 
example, is considered income on which you must pay taxes. On other things, the 
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rule is that if the item is clearly a gift, with no strings attached and no 
expectation that you do a business favor in return, there's no income tax. But 
if it is in the nature of compensation, you may be subject to tax on the value. 


DOUBLE DEDUCTIONS. Questions pop up as a result of a complaint by Treasury 
Secretary George M. Humphrey about double tax deductions some people are get- 
ting. The situation involves certain kinds of bonds: issued by corporations. 

Ordinarily, on a corporate bond that sells for, say $1,100 but has 
a maturity value of $1,000, the $100 premium can be spread out as an income 
tax deduction over the life of the bond. Some bonds, though, can be called in 
for payment before the maturity date; on them, the premium may be written off in 
the period up to the earliest call date--as little as 30 days after the bond is 
issued, in some cases. Thus the buyer is able to deduct the full amount of the 
premium in the year the bond was bought. If he then gives the bond to a chari- 
table organization, he can claim as a contribution the entire $1,100 the bond 
cost. Result: He gets a double deduction of the $100 premiun. 





LEGAL ANGLE. It is this tax angle that bothers Secretary Humphrey 
and that he has asked the Internal Revenue Service to do something about. 
To correct it, however, probably will involve a change in the law. In the 
meanwhile, there is nothing illegal about the double deduction. 

Note, though, a new rule applies this year on corporate bonds that 
have a call date earlier than three years after issue. Its effect is to 
limit the double deduction to bonds of this type issued before Jan. 22, 195l. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. A sister who goes to work for her brother as housekeeper 
and practical nurse can qualify as a domestic employe and so earn a Government 
old-age pension. That's the gist of a ruling by the Internal Revenue Service. 
Facts in the individual case govern, IRS says, but as long as the services 
performed poy the sister are under the brother's direction and control, she is 
considered an employe and not a self-employed person. That governs the rules 
under which she can qualify for Social Security benefits. 





COLLEGE GRADUATES. This if you have a boy or girl about to graduate from 
college: Employment prospects look better, and starting salaries higher, for 
this school year's crop of graduates than was the case a year ago, Northwestern 
University finds. Its survey indicates that companies plan to hire 19 per cent 
more technical graduates than last year, and 2 per cent more nontechnical gradu- 
ates. Average starting salary will be $341 a month--up $6 from last year. 





CHILDREN'S SHOES. Tips on 11 things to watch for in selecting shoes 
for youngsters are set out in a new U.S. Children's Bureau booklet. It's 
called "Your Children's Feet and Footwear." Available from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price, 10 cents. 





PLENTIFUL FOODS. Expect this in food shopping during January, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says: Unusually plentiful eggs, in top quality and large 
size, at favorable prices. More fresh grapefruit than last year. Large supply 
of big-size turkeys, despite holiday feasting. More plentiful pork and high- 
grade beef. Also, big supplies of nuts, raisins, dairy products and rice. 
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What you as a businessman 
as a result of federal court 





CAN and CANNOT do 
and administrative decisions: 





TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. You can prob- 

ably look for the National Labor 
Relations Board to keep hands off in any 
Taft-Hartley dispute involving a tele- 
phone company doing less than $200,000 
gross business a year. This jurisdictional 
yardstick, established by the Board for 
radio and television stations, is extended 
to telephone and telegraph companies. 


* * * 


TAX RULES. You can express your 
views to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue on proposed regulations 
relating to corporation distributions and 
adjustments under the 1954 tax law. You 
have until January 10 to send written 
views, in duplicate, on these important 
rules to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


* * * 


TAX FORM. You can soon get from 

your tax collector copies of the new 
withholding tax statement for 1955, 
form W-2. Also released by the Internal 
Revenue Service are new rules for print- 
ing a substitute W-2 form. 


* * * 


PRICE SUPPORTS. You can expect 

the Government to support the 
prices of several grains at lower levels 
next year. Grains for which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces _price- 
support cuts from 85 per cent to 70 per 
cent of parity in 1955 are oats, barley, 
tye and grain sorghums. 


* * * 


RENEGOTIATION. You can watch 

for the Renegotiation Board to look 
over some of the contracts with the Fed- 
eral Facilities Corporation, the successor 
agency to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in the operation of the Gov- 
ernmment’s tin and synthetic-rubber facili- 


_ties. The Board extends its rules to cover 


contracts with this new agency. 
° * * * 
HATS. You cannot, in selling hats, 
fail to specify any foreign origin 
of fur-felt or wool-felt hat bodies that 
are used. The Federal Trade Commis- 


sion says that, beginning January 9, it 
will be an unfair trade practice to sell or 
distribute hats without disclosing such 
origins on a stamp or label. 


* * * 


DISCHARGES. You cannot, in spite 

of a no-strike clause in your union 
contract, fire workers for leaving their 
jobs because they believe abnormally 
dangerous conditions for work exist. The 
NLRB General Counsel holds that an 
auto-parts company 
charged 19 employes who refused to 
work in a buffing room where blower 
equipment was not operating properly. 


* * * 


PLANT ELECTION. You cannot, 

before a collective-bargaining elec- 
tion, distribute among your employes 
sample ballots indicating a “Yes” or 
“No” vote. This marking, says NLRB, 
violates Taft-Hartley rules. 


* * * 


INFORMATION RETURNS. You can- 

not, as a real estate agent, avoid 
reporting to the Treasury on an informa- 
tion return (form 1099) the gross 
amount of rent collected for others, be- 
fore deduction of your commissigns or 
expenses, if the amount paid to any one 
property owner totals $600 or more. 
This is a ruling of the Internal Revenue 
Service. 


* * * 


DAMAGE SUIT. You cannot, as a 

farmer, expect to collect damages 
from the Government for destruction of 
your crops by wild birds protected from 
hunters by a proclamation issued under 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. The 
Court of Claims finds that the U.S. 
Government is not liable for such dam- 
age by wild geese. 


* * * 


STOCK OPTIONS. You cannot look 
for any immediate change in Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission standards 
for employe stock-option plans for reg- 
istered holding companies. Proposals for 
such changes are dropped by SEC. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government Bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Worxp 

RT, On written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Personnel 
Selection Keports 
help you 


lire the Best 


Selecting personnel that will satis- 
fy your requirements, be satisfied 
themselves, and prove acceptable to 
those already employed, is more 
certain when you have full back- 
ground facts. The most dependable 
means to obtain such facts is 
through the type of investigation 
made by Retail Credit Company. 


Retail Credit Company 
PERSONNEL 
SELECTION REPORT @ 
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These Reports give you a clear 
“picture”, covering past work rec- 
ord, character, type of associates 
and recreation, also other basic 
qualifications. The facts you need— 
obtained by skilled men who inter- 
view firsthand sources, such as 
former employers, associates, and 
others. 
Use of these Reports will help you 
select personnel who will work well 
with your present force, and also 
contribute to high production, low 
turnover, and good public relations. 


Please write for booklet: 


‘BETTER SELECTION OF 
PERSONNEL” 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


3,800 Salaried Inspectors located in 
1,104 Cities of North America 


Branch Offices in 178 Principal Cities 
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ith VICE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF CONGOs= 


Henri Cornelis 


BOOM HITS THE CONGO 










American businessmen are hearing interest- 
ing reports about the Belgian Congo—its rapid 
growth and big opportunities for investors. 

What's really going on in that fabulous 
storehouse of strategic materials? 

Is U. S. private capital actually welcome in 
the Congo? Don’t the big cartels make things 
difficult for outsiders? Just what are the 


At LEOPOLDVILLE, Africa 

Q We've heard, Mr. Cornelis, that it’s very difficult for 
American companies to get into the Belgian Congo—especial- 
ly in mining or large-scale ventures— 

A I don’t think that is true. I don’t think it is any more 
difficult for an American to invest in the Congo than it is 
for a Belgian, or a Frenchman, or an Englishman. As far as 
mining is concerned, of course, the Belgian concerns started 
half a century ago. At that time, nobody else was interested. 
So they are established, and any new mining concern would 
have to start all over in other places. 

Q Just what is the Congo producing now ig the way of 
minerals? 

A Well, our big production in minerals is in copper, tin, 
manganese. We also produce most of the free world’s cobalt 
and, I believe, about 60 per cent of its industrial diamonds. 
Then, of course, there’s uranium. All of these are going to 
the Western countries, much of it to the United States. 

The Belgian Congo is very important, strategically, to the 
free world—one of its richest producers. What many Americans 
don’t realize is that we have a big agricultural output, too— 
palm oil, ground nuts, cotton, rubber, cocoa, timber and coffee. 

Q There are five major Belgian cartels producing in this 
country, aren’t there? 

A Yes, but the number of independents is already consid- 
erable and still increasing—especially in the last 10 years. 

Q Do independents find it easy to operate here? 

A Sure—why not? 

Q Well, we've heard that it’s pretty difficult for an out- 
sider to break in here—that the cartels have a pretty tight 
grip on the economy— 

A I have been with the economic service since 1940. I 
was director general of economics from 1946 to 1952, and 
never noticed such a thing. 

Q The Government has a considerable investment in a 
number of these major companies, hasn’t it? 

A Yes. 
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chances of an American firm's doing business 
in that part of Africa? What about the natives 
—are they going to make trouble? 

For answers to such questions as these, a 


& World Report interviewed, in Leopoldville, 
Africa, the top economic expert of the Congo 
—Vice Governor General Henri Cornelis. 





Q In something like 100 companies— 

A Yes. Well, we own part of their capital. In the case of 
the mines, the property—the concession—remains with the 
state, so we have a share in the investment. 

Q The known mineral deposits here ave already held in 
concessions by existing companies— 

A Largely, yes. These companies have been working here 
for about half a century. 

Q Well, would an American company, {or instaace, be 
able to come in and prospect? 

A It would. Of course, it would have to submit to our 
mining laws and company laws—in fact, tec our common law. 
This means that the state remains the owner of the subsoil, 
and consequently that part of the capital would automatical- 
ly—as is the case for our Belgian companies—be handled by 
the Belgian Congo. 

Q Would the same be true in starting a new industry? 

A The restrictions I’ve just mentioned apply only to 
mines. 

Q We've heard that any independent sompany coming in 
here, American or Belgian, has to work pretty closely with 
the major companies, since they control a good nany of the 
essential services— 

A Well, that might have been true many years ago. The 
independents had to work closely with the major concerns, 
because they were practically the only ones here. 

Q Why were they the only ones? 

A Not because the major companies wanted to crush 
everybody who came into the Congo, but because there was 
not a very large consumer market. But today, in a place like 
Leopoldville, there is a considerable market with the natives, 
and with the Europeans themselves, whica couldn’t possibly 
be controlled any longer by any one company, or even by a 
group of companies. 

Q And now there is more competition for that market? 

A It is a question of economic circumstances. Twenty 
years ago, if a man established in the Katanga region could 
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not sell, either to Union Miniére or to 
various firms associated with Union Mini- 
ére, he would have been hard up for cus- 
tomers. Today, that isn’t true. Most of the 
new plants being built now are being start- 
ed by completely independent people. 

Q Then the Belgians would like to see 
American private investment coming in on 
a freely competitive basis? 

A Yes, the same as any others. 

Q What about profits—can Americans 
take them out of the Congo in dollars? 

A Yes. The rule is, we allow transfer of 
profits in the currency used for the original 
investment. 

Q At the moment, what would be the 
likeliest fields for American investment in 
the Congo? 

A I don’t think there is any one part of 
the economy that could be picked as being 
more interesting than other parts, for the 
moment. For instance, we have a big road 
program. This means that we need culverts, with the result 
that outside people like Armco—that’s an American firm—are 
establishing themselves here. 

Broadly speaking, one field of interest tor secondary in- 
dustries is the transformation of locally produced raw mate- 
tials directly into consumer goods for the native. 

Q Textiles, for instance? 

A Yes. There we already have American interests—Rocke- 
feller—in a textile plant in the eastern part of the Congo. 

Then, another field which is most interesting is the finish- 
ing of semifinished goods which are imported here. That is 
feasible where the import of the completely finished goods 
would represent a very high rate of shipping because of the 
question of volume, of shipping space. We would like to 
lighten the burden of imports by bringing in semifinished 
goods that don’t take such a great volume. 

Q Wasn't there talk of putting an automobile assembly 
plant in here? 

A Well, that might be a little early. One American com- 
pany, Ford, was here to prospect the market, but decided 
that it was too early. 

I am thinking, for instance, of the production of mattress- 
es. If you import a mattress, you’re transporting lots of air. 
That means more shipping charges. It might be worth while 
to produce mattress and ticking locally—use the local cotton, 
then import the wire to make the springs here. The same for 
pots and pans, where you could import semifinished plates 
to be pressed. The same for bicycles: Rather than import the 
entire bicycle, import the parts and assemble them here. 
oe are some of the industries that have already started 
uz here. 

Q Could American firms come in here and handle servic- 
ing and distribution of their own products, if they wanted to? 





HENRI CORNELIS 


A Of course. We have an Open Door 
policy. 

Q You have a 10-year development pro- 
gram going now, don’t you? What is it 
costing the Congo? 

A The original estimate was 25 billion 
francs— 

Q From the Government? 

A Yes, and about the same amount 
from private investment. 

Q So the total cost would be 50 billion 
francs—around | billion dollars— 

A Yes. But there has been an increase 
of prices. Requirements have been raised, 
not only with the private sector but with 
the public sector. So you can say that those 
figures are doubled—say, to 100 billion 
francs. 

Q Your 10-year plan has been going for 
a year or so? 

A No, it has been on quite definitely 
since the middle of 1951. 

Q Just what is it supposed to accomplish? 

A Well, we had to increase our production—not only of 
raw materials for exports, but of all kinds of products to be 
used in the Congo itself. We had, already, an increase in 
native productivity, which in turn meant a considerable in- 
crease in native purchasing power. 

Now, if we had to take care of all that, our existing trans- 
port system was quite insufficient—both for production of 
raw materials, and for marketing. So we had to make quite 
an effort to bring our transport system up to standard. 

Q Is there likely to be a transcontinental rail line across 
Central Africa? 

A Well, it exists in large part already. In the very near 
future, the only gap will be at Lake Tanganyika. 

Q How does your road transport shape up now? 

A We have about 30,000 kilometers of primary roads, and 
1,450 kilometers of asphalt highways are under construction 
—by 1959, we will have built another 2,000 kilometers. 

Q Are you going to have a main highway cutting across 
the Congo? 

A Yes, east to west. The first part is from the sea- 
port, Matadi, to Leopoldville and the Kwango. That is partly 
under construction now. Another part is to the east part, from 
the Kivu to the Kwango. We have two engineering compa- 
nies studying the middle part, which is very difficult. 

Q It might be between three and five years before you 
get the whole road completed? 

A Yes. At least that. 

Q What is your 10-year plan going to do to the national 
income of the Belgian Congo? 

A Double it, we hope. 

Q Are you starting any new industries? 

(Continued on next page) 
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A Yes. One reason, of course, is that it is impossible for the 
Belgian Congo to live exclusively on imports. But also, we 
want to diversify our economy. Usually, when people speak 
about the Congo and employment, they think of employment 
in the mines, in plantations, in the white man’s factories, and 
so on. But there is an increasingly important part of the 
population working at independent native activities. 

In places like Leopoldville and other cities, for instance, 
several thousand native merchants and craftsmen have been 
establishing themselves over the last couple of years. Each 
of them, again, employs other people. And this is the very 
core of the solution. If you want to stabilize your economy, 
you have to create some kind of middle class. 

Q Does that mean that your mineral resources are likely 
to be less important to the Congo than they are now? 

A Yes. Of course, mines will remain a very important 
element, especially in supplying the free world with the 
materials it needs for its industries and defense. Things like 
industrial diamonds, copper, manganese— 

Q Your 10-year plan is going to provide industry with 
more power, transport and skilled labor—things it needs—is 
that it? 

A Those are some of the things we hope to do. 


ROLE OF THE NATIVE— 


Q Just where does the native fit into all this development? 

A He’s very much a part of our plans. You see, if the peo- 
ple are to become more productive in our economy, it is 
more and more necessary to build enough schools to educate 
and train them. At the same time, when the natives feel that 
their standard of living is rising, when they feel that they 
have stability in life, stability of resources, stability of their 
way of living—well, they'll want to send their children to 
school. 

Q Is the native here paying any attention to Mau Mau 
terrorism in Kenya? What about the granting of self-rule to 
natives in the Gold Coast? What effect .re those develop- 
ments having here? 

A Not very much that we can see. We think that, as 
long as we can maintain our policy of prosperity—. You 
see, if a man lives decently, if he has the feeling that there 
are no barriers, no limits, that he belongs to humanity, 
then there isn’t much reason why he won't see the benefits 
of our policy. 

Q Your dealings with the native seem to differ from those 
in the Gold Coast or in South Africa— 

A Well, it’s not basically so different. In some points, 
others may be more advanced than we are, and on some 
other points we are more advanced than they are. 

Q The native here has no political rights at all, has he? 
Isn't the Congo run entirely by the Minister of Colonies in 
Brussels, and by the Civil Service here? 

A Yes, but under the authority of ‘1e King and the Bel- 
gian Parliament. 

Q How many civil servants are there in the Congo? 

A For the moment, about 7,000. 

Q And they run a country of about 12 million natives? 

A Yes, but we have more than 5,00C native Congolese 
assistants. 

Q Don't you have 60,000 or so Belgian businessmen, pro- 
fessional men and so on? Do they have a vote? 

A No. And, of course, some people may think that nobody 


here except the Civil Service has any kind of voice in the 
Government. Actually, we have councils to advise us—on 
municipal, provincial and central Government levels— 

Q They are purely advisory? 

A Yes. But it would be impossible to rule the country 
without giving any consideration to what these councils 
think. 

Q Are there any natives on these advisory councils? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Will there ever be some kind of voting rights for white 
men and natives? 

A We're hoping for that. Quite a lot u. these natives are 
already members of these councils. 


“NO COLOR BAR’— 


Q Is there a color bar in the Congo? 

A We have no color bar. It’s a question of sccial differen- 
tiation—a question of fact, not of principle. You couldn't 
expect a man coming out of the Kwango io live in Leopold- 
ville for the first time to be completely assimilated into Euro- 
pean life. Theoretically, there is no objection. Practically, it 
would be unfeasible—more from his side than from ours. 

Q Have you any idea of how many natives have been as- 
similated into the European way of life—the white man’s 
standards? 

A I believe it is in the hundreds. You know, this develop- 
ment is increasing rapidly, in places like Leopoldville, where 
you can say we have the third generation of citizens, natives, 
who have lived in the city. 

If a man comes out of the bush—even a young child—and 
he goes to school, he learns a lot of things. But when he 
comes back at night with his parents who are not able to read 
or write, he goes back to nothing. His children, however, 
will come back from school at night to a father who has 
learned something—that is, who is able to read and write. It 
means that the second generation finds it much easier to 
learn our ways. And the third generation—well, they've 
arrived. 

Q So it might take three generations to complete the 
process of assimilation? 

A Yes. This is not a theory. It is what I see. 

Q Does the native here have any chance for an education 
beyond high school? 

A We are now establishing a university. Actually, two 
universities—one has started alreadv. 

Q How many students does it havc? 

A Well, we are in a preparatory stage. We have, at the 
moment, about 30 students. It’s a small start—but it is a 
start. 

Q Do you have any natives studying in Belgium? 

A A few. 

Q A dozen or so? 

A Yes. 

Q Generally speaking, the Belgians prefer not to send 
natives abroad for university education? 

A We think it is better to give them every opportunity in 
this country. 

Q Is there much of a desire for education? 

A It’s not only a desire—it’s a real urge. We now have 
in the Belgian Congo about 26,000 schools, public and pri- 
vate, for the natives. About 1 million native children were 
going to school at the end of 1952-that’s out of a total 
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population of 12 million natives of all ages. From now until 
the end of the 10-year plan, we have to build another 1,500 
schools—secondary and technical schools, that is. 

And that leads to something else. If the people have in- 
creasing facilities for education—raising their living standards 
-it becomes also necessary to take care of them with medical 
facilities. We've already more than 2,000 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, and more will be built under the 10-year plan. 

Q What does the native earn in the Congo—in comparison 
with other places in Africa? 

A Well, for Central Africa, I think the Belgian Congo is 
No. 1. 

Q Would a skilicd worker, for instance, earn as much as 
100 dollars a month? 

A Oh, even more than that. 


NEXT: MOTOR SCOOTERS— 


Q Does he pay income tax? 

A He pays income tax. You see, that is one of the conse- 
quences of evolution into the Western way of living. Natives 
earn more, they are coming into the upper brackets, they 
are paying income tax, they are buying decent houses, they 
are mo.‘ng away from traditional furniture, and they're buy- 
ing bicycles. Now, the bicycle boom is practically over—they 
are moving on to motorcycles and these Italian motor scoot- 
ers. A couple of years ago there were 60,000 bicycles in the 
Congo; now there are 400,000 bicycles. 

Q By and large, though, doesn’t the native still operate 
on a small scale, economically? 

A Well, that is changing, too. Some of our native mer- 
chants started with a small business. Then they reached a 
temporary limit. A man selling food, for instance: He could 
increase his trade up to the point where the problem of 
refrigeration came in. But then he has to buy a refriger- 
ator. Well, they are reaching that stage now, and many 
of them are getting the money to buy the refrigerator or 
whatever it is they need. A tailor, for instance, who is work- 
ing with four or five people: if he can move from the hand 
sewing machine to the electric sewing machine, that makes 
his prospects entirely different. Or take roads: On the 
road between Leopoldville and Thysville, you will meet 
as many trucks, owned and driven by natives in the fruit 
trade or transport of persons, as you meet trucks owned 
by Europeans. 

Q Do native farmers have a quota to meet? Do they have 
to go to prison if they don’t meet their quota? 

A Oh, well—that’s ancient history. When we started intro- 
ducing cash crops, they were apparently not very much in- 
terested, and some requirements were imposed. But today it 
is not necessary. You can understand this question of prison. 
Suppose 100,000 men have been assigned a production quota, 
and none of them meets it—well, how can you imprison 
100,000 men? Anyway, economic conditions have changed; 
they are getting good prices. 

Q What kinds of job are open to natives? 

A They can go into anything they want, if they have the 
qualifications. And we are very much interested in diversify- 
ing—as much as we can—the abilities of the native population, 
in order to stabilize our economy. 

Q Is there a labor shortage here? 

A Well, that’s working out. We've been in a very tight 
spot, but the labor shortage is particularly acute when you're 


dealing with unskilled labor. Now, one skilled worker does 
the work of five, six or even 10 unskilled people. 

Q You've been getting quite a few workers for mines and 
industries out of Ruanda-Urundi, the United Nations trustee- 
ship territory— 

A Yes, they are still coming out of there. There’s a con- 
siderable overpopulation of Ruanda-Urundi. 

Q What about the charge made in the U.N. that these 
workers were being forced to leave Ruanda-Urundi in order 
to work in the Congo? 

A Forced labor? Why, it is entirely voluntary. Do you 
think it is any worse than Italians emigrating to the United 
States because they can’t find a job in their own country? It is 
exactly the same problem in Ruanda-Urundi-—there is no 
compulsion. 

Q Does the native laborer get any kind of protection? 

A Oh, yes. On the one hand, there are certain legal obli- 
gations for the employer—he has to furnish housing in some 
instances, or clothing, and medical care. Then there are family 
benefits, too, depending on the size of the family. And some 
companies have diverted part of their earnings to create a 
social fund to give additional benefits. In some places, the 
actual minimum cash wage of a native is doubled by benefits 
—the ration for food, housing, medical care. And some com- 
panies have schools, swimming pools and so on. 

Now I'd like to give you an idea of the native’s economic 
development here. The best measurement is monetary circu- 
lation. The white man in this country, in practice, seldom 
uses money except when he is paying the native. Otherwise, 
we work with checks—banking accounts. Ninety-five per cent 
of the money in circulation is in the hands of the native. 
Well, if you look at the increase in monetary circulation, that 
gives you an idea of how much the native has developed his 
purchasing power, his standard of living. Today we have 
4.5 billion francs in circulation. At the beginning of the war, 
1939, it was something like 400 million. That’s a 10-fold 
increase. 


COST OF LIVING— 


Q How about the cost of living—hasn’t that gone up, too? 

A Yes, but only about three times. And while we haven't 
finished yet the survey of national income, available figures 
indicate that the natives’ share of it is increasing—consider- 
ably. 

Q On the whole, are you satisfied with the way your 
10-year plan is going? 

A Yes. Now, I'd like to mention one thing—about our plan 
for native housing, because that, too, reflects some of the 
progress we've made, 

You take Leopoldville. Before the war, we had a popula- 
tion here of, perhaps, 3,000 Europeans and 50,000 natives. 
Today we have 16,000 Europeans and nearly 300,000 natives. 
It’s the largest city in Central Africa. Natives are coming 
into the city all the time to work here in industries. Now we 
are undertaking big housing projects—not just neighborhoods 
but complete cities. So far, we have built 25,000 new homes 
for natives, in the past two years, and we intend to build 
another 20,000 to house the present population. 

But we can’t stop there. More natives are coming here to 
live, and being assimilated into European civilization. We 
have to look ahead. Leopoldville, some day, is going to be a 
city of a million people. 
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SCANDALS IN JOBLESS PAY 


States Find Up to a Fifth of Benefits Illegal 


People who figure the angles 
are finding ways to cheat the 
States of unemployment pay. 
Some draw  jobless-insurance 
payments even though they are 
working. Others get benefits in 
various illegal ways. 

Investigators see States being 
defrauded on a big scale. 


Reported from 
SACRAMENTO, NEW YORK 
and WASHINGTON 


Thousands of workers, it now is be- 
ing shown, are drawing unemploy- 
ment benefits they are not entitled to 
draw. As a result, many millions of 
dollars are being paid out every year 
in fraudulent claims. 

In California alone, State officials 
estimate that one out of every five dol- 
lars paid this year in unemployment com- 
pensation has gone to workers who have 
had no legal right to the money. That 
adds up to about 30 million dollars of 
illegal claims paid in 1954. These same 
officials estimate that California has paid 
a total of 200 million dollars in such 
claims since 1938. 

Irregularities of another type are re- 
ported from New York. In Washington, 
federal officials are making their own 
investigation to see how widespread 
the abuses are. California employment 
officials, on the basis of information 
supplied them, indicate that other States 
have found fraud cases on a scale “not 
very different from California’s figures.” 
Investigators talk of the possibility of 
scandals in other States similar to those 
they have uncovered. 

Enough abuses have tured up to 
touch off a demand for changes in the un- 
employment-compensation laws of many 
States. California officials alone are pro- 
posing 90 such changes in their State’s 
law. In New York, the legislature is 
being asked to tighten the rules for pay- 
ment. Employers in other States are de- 
manding revisions in the statutes. 

It was the original concept, when the 
Social Security law was passed, that un- 
employment benefits should go only to 
persons out of jobs through no fault of 
their own. Loafers and others not will- 
ing to work in available employment 
were not considered eligible. Neither 
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. . checking into frauds 


were persons who were fired from jobs 
for misconduct. 

Fraud cases. As reported by the offi- 
cial California survey, abuses include 
some violations that run contrary to the 
laws in all of the States. In other cases, 
what is termed a fraud in California 
might not be a violation of another 
State’s rules, since laws are not uniform. 

A machinist’s helper, for example, filed 
a claim for unemployment benefits in 
California. Later, the records show it was 
found that he was working as a janitor for 
five different shops while drawing unem- 
ployment checks—but had failed to notify 
the State of his earnings, as required in 
California and elsewhere. The survey says 
he admitted knowing he should report 
earnings. He was convicted and fined. 

In another California case, a woman 
who did light assembly work in a fac- 
tory was laid off and applied for unem- 
ployment pay. According to the survey, 
she reported going personally to five 
factories each week to apply for work, as 
required by California law. However, the 
report says it was found she made her 
contacts by telephone, which is not ade- 
quate to qualify for aid. Also, she did not 
want to take any job unless it was close 
to her husband’s office, since she depend- 
ed on him for transportation. She signed 
an agreement to repay the state $327. 

A worker in a fruit-processing plant, 
after a layoff, collected unemployment 


benefits totaling $450. The survey says 
he was not entitled to the money be- 
cause it was found he had falsified his 
reports of contacting employers for jobs 
—and that he had not been sober and 
able to work during any week for which 
he drew his State check. 

Failure to report earnings from part- 
time jobs got another California worker 
in trouble. After three months on a 
job, he was laid off and started to draw 
compensation. According to the survey, 
he failed to report $7.50 in earnings 
during one week for which he claimed 
benefits, and during another week he 
failed to report $11.50 in earnings, and, 
later, $21 went unreported. He was put 
on a year’s probation by a court. 

New York complaints. An employ- 
ers association in New York collected a 
long list from its members on reported 
abuses of the unemployment-pay rules 
there. The regulations in New York are 
considered to be more liberal than in 
most other States. The Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, which 
compiled the report, does not charge 
that fraudulent claims have been filed 
but that the rules are so loose they need 
tightening up. 

Many kinds of complaints were sent 
to the New York association. 

A worker fired for drinking on the 
job, as one example, received 26 un- 
employment checks of $28 each from the 
State fund, for a total of $728. The pay- 
ments were made, the report says, after 
he waited out his “disqualification period” 
of seven weeks following the discharge, 
got a new job for a few weeks—and then 
was laid off under circumstances that 
entitled him to unemployment pay. 

A 70-year-old man, according to an- 
other report, was retired by his em- 
ployer under the company’s pension plan. 
He reportedly collected unemployment 
benefits for 26 weeks at $30 a week-— 
the maximum in New York—for a total 
of $780. He also received the companys 
pension, plus Federal Social Security 
benefits. 

Another worker, age 64, retired from 
a company but collected unemployment 
compensation of $780, along with $264 
in company pension funds and a bonus 
of $3,300. These retired workers ap- 
parently reported themselves as available 
for jobs and stated that they had sought 
work. 

One company reports that one of its 
receptionists got a leave of absence to 
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yisit her father in a rural community in 
the South. She decided to remain there 
and filed a claim for unemployment pay 
in New York. On grounds that she was 
“available for work” and searching for 
a job in her home community, she got 
her unemployment checks. The company 
pointed out that opportunities for work 
as a receptionist would be almost zero 
in a rural area. 

Pay while retired. An employe who 
retired upon reaching the age of 66 
moved to Florida, according to another 
case cited. He and his wife both filed 
for unemployment checks in New York. 
Officials ruled that the applicants could 
be paid because they made efforts to 
find jobs in Florida and because the 
transfer there was made necessary by the 
physical condition of the husband. 

An employer reports that a secretary 
in his labor-relations office learned enough 
of the unemployment rules to qualify 
for State checks after she resigned from 
the job to have a baby. He complains 
she was able to collect checks for many 
weeks, although not employable for part 
of the time. 

After the baby was born, the com- 
plaint continues, the secretary again col- 
lected unemployment checks although re- 
fraining from applying for her old job, 
which was open. The employer says she 
admitted trying for work at places where 
she knew jobs were not available. The 


company reports that she acknowledged 
she never intended to work, but merely 
was “beating the system” to collect her 
State checks. 

In making public these complaints, 
the Commerce and Industry Association 
estimates that more than 100 million 
dollars in benefits was paid out by New 
York in a year’s time to workers who 
caused their own dismissal from a job 
through misconduct, who quit voluntar- 
ily or retired on a pension. The Associa- 
tion says that this represented nearly 42 
per cent of the total payments made. 

New York State officials question the 
accuracy of the estimates, which were 
based on a sample survey. Officials ad- 
mit that abuses can be found in the sys- 
tem, but they argue that improper pay- 
ments are small in comparison to the to- 
tal made. The Association holds that the 
rules should be revised to prevent abuses. 

Federal checkup. U.S. Government 
fficials also are investigating reports of 
abuses and fraudulent claims. Robert 
C. Goodwin, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, this year 
asked the States, which run their own 
programs, to make a series of spot checks 
to determine how much fraud there is in 
the claim filing. 

Congress gave the Bureau extra money 
to finance these investigations, after 
legislators expressed alarm over reports 
of frauds in the insurance system. Mr. 


Goodwin told a House subcommittee 
that his office has been concerned for 
some time about the indications of in- 
creased fraud and improper payments in 
California and other States. 

Better methods for preventing im- 
proper payments and for detecting those 
already made are needed, Mr. Goodwin 
said. Efforts are being made, he added, 
to develop new methods of averting the 
frauds. States are co-operating. 

Mr. Goodwin’s office gets regular re- 
ports from each State on the number of 
frauds actually uncovered by investigators. 
However, many frauds are not detected. 

Nearly 50,000 cases. The reports 
show that the States detected 49,040 
cases of overpayment of benefits “due to 
willful misrepresentation and fraud” in 
the fiscal year ending last June. The 
fraudulent payments amounted to 3.2 
million dollars out of a total of 1.6 billion 
paid out in unemployment benefits. 

Officials of the federal agency say that 
the recent spot checks in various States 
indicate that not more than 1.5 per cent 
of the cases studied involve fraud. The 
officials therefore believe that the Cali- 
fornia figures are not typical. 

The California estimates are based 
on a sample survey of 390 cases studied 
in the period from January through 
October. California officials defend their 
sample as accurate on the basis of earlier 
surveys made there. 


Fraud in Unemployment Claims? 
One State Finds This 


is being paid out by the State of California this year 
for unemployment compensation. 


of that, according to official findings, is being paid 
on the basis of fraudulent claims. 


IN OTHER WORDS— 
$1 out of every $5 of jobless pay in California 





goes to a person not entitled to such pay. 


Source: California 
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DRILL A HOLE, DRIVE A SEL-LOK to replace stop, hinge, lock and cotter pins, shafts, 
keys and pivots. Chamfered ends make starting easy; rounded edges along the slot 
prevent scored holes. Sel-Lok Spring Pins lock by spring tension; they resist vibration 
and shock, yet are easily removed and reusable. They save production costs by eliminat- 
ing expensive tapping, reaming, peening or milling, and have been used in a wide range of 
materials, including plastics and nylon. These slotted tubular pins are available in carbon 
and corrosion-resistant steels, in standard and light duty wall thicknesses and in a full 
range of sizes. Write for Bulletin 2014. Sel-Lok Spring Pin Division, STANDARD PRESSED 
STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


SEL-LOK SPRING PIN DIVISION Spe JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business is winding up the year in a strong surge of activity. Nearly 
every indicator of business health points to improvement. 

Industry is turning out an increasing volume of products. 

Retail cash registers are ringing up tidings of joy to merchants. 

Railroad carloadings are producing profits for most of the railroads. 

Electric-power output is chalking up new records. 

Coal production, long in a slump, is beginning to pick up again. 

The signs, moreover, indicate a continuing uptrend. There is little doubt 
now that 1955 will begin with business in a flourishing state. The strength 
shown in the stock market reflects the general optimism. 














Some solid figures on business improvement come from the Federal Reserve 
Board. Output of industry, by November, was almost midway between the high 
‘point of the 1953 boom and the low point of the 1954 setback. Specifically, the 
index stood 6 points above the low, 8 points below the high mark. 


Trend in output, furthermore, is up. That is significant. 

Production in November is reported by FRB at 129 per cent of the 1947-49 
average. That's after seasonal adjustment. Gain from October was 3 points. 
October gain, over September, amounted to 2 points. 

Output in December is expected to show another gain when figures are in. 

; This is quit? a contrast from a year ago. In November, 1953, the drop from 
October was 3 points, after seasonal adjustment. There was another 3-point drop 
last year from November to December. 














November output of industry also matched the volume of November, 1953. 
That's the first month in 1954 that equaled the same month in 1953. It's a 
strong sign that industry has shaken off the effects of the dip. 


Steel and auto industries are sparking the upturn, but other industries, 
are contributing to the high level of production. 

Output of household goods is holding steady at a fairly high rate. 
Textile and apparel industries show a seasonal gain for November. 

Paper production, chemical output continue in high volume. 

Oil refining and output of crude oil are showing moderate increases. 
Details of production thus show that the improvement is fairly general. 

















Construction is another industry that continues to show strength. 

Home builders, now rounding out their second-best year, are looking for 
1955 to be the biggest year in history, topping 1950. 

Houses started in the year ahead are expected to reach 1.4 million. That 
would be a shade better than the record for 1950. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Recent trends in home building seem to justify the builders' estimates. 

Construction contracts for new homes in November ran 50 per cent ahead of 
November, 1953. November housing starts were at a record for the month. 

Builders point out that their plans depend heavily on the credit policies 
of Government. But they can't conceive of any official interference with the 
building boom through deliberate credit tightening. 








Actually, Federal Reserve authorities have allowed credit to tighten a bit 
by not supplying any new bank reserves as loans rose. (See page 80.) But there 
are no signs that the easy money policy is to be reversed. 


Evidence is beginning to turn up showing what the 1953-54 recession did to 
profits. Take these findings of the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank. 

Earnings, after taxes, rose for electric utilities, food processors, paper 
manufacturers, petroleum refiners, chemical manufacturers. These are classed as 
industries that have “stable growth." 

Earnings dropped for machinery, steel, railroads, furniture, textiles. 

The comparison is for the first six months of 1954 against the first six 
months of 1953. After-tax gains for the growth industries are explained mostly 
by the elimination of excess-profits tax. Profits before tax were lower in the 
first half of 1954 for all groups except electric utilities. 








Large firms are reported by the Reserve Bank to fare better than small 
firms when sales dwindle, as they did early in 1954. 

Big manufacturers, with assets above 100 million dollars, showed a drop in 
sales of 5 per cent and a drop in profits, before taxes, of 15 per cent. 

After-tax profits, however, rose 8 per cent; dividends were up 5 per cent. 

For small companies the sales decline was ll per cent, the drop in profits 
before taxes was 32 per cent, and, after taxes, 25 per cent. Dividends paid by 
the smaller manufacturing group dipped 4 per cent. 

One reason for the better showing of large firms is that this group paid 
the bulk of excess-profits taxes in 1953. Other reasons, however, were a larger 
variety of products, a high degree of customer acceptance. In nearly all indus- 
tries, the larger firms had a better performance than the small. 











Farm-production controls are not to be as tight next year as once planned. 

Farmers will be free to shift to other crops when acreage reduction on one 
or more crops is required. 

Original plan would have required farmers to observe all acreage controls to 
become eligible for price supports on any one crop. For example, a farmer might 
not have been allowed to shift from wheat to corn and get a wheat support. 

Under present rules, such a shift will be allowed. 

Support prices are to be lowered next year for the small feed grains--oats, 
rye, barley, grain sorghums. The support will drop to 70 per cent of "parity," 
compared with 85 per cent this year. 

Cotton growers, as expected, approved acreage controls for next year's 
crop. Planting is to drop from 19.8 million acres to about 18.1 million. 














Farmers, in fact, are not expected to share in the business improvement ex- 
pected for 1955. Their income will not rise, may fall slightly. 
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Sets 
Keep 


Christ 
-_— 
. Christmas 


Christmas .. . and 
The lights will burn brightly, and the 
beils will ring out; 
The streets, and the stores and shops will be filled; 
The gifts will be stacked high under the tree, 
and the festive board heavy under 
the Christmas feast; 
There will be merriment in homes throughout 
the land, and the laughter of 
children to infect us all; 
The doors of our homes will be open, and friends will 
visit and clasp hands. 
But more than any of these, 
Let each heart become a chapel, 
Remembering that on this Day one thousand, nine 
hundred and fifty-four years ago, 
God gave to the world the greatest Gift of all, 
His only begotten Son, 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Yes, more than anything else, 


Let us remember this, and keep Christ in Christmas. 








DIAMOND 


“UTILISCOPE” 


(WIRED TELEVISION 


. Ss 
Remote observation of boiler water level 
and furnace interior. 


Since 1947, Consolidated 

Edison Co. of New York 

Has Placed 15 Orders 
for 26 Sets 


Since a trial installation in 1947, the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York has placed 15 orders 
for 26 Diamond “Utiliscopes” to improve cen- 
tralized control. Electric utilities are necessarily 
critical buyers . . . the nature of their business 
demands equipment of extreme reliability and 
good performance. 

The “Utiliscope” can give you money by watch- 
ing important operations which are too remote, 
too inaccessible, too dangerous, too hot or too 
costly to watch directly. 

Send for Bulletin 1136 (use coupon below); it 
suggests many profit-making installations in in- 
dustry. 


CANS Pou 
LANCASTER, On19 SALTY Corr, AN 
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Name 


Comp: Riemer 


any. 


eI 
| Address eerie! 
ta en entieeteets S 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 
FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 
ee Fe Cee © Seer Fie 
FFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Since 1903, Diamond hos Manufacturec 


Quality Equipment for Industry 























FROM KOREA 








QUIET ON “MARTINI HILL’ 


TRUCE LINE, Korea—A new genera- 
tion of American troops is standing guard 
in Korea this Christmas. 

Of the men in the two U.S. divisions 
still stationed in this war-battered coun- 
try, fewer than one in a thousand ac- 
tually fought in the Korean war. And 
those few are “repeaters”—men who have 
been home between tours of duty here. 

But combat veterans and newcomers 
alike know that their main task is to be 
ready to fight—and quickly—if the Com- 
munists move again. 

Up here on “Martini Hill,” with a pla- 
toon of Marines, you can’t forget the near- 
ness of the enemy for a minute. The Ma- 
rines are the only Americans on the 
front line now, and this platoon is the 
northernmost unit. From “Martini” you 
can look across the truce zone and see 
the Communists beyond. The Marines 
take turns of duty—day and night—in the 
hilltop observation post that looks like 
an American forest-ranger station in any 
of the U.S. mountain parks. 

Back of “Martini,” at platoon head- 
quarters, machine gunners and mortar 
men patrol the southern edge of the 





LONE SENTRY ON WATCH 


demilitarized zone. Ovcasionally a North 
Korean scurries across the line, but the 
Marines don’t open fire. The Americans 
in Korea are under strict orders to shoot 
only in self-defense. 

The camp is perched on a hillside, 
with metal ammunition boxes shored 
into the earth to serve as steps between 
tents. Nearby is an improvised stall 
for the platoon’s proudest possession— 
a Communist horse that wandered across 
no man’s land one night and found a 
home with the Marines. 

By the road outside the headquarters 
camp stand two trucks, pointed south. 
They serve as a grim reminder of the 
fact that, if the Communists attack again, 
this small group of Marines will be right 
in their path. It is clear at this outpost 
that, with a new Communist offensive, 
the observers could dc little more than 
get out. The post is located in a truce- 
line valley wide enough, as one Marine 
puts it, “to march a d'vision abreast.” 

War against nature. The only war 
these front-line Marines are fighting this 
Christmas is a war against nature. Weeds 
are flourishing in fields where rice used 


"Soom of Defense 
TRIMMING THE TREE 
“Life in Korea is pretty good as long as you‘ve got the spirit’’ 
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to grow. It is a constant job to keep 
} trenches in repair and to renew the 
camouflage of bunkers. 

The Army’s Seventh Division, in re- 
serve a few miles away, cannot see the 
enemy but knows it must keep on the 
alert to move forward or fight where it 
stands to protect the valley corridor south 
to Seoul. The Seventh is busy making 
its men comfortable for this winter and 
next—replacing tents with Quonset huts 
and building a theater to house the shows GENERAL 
now performed on a hillside stage. 

Seventh Division units have planned 
elaborate Christmas parties for the chil- 
dren of South Korea. Toys, candy, cloth- TUBELES S TIRES 
I ing and school supplies such as pencils 

(one pencil for every six children is aver- 
age in Korea) make up the Christmas 


NYGEN 
























packets. The Division even put out a 1. Puncture Sealin g 
mimeographed field order for Christmas. 
It orders “Task Forces Dasher, Dancer, 2. Blowout Resistant 
th Prancer and Vixen, Comet, Cupid, Don- 
he der and Blitzen to attack on 25 Decem- 3. No Air Loss at Rim 
ns ber with maximum Christmas parties, 
resents, refreshments and entertainment . 
' for children within the Seventh Division 4. Qu ick ’ Safe Sto ps 
le, sector. Gloom forces to be thoroughly 
ed destroyed.” 
en Still farther back from the truce line, 
all the First Corps and the Eighth Army are 
\— also planning parties, presents and shows ony aiiiiainiiaias 
ISS for Korean youngsters. 
a Santa GI’s. Christmas is, of course, a 
special day for the GI’s in Korea, but 
ar helping out the Korean people is no one- 
th. day project for the American troops. One 
he outfit, for example, is caring for 15 
in, Korean children. At least one GI has = 
ht formally adopted a Korean war orphan. ; C ° 
st And most of the troops are active in an 
e, aid program that has become established 
an as “Armed Forces Assistance to Korea.” ? 
e- This grew out of impromptu contribu- Use your air space from 
ne tions made by American soldiers for — - gees om k 
rebuilding churches and other public ene a lane sme Pua i 
ar buildings. It was formalized in Novem- apace, protect weekers and 
us ber, 1953, when Congress authorized the “gear d 
Is Righth th stock, and speed up 
4 ight Army to spend 15 million dollars materials handling. 
; on materials and equipment for Korean , Low-level stock is 
reconstruction. Since then, 5 million never tied up. 
additional has been authorized. Stationary or portable 


racks fabricated of 
strong, square tubular 
steel are available to 
stack most materials. 


Each unit sponsors at least one project. 
Americans provide bulldozers, glass and 
so on and the Koreans provide the labor. 


Since the program started, about 1,100 Sections can be adjusted 
projects have been completed—schools, to fit any space or unit 
churches, orphanages, bridges, public load. E.M.I. engineers 
buildings, health facilities—and the whole will design special racks 
thing began as a GI idea. for your materials. 

This enthusiasm for giving a helping 
hand to the Koreans shows why morale Was Fen 


is no big problem among the truce-time NEW CATALOG 


troops. Take the case of Sgt. Albert B. 
Fortune of Brooklyn, one of the “re- 
peaters.” He spent Christmas of 1951 UIPMENT 
in a defensive position on the Kumsong FG. Inc 

front where he listened to carols played 21546 Hoover Rd., Detroit 5 
by both sides. Fortune has served with 

' me. different divisions in Korea. © Pallet Racks © Portable Stock 
. Life in Korea is pretty good,” he says, Racks © CoilRacks © Special 
as long as you've got the spirit.” Racks for All Applications 
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Finance Week 








ANOTHER SIGN OF RECOVERY 


Rising Bank Loans Keep Goods Moving 


Businessmen are back at the 
bank again, lining up for loans, 
after months in which they care- 
fully avoided bankers. 

What does it mean? More 
willingness to buy new stocks of 
goods for resale, better trade and 
output, higher employment. 


A rise in business borrowing from 
banks, a sharp rise, now is being 
recognized as a final, confirming signal 
of a business upturn. 

In the dog days of last summer, money 
in banks went begging. Businessmen 
couldn’t be persuaded, or forced, to take 
proffered loans and spend them on ex- 
panded activities. In four months that 
would normally produce a rise of about 
1.4 billions in business loans, there was a 
startling drop of 841 millions. And the 
Administration’s attempt to end a reces- 
sion by keeping money abundant and 
cheap was being called a flop. 





“in t9a8 UP $1,065 million 
in 1949 UP $ 510 million 

‘In 1950 UP $2,667 million 
In 1951 UP $1,418 ‘million 


In1952 UP $1,719 million 
In 1953 uP $ 716 ‘million 


LOANS: 


Now, business borrowing has turned 
up—with a bang. In the five weeks 
that ended December 1, there was a rise 
of 475 million dollars in commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural loans of banks 
that report weekly to Government. That 
increase was 31 per cent larger than it 
has been, on the average, in the same 
weeks of the seven preceding vears. 

This dramatic shift in borrowing trends 
is being taken as proof that businessmen 
are going ahead to. finance expanding 
employment, production and trade. 

About-face. Contrast that’s being 
talked about—between borrowing trends 
of last summer and this autumn—is re- 
vealed clearly in the chart on this page. 
The record shows why business observ- 
ers—in and out of Government—were 
chewing their nails last summer qver a 
failure to take advantage of cheap credit. 

Until 1954, no recent vear had failed 
to produce a healthy rise in business 
loans in the first four months after June. 
Even in the recession year of 1949, those 
loans were up moderately by the end of 
the period. And in 1953, with recession 










getting under way, there also was a con- 
siderable rise. But not in 1954. 

Those loans, it should be remembered, 
are the short-term borrowings on which 
businessmen rely to finance their day-to- 
day and month-to-month operations—to 
pay for stocks and handle payrolls until 
cash comes in from sales, Their failure to 
rise meant that businessmen were being 
supercautious. 

Now the rise that began in early 
November is being interpreted as a sign 
that businessmen are becoming more 
willing to take the normal risks that go 
with buying now and selling later. 

Manufacturers of food, liquor and 
tobacco, for example, used their credit 
lines far more actively in November and 
early December this year than in the 
same period a year earlier. Specifically, 
they boosted their loans by twice as 
much as in the 1953 period. So did com- 
modity dealers. 

Sales-finance 
to consumers for new 
and the like, 


substantially in 


companies, which lend 
cars, furniture 
expanded their borrowing 
the five-week period 


A SHARP UPTURN 


In autumn, business loans 
usually rise moderately — 


Change in loans, 5 weeks ending 
early December: 


In 1947 
In 1948 
In 1949 
In 1950 
In 1951 
In 1952 


UP 
UP 
UP 
UP 
UP 
UP 


$551 million 
$132 million 
$ 95 million 
$815 million 
$435 million 
$673 million 


In 1953 DOWN $167 million 


ON 
AVERAGE: 


UP $362 mition 
This year, autumn rise was more than normal: 


In1954 UP $475 million’ 





NOTE: 


* to Federal Reserve Board. 





Figures show y socom in outstanding camestel, industrial and agricultural loans of banks reporting weekly 


*Plus nearly $700 million in Commodity Credit Corporation certificates bought by banks. 





Photo:—Black Star 
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this year. Last year, in the same period, 
they were paying off loans, trimming 
their use of credit. You find that same 
sharp contrast in the construction in- 


Many other industries, too, were bor- 
rowing more actively this November and 
early December. And the public utilities 
and transportation group of industries 
cut back on their loans by less this time 
than last. 

In other industries, borrowing has 
been only a little less enthusiastic than 
in November and early December of 
1953. Around the country, businessmen 
are making nearer-normal use of their 
credit lines at banks to buy goods for 
anticipated sales. 

Now Mr. Eisenhower's money man- 
agers are taking steps to make sure that 
borrowing doesn’t get out of hand. As 
demand for loans rises, those officials 
are supplying banks with more of the 
reserves needed for lending. Yet they 
are gradually paring down bank hold- 
ings of “excess” reserves. From 1.2 billion 
dollars on November 10, excess reserves 
were down to 648 million December 8. 

Clear implication is that, while off- 
cials want to foster a “healthy” use of 
credit, they also feel the time has come 
to guard against overenthusiastic bor- 
rowing. 

Administration victory? Upturn in 
business borrowing, at the same time, is 
being hailed as something more than 
confirmation of a business recovery. It’s 
being interpreted—by many Administra- 
tion officials and businessmen—as proof 
that recessions can be controlled simply 
by the use of Government’s vast powers 
over money and credit. 

To understand what’s being claimed 
here, you need to know just what the 
money managers set out to accomplish 
18 months ago when a sudden slowdown 
in businessmen’s purchases was followed 
by a downturn in production and em- 
ployment. 

The official plan—to make money 
abundant by cutting taxes and priming 
the credit pump—was based on this 
theory: With money cheap and plenti- 
ful, businessmen would go on spending 
billions on new plants and machinery, 
families would go on spending billions 
on new homes and consumer goods, and 
State and local governments would go on 
spending billions on new schools, other 
projects. 

If this high-level investment spending 
continued long enough—so the theory 
tan—the whole economy would be 
Propped up until businessmen had 
worked off their swollen inventories. 

businessmen would turn to the 

for more short-term loans and 
start buying more heavily to refill 
shelves, 

The record shows what’s happened. 

With credit cheap and easy to get, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Bonds dated December 1, 1954 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 





December 15, 1954. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Bonds. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$30,000,000 
Kingdom of Belgium 


External Loan Bonds 


$5,000,000 Three Year 334% Bonds due December 1, 1957 
$5,000,000 Four Year 312% Bonds due December 1, 1958 
$5,000,000 Five Year 354% Bonds due December 1, 1959 

$15,000,000 Ten Year Sinking Fund 4% Bonds due December 1, 1964 


Interest payable June 1 and December 1 in New York City 


PRICES 


Three Year, Four Year and Five Year Bonds 100% and Accrued Interest 
Ten Year Sinking Fund Bonds 9914% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may legally 
offer these Bonds in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. WHITE, WELD & CO. 
THE DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
Incorporated 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
































Un Jowls 


“TAKE” 
the washroom test 


Recently, a large Philadelphia baking 
company* made a one-week, one-floor 
test of Mosinee Turn-Towls against 
two competing brands. Here are the 
results: 


Cost of Towel No. 1 ........ $12.30 
Cost of Towel No. 2 ........ $ 8.03 
Cost of Turn-Towl .......... $ 5.70 


In terms of both cost and quality, re- 
sults were so conclusive in favor of 
Turn-Towls that this company installed 
them throughout the plant. 

*Name on request 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1100 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 








If you have a stake 
in New Construction 


you'll land more business 
when you know the 4 Ws: 





What construction projects are 
ene 
due to come along 


Where these projects are 
Who you have to see about them 


When to take action to land this 
business 


Dodge Reports give you 
this vital information 


" f daily! 
ve fj Free booklet tells you 


how you can use the 
information available 
daily in Dodge Reports, 
to make money... to 
Save money. 





J] Write today foryour free 
copy. No obligation. 


DODGE REPORTS 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
Dept. U5411, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 


Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


6.w. DODGE 


iN 
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... your logical location 
an the Great Mid-West 


No major city is closer to the cen- 
ters of America— geographically 
and population-wise ... Access to 





raw materials, processed compo- 
nents, tools and equipment, com- 
petent labor . . . all support the 
decision to locate logically in 
greater Indianapolis. 


sWarom bcletrber 


National Bank 





... jour “gateway to 
business” in Indianapolis 


This bank has the connections, as 
well as the facilities and capacities, 
to serve you well—commercially 
and personally. Total resources 
exceed $400,000,000. When you 
think in terms of Indianapolis, 
think of Indiana’s No. 1 bank... 
The Indiana National. 


e Serving banks and 
businesses in Indiana 
since 1834 
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.. . Building of roads, sewers 
adds to spending boom 


home builders have been able and en- 
thusiastically willing to erect new houses. 
The tide of credit came in too late in 
1953 for major changes in plans for 
development projects in that year. This 
year, though, some 1,190,000 privately 
built homes are being started—a aear 
record. With long-term mortgages so 
readily available—often with no down 
payment—builders generally have had 
little trouble selling their products. 

Result: a flood of investment spending, 
based on cheap credit and a sure thing 
to enliven the economy. 

In State and local spending, there’s 
been the same pattern. Government units 
that had to pay 3 per cent on long-term 
borrowing in mid-1953 have been able 
to borrow for around 2.3 per cent this 
year. And borrow they have, for roads, 
water and sewer systems, many other 
facilities. 

Result: 
spending. 

Industry, at the same time, has gone 
ahead with huge expansion programs. 
With their treasuries generally well 
filled, and long-term financing cheap, 
companies this year are spending about 
26.7 billion dollars on new plant and 
equipment—only a little less than the 
28.4 billion laid out in 1953. 

Result again: a torrent of investment 
spending to buoy up the economy. 

What’s happened, then, is that busi- 
nessmen, municipal officials and ordinary 
families have taken advantage of cheap 
credit to carry on record or near-record 
programs of long-term investment. 

Now, businessmen are showing mor 
interest in short-term loans, and shori- 
term investment in new stocks for future 
sales. Since short-term consumer _bor- 
rowing and spending never did turn 
down much, and federal spending holds 
high, this means that all major types of 
spending are running strong again. 

These results, you can be sure, are 
going to be used as evidence in the long 
argument about whether so-called “fiscal 
and monetary policy” alone can prevent 
a minor recession from becoming a major 
depression. There’s been little doubt that 
Government could stop a business boom 
simply by shutting off the credit supply 
that feeds inflation. The question has 
been whether money moves could end 
recession—whether Government could 
make people borrow and spend simply 
by seeing to it that loans are available 
and cheap. 

The record, this time, seems to support 
the Administration claim. But don’t ex- 
pect that to settle the argument. It’s 
likely to go on for a long time. 


another flood of investment 
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\\\\ Business Around the World 
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>> The business picture in Canada continues to be spotty. 
Upturn, now felt in the U.S., lags above the border. 
Period of readjustment (a term heard earlier this year in the U.S.) seems 





not yet completed in Canadian manufacturing. 

Consumer buying power is pretty well maintained in Canada. Consumer 
spending has been just below 1953 levels, except in the Prairie Provinces. 
There, unfavorable crops have been reflected in sharp cuts in farmers' buying. 

Metal and minerals production has shown big gains this year. 

So has building. But both exports and imports are off from a year ago. 

It's an up-and-down, in-and-out situation in Canada.....still. 














>> Canadian manufacturers haven't had a very happy year, all in all-- 

Production volume in manufacturing has been running some 5 per cent below 
a year earlier, with steel and automobiles making the sorriest showing. 

Textiles, too, have been weak. In the manufacturing group, only the pulp, 
paper and wood-products industries have been well above 1953 levels. 

In household appliances, there's been a sharp decline in output of 
refrigerators, washing machines, radio sets, etc. But production of television 
sets has nearly doubled since last autumn. 

Foreign competition is becoming a factor of major importance to the 
Canadian textile industry. High labor costs per unit of production are hurting 
the Canadians. And this industry is clamoring for tariff protection. 

The chemical industry, heavily expanded in the last few years, also is 
finding foreign competition annoying. 

Unemployment, mainly due to cutbacks in manufacturing, has been climbing 
in Canada, but is still not at alarming levels. 























>> Sales prospects in Canada for farm implements, tractors, trucks, passenger 
cars and many other items are clouded by the decline in farm income. 
Wheat crop this year was only half as big as last year's bumper crop. 
But there's a big carry-over from previous crops. 
So the Canadian wheat surplus continues large. Export sales are helped 
by poor crops resulting from rainy weather in Europe last summer. 








>> The bright spot in Canada is in minerals production, setting new records. 
Copper, nickel, lead, iron ore have been leading the way up. 
Oil output is increasing, but not nearly so much as it could. More 
Canadian oil can be produced than can be marketed--at present. 
Inflow of foreign capital for direct investment in these extractive 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 
industries in Canada has been tending to fall off this year. 


>> Cunadian business, aside from mining, is making little progress on the 
upside. But the Canadian trend, given time, usually follows that of the U.S. 


>> Wall Street's bull market is beginning to attract foreign borrowers..... 

Foreign-security issues are being offered to the American public for the 
first time since 1947 (except for Canadian issues). 

Australia, early in December, sold 25 million dollars’ worth of bonds in 
U.S. markets. Bonds were bought up mainly by U.S. institutional investors and 
also by investors in Britain, Switzerland, Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Belgium last week sold bond issues totaling 50 million dollars--30 million 
through a group of American underwriters and 20 million to the World Bank in 
Washington. This deal is unusual, may set a new pattern in flotations. 





>> New wrinkle in the Belgian bond deal is worth looking at..... 

Belgium is prosperous, an excellent credit risk. It needs 50 million 
dollars to help finance improvements on inland waterways and the port of Antwerp. 

Belgian officials huddled with New York investment bankers and the World 
Bank on how to raise 50 million at this time. 

World Bank officers felt that, in this market, certainly a good part of 
the funds could be raised from private investors. 

New York underwriters believed that short and intermediate-term (up to 10- 
year maturity) bonds could be sold to the public, but that longer-term bonds 
might prove difficult to sell. Belgians needed considerable long-term money. 

The World Bank agreed to buy 20 million dollars in longer-term bonds. Then 
the underwriters agreed to offer 30 million in the shorter-term bonds--which 
sold very well last week to commercial banks, pension funds, trust funds and to 
private investors in the U.S. and Europe. 














>> Point about all this is that the World Bank now is trying to encourage 
would-be borrowers to market securities publicly wherever possible. Many of 
Bank's clients had begun to forget about these other sources of funds. 

You can expect, consequently, that more mixed deals such as this Belgian 
one will be concocted between World Bank and the investment fraternity. 

Mixed financing from private and public sources is being tried in various 
enterprises in India and elsewhere. It's a kind of financing U.S. officials 
hope to explore and utilize in their new economic-development plans for Asia. 








It may fit into Latin-American financing plans, too. 


>> The Venezuelans are in the midst of a large development program that has 
brought American and European businessmen running to Caracas. 

Projects costing half a billion dollars have been undertaken during the 
last 12 months. These include roads, bridges, housing, power plants, etc. 

Ahead lie further road building, railway construction, extension of tele- 
phone and telegraph facilities, building of more power plants and a steel mill. 

Natural gas, now largely "flared off" (burned) and wasted in the Venezuelan 
oil fields, may be used to establish a petro-chemicals industry. 

The Venezuelan Government has very large ideas and the wherewithal to go 
ahead with many of them. No wonder Caracas is a Mecca for salesmen. 
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Credit—an abundant supply of it on the 
easiest terms ever offered in U. S.—is 
helping to lift activity in the important 
auto and home-building industries. 

Dealer sales of new passenger cars in 
the last 10 days of November are re- 
ported at 156,000, up 24 per cent from 
the same period a year ago. 

Auto manufacturers turned out 171,588 
cars and trucks in the week ended 
December 11 for the largest total since 
the week ended May 2, 1953. 

Terms of auto credit have been re- 
laxed in the months since business 
activity began to pick up. Finance 
companies and banks are willing to 
finance the purchase of autos with 
small down payments and long ma- 
turities, especially now that employ- 
ment and incomes are rising. 

Repayment periods of 30 months are 
fast becoming available to most buyers 
of 1955-model cars who have steady 
jobs and good loan-repayment records. 
A year ago, few auto buyers could get 
auto loans for longer than 24 months. 
Before May, 1952, when the Govern- 
ment ended its control over terms of 
installment credit, the maximum term 
was 18 months. 
longer maturities—up to 36 months— 
are reported in some cases. Such easy 
terms, however, are available as a rule 
only when the dealer shares some of 
the risk with the lender. 
Down payments of less than one third 
are acceptable sometimes on the pur- 
chase of 1955-model cars. In such 
cases, however, the maturity is usually 
held to 24 months, or the dealer shares 
some of the risk. 

Banks are dropping some of the caution 

they showed toward consumer install- 





——PLUS & MINUS , 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 














ment loans during the business de- 
cline of 1953-54. Some institutions 
have reduced their interest rates on 
installment loans and, in lending on 
1955 models, offer repayment terms 
of 30 months. 


Prices of both new and used cars are 


holding up better than a year ago. 
New-car inventories of dealers on 


Rate of Home Building 
In a Fast Rise 
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December 1 were only 333,000, 
against 510,000 on Dec. 1, 1953. 
Used-car stocks are rising as dealers 
accept old cars in trades for new 
models, but stocks are still not large 
enough to drive prices down much. 


Mortgage credit, meanwhile, is flowing 


at a fast rate. Mortgages recorded on 
new and old homes increased to 2.2 


billions in October, 24 per cent above 
a year ago. Both the number of 
mortgages and the average size were 
at record highs. 

Homes started under private financing, 
shown in the top chart, soared to a 
rate of 1,385,000 per year in Novem- 
ber, 29 per cent above a year ago. 
The rate was above the average for 
1950, the best year on record. 

Homes with VA and FHA financing 
rose to 61 per cent of all homes started 
in November, a peacetime record. A 
year ago, VA and FHA starts made up 
42 per cent of total starts. 

Appeal of VA and FHA loans is strong 
to lenders, builders and home buyers. 
The lender has his loan guaranteed or 
insured by the Government. The 
builder and home buyer are attracted 
by low down payments and long ma- 
turities. In October, 35 per cent of all 
VA loans called for no down payment. 
Maturities of 30 years are common. 

Business activity is still rising. 

Factory output stood at 134 on the in- 
dictator in the week ended December 
11, 2 per cent above November, 10 
above the July low. 

Steel production continues a_ third 
higher than at its July low. 

Retail-store sales rose to a rate of 172.8 
billions per year in November, 2 per 
cent above a year ago. There were 
gains of 10 per cent for gasoline, 5 for 
food and apparel, 4 for general mer- 
chandise, furniture and appliances, 3 
for drugs. 

Use of credit in the purchase of homes, 
autos, appliances and other goods is 
likely to rise in 1955. This will help 
to sustain the business improvement 
now under way. 
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NEW DEBATE ON 
THE OPPENHEIMER CASE 





The case of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
atomic scientist who has been denied by the 
Atomic Energy Commission access to secret 
information on security grounds, has stirred 
up much argument. 

Among defenders of the scientist are Joseph 


article in Harper's Magazine attacking the 
AEC for its handling of the case. 

The AEC took issue with the statements 
by the Messrs. Alsop. In what follows is pre- 
sented an AEC memo containing excerpts from 
the Harper's article, and an AEC explanation 
of what it declares are ‘‘the facts.’ After each 





and Stewart Alsop, columnists, who wrote an’ 


point raised by the AEC is a rebuttal by the 
Messrs. Alsop. 

Here, item by item, are the two sides of the 
argument over the meaning of evidence as 
it refers to Dr. Oppenheimer. In making pub- 
lic this record, U.S. News & World Report adds 
to the series of texts it has printed on this 
question of public interest. Findings of the 
Gray Board were published in full text in the 
issue of June 11, 1954; excerpts from impor- 
tant sections of testimony in the case were 
published June 25, 1954; and full text of 
the AEC’s final decision in the Oppenheimer 
case appeared in the issue of July 9, 1954. 














Statement by Joseph and Stewart Alsop: 


The Atomic Energy Commission has taken the unusual 
step of circulating to the distribution list of its “Periodical 
Digest” an attack on our analysis of the Oppenheimer case. 
This attack, prepared by Mr. C. A. Rolander, Jr., an AEC 
attorney, is more marked by bias than veracity. In view of 
the historic importance of the case, we have prepared a de- 
tailed answer, replying item by item to Mr. Rolander’s state- 
ments. The U.S. News & World Report, for the same reason, 
has offered to publish both the entire Rolander memorandum 
and our entire reply. 

No doubt many readers of U.S. News & World Report 
have not read our article on the Oppenheimer case in 
Harper’s Magazine, which is the object of the AEC’s attack, 
and will not read our forthcoming book on the case. 
Therefore we wish to make certain points clear. As we 
wrote in the book: 


“A great many people in America think Oppenheimer 
was a security risk because of the political follies of the 
time before his coming of age. In that time, his Com- 
munist associations were numerous, his fellow traveling 
was flagrant. It is a tenable view, that a man who has 
committed this kind of folly can uever be trusted again. 
There is logic in it. There is nothing capriciously cruel 
about it. . . . (But) the follies that were committed be- 
fore 1942, while included at length in the record, were 
ruled out of account in the final judgments. Oppenheimer 
was not held to be a security risk because of them.” 


And as we also wrote, in an introduction to the appendix 
of the book, consisting of the essential documents in the 
case: 
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“If the Gray Board® and the AEC had ruled that no 
man who had once been an active pro-Communist could 
ever thereafter be trusted in a responsible position, they 
could have made a case—a harsh case, but a logical case. 
Yet the essential facts about Oppenheimer’s past pro-Com- 
munism were perfectly well known when Oppenheimer 
was cleared by the AEC in 1947, Admiral Strauss concur- 
ring. Thus Oppenheimer’s judges were barred from con- 
victing him on the simple grounds that he used to be a 
fellow traveler, and they had to scrabble and _ scratch 
around for other grounds—susceptibility to influence, lack 
of candor, lack of enthusiasm for the hydrogen bomb, 
insufficient reverence for the government security sys- 
tem, or whatever came to hand. If you remember that 
all the essential facts about Dr. Oppenheimer’s pro- 
Communist past were known to all the appropriate gov- 
ernment authorities—including Strauss—for years past, 
you will have the key to much that otherwise seems 
confusing or downright inexplicable in the documents 
that follow.” 


If the reader of what follows will bear the same thing 
in mind, he will understand why so many of the “facts” 
paraded by Mr. Rolander, if they are facts at all, are 
totally irrelevant. But in this connection, we have reason 
to be grateful to Mr. Rolander. For he has added, perhaps 
unintentionally, to the evidence that reveals the most shock- 
ing single point in the whole story of the Oppenheimer 
case. Everyone will agree that the so-called Chevalier in- 

*Gordon Gray, former Secretary of the Army, headed a panel of 
the AEC’s Personnel Security Board that looked into the Oppet- 
heimer case.—Editor. 
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cident® is far and away the most disquieting thing in 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s record. Everyone will recall that this 
Chevalier incident was the main sum and substance, the 
real warp and woof of Admiral Strauss’s bitter opinion con- 
demning Dr. Oppenheimer. 

We had already deduced from the transcript and docu- 
ments that Admiral Strauss had before him every really 
damaging fact of the Chevalier incident when he voted full 
and final clearance of Dr. Oppenheimer in 1947. It was Ad- 
miral Strauss’s change of front towards the same set of facts 
which first persuaded us that “We Accuse!” ought to be 
written; for it seemed to us as disturbing as it was strange. 
What we could only deduce has now been effectively con- 
firmed by Mr. Rolander, both by an admission that the most 
damaging facts of the Chevalier incident were already in the 
FBI file, and by a conspicuous failure to deny that Admiral 
Strauss had those facts before him when he cleared Dr. 
Oppenheimer seven years ago. 

For the rest, we wish to put certain facts concerning the 
AEC document on the record. 

Admiral Strauss was shown a copy of our article on the 
Oppenheimer case well before publication, and space in 
Harper's Magazine was offered to him for a reply. If he did 
not wish to do so himself, he could have asked one of his 
subordinates—why not Mr. Rolander?—to prepare the reply. 
Admiral Strauss chose not to accept this offer. 

Instead, the Rolander memorandum was prepared. The 
memorandum, incidentally, is a most unusual Government 


document. Mr. Rolander’s carelessness with the known facts 
is unusual, but what is more, the whole tone of the docu- 
ment constitutes the final proof that the Oppenheimer case 
was in no sense the judicial inquiry it was supposed to be, 
but a blindly partisan prosecution. 

There are other ways in which this memorandum is un- 
usual. For example, it was distributed in a curious way. It 
was not classified. It was simply circulated—according to 
General Nichols*—“to the same individuals and organizations 
that received the digest.” But when we asked the AEC for a 
list of these individuals and organizations, so that we could 
circulate them with our side of the story, we were told, in 
effect, that this was none of our business. When, having ob- 
tained one copy by chance, we asked for further copies of the 
Rolander memorandum—which is, after all, a distorted and 
tendentious attack on our professional competence—we were 
told that we could not be accommodated, since we were not 
on the proper channels of distribution. 

We were further told that the decision not to supply us 
with copies of this memorandum attacking us, or with the 
list of those to whom the memorandum had been circulated, 
had been made “at the very top”—in other words by Admiral 
Strauss. This Strauss decision marks a bureaucratic landmark 
of some sort. It means that a Government agency can prepare, 
at public expense, a document attacking private citizens, and 
that the citizens attacked can then be denied access to the 
document or to the names of those who have received the 
document. 





On being advised that the Messrs. Alsop had sent to the 
Atomic Energy Commission a copy of their rebuttal to Mr. 
Rolander’s memorandum, “U.S. News & World Report’ 
asked the Chairman of the Commission if he wished to 
make reply but he preferred to make no comment. Since 
Roger Robb, former counsel for the AEC Personnel Security 
Board who conducted the proceedings for the Gray Board 


in the Oppenheimer case, was criticized in the memorandum 
of the Messrs. Alsop, he was asked for comment. His 
statement, which is presented here, will be regarded as 
coinciding with the AEC viewpoint on the rebuttal memo- 
randum of the Messrs. Alsop. Mr. Robb is engaged in pri- 
vate practice and is no longer in the Government. His 
reply follows: 


Reply by Roger Robb, 
Former Counsel of AEC Personnel Security Board: 


This is in response to your request for my comments on 
the Alsop piece which you intend to publish. 

I shall not descend to the level of answering the Alsops’ 
shrill abuse and malicious insinuations. Their intemperate 
language demonstrates their personal bias and _ prejudice. 
As advocates for Dr. Oppenheimer, they seem to have 
adopted the tactics of the lawyer who said that when he 
had a good case he talked about the evidence, when he 
had a weak case he argued the law, and when he had 
no case at all he screamed about the district attorney and 
the judge. 

Putting aside the Alsops’ adjectives and invectives, it 
appears that two main themes run through their comments. 
The first of these is that all the important facts about 
Oppenheimer were known to the AEC and to Mr. Strauss 
in 1947 when Oppenheimer was cleared, and that the 
decision of 1954 is therefore an about-face on identical 
evidence. The fact is that much important evidence con- 
cerning the character, conduct and associations of Dr. 
Oppenheimer was not developed until the hearing in 





*Haakon Chevalier, a former language teacher at the University 

California, declined to answer questions before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities concerning testimony that he 
had approached Dr. Oppenheimer about the possibility of obtain- 
ing information for Soviet scientists.—Editor. 
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1954. This was recognized in the opinion of the Gray 
Board, which said: 


“It has been suggested that the clearance by the Manhat- 
tan Engineering District and the subsequent action of the 
AEC in 1947 should be controlling. We believe this not to 
be sound. 

“In the first place, we must acknowledge the impor- 
tant difference between an administrative review of files 
not involving the personal appearance of the employee 
and of which he is probably not aware, and a hearing 
before the Board at which the employee appears and at 
which testimony is taken. This is the first occasion of 
review of this case by a Personnel Security Board. In- 
deed, this is the only time that all of the available evi- 
dence regarding Dr. Oppenheimer has been correlated and 
presented in a package. This latter fact suggests the second 
reason why Dr. Oppenheimer is not being placed in 
double jeopardy in a moral sense by this proceeding. It 
was necessary to the national security that material infor- 
mation not considered in previous clearance be studied. 

“Third, new developments have occurred since the grant- 
ing of previous clearances. Among these are changed 


*Maj. Gen. K. D. Nichols is General Manager of AEC.—Editor. 
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national and international circumstances and new security 
standards and criteria which have been published in the 
interim. We refer specifically to the AEC criteria published 
since 1947 and the Executive Order of the President of 
April 27, 1953. 

“It must be recalled that the Manhattan District criteria 
was primarily loyalty and discretion. Such records as are 
available with respect to the AEC clearance in 1947 indi- 
cate that in general it was based in large part upon the 
earlier clearance by the Manhattan Engineering District, 
upon a finding of loyal service to the country, and the 
risk to the program in the loss of services of the individual. 

“Fourth, viewed against the background of earlier history, 
the conduct of the individual subsequently to 1947 has 
been such as to raise questions of security risk.” (Emphasis 
supplied by Mr. Robb.) 


Following the decision of the Gray Board, the entire record 
was reviewed by the General Manager of the AEC, as required 


by the regulations. In approving the recommendation of the ° 


Board, he found with respect to the point now raised by the 
Alsops: 


“Further, the significance of the Chevalier incident com- 
bined with Dr. Oppenheimer’s conflicting testimony from 
1943 to 1954 in regard to it were not, of course, available 
in whole to General Groves in 1943, nor was the complete 
record on the Chevalier incident considered by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in 1947 Consideration of the com- 
plete record plus a cross-examination of Dr. Oppenheimer 
under oath were not accomplished by anyone prior to the 
Personnel Security Board hearing in 1954.” (Emphasis 
supplied by Mr. Robb.) 


The second main theme of the Alsops’ complaint is that in 
some way, never clearly spelled out, Dr. Oppenheimer was 
treated unfairly by the Gray Board and by me as its counsel. 
In support of this contention, the Alsops cite a statement by 
a Professor Harry Kalven of the University of Chicago in an 
article published by the “Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists” 
(a magazine which lists Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer as 
Chairman of its Board of Sponsors). I do not know what the 
Professor's qualifications may be as an authority on practice 
and procedure before courts and administrative boards, but it 
is significant that in his article he fails to specify any instance 
in which my conduct is alleged to have been improper. 

If the complaint is that I cross-examined Dr. Oppenheimer 
with searching thoroughness, the answer is that there was and 
could be no better way to discover the truth. After many 


years of experience I agree with the distinguished trial 
lawyer Mr. Lloyd Paul Stryker, who has written of cross- 
examination that “No more efficacious test of credibility has 
ever been devised.” Presumably, Dr. Oppenheimer’s lawyers 
shared this opinion when they cross-examined witnesses called 
by the Board. 

It may be noted also that during the entire course of the 
hearings, | made no objection to any question propounded by 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s counsel, or to any evidence offered by 
them—singular conduct for an “ambitious prosecutor,” which 
the Alsops allege that I was. The record demonstrates further 
that at all times I treated Dr. Oppenheimer and his witnesses 
with courtesy and consideration. 

Finally, it should be said that although counsel for Dr. 
Oppenheimer submitted both lengthy oral argument and a 
brief to the Board, the rules under which the proceedings 
were conducted did not permit me to submit either an 
argument or a brief. 

The views of Dr. Oppenheimer’s counsel regarding his 
treatment by the Board were expressed by his chief counsel 
at the conclusion of the hearings, as follows: 


“IT want to thank each of you also for your great patience 
and courtesy and consideration which you have extended 
us all through these weeks that we have been together.” 
(R.971) : 

“I do want to say in all sincerity that I recognize and 
appreciate very much the fairness which the members of 
the board have displayed in the conduct of these hearings, 
and the sincere and intense effort which I know you have 
been making and will make to come to a just understanding 
of the issues.” (R.972) 

“Mr. Chairman, may I thank you again for having borne 
so patiently with me and for the great consideration you 
have shown to us throughout the proceedings.” 


° 2 * 


“Mr. Morgan and Dr. Evans, the same.” (R.992) 


Full discussion of all the distortions and inaccuracies in 
the Alsops’ paper would take more space than you have avail- 
able and more time than I care to spend. But in the last 
analysis, of what avail is reasoned argument in dealing with 
partisans like the Alsops, so intense, so prejudiced, and so 
arrogant that they would dismiss the judgments of two mem- 
bers of the Gray Board—including its distinguished Chair- 
man—and the General Manager and four members of the 
AEC, as only the opinions of people listed on a “melancholy 
roll call of misguided men.” 





UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Washington 25, D.C. 

November 2, 1954 

MEMORANDUM FOR: Mr. Morse Salisbury, Director, 
Division of Information Services 

SUBJECT: “We Accuse,” Ly Joseph and Stewart Alsop 
In view of the fact that the AEC Press Digest Branch 
gave wide circulation to the article, “We Accuse,” by Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop, and in view of the many inaccuracies and 
misrepresentations made by the Alsops, it is requested that 
this memorandum and the attached memorandum from Mr. 


Rolander be circulated to the same individuals and organi- 
zations that received the digest. 


K. D. Nichols 
General Manager 
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OFFICE MEMORANDUM 


TO: K. D. Nichols 


General Manager 


C. A. Rolander, Jr. 
Deputy Director, Division of Security 


SUBJECT: DR. J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 
SYMBOL : SEC:CAR 


From January through June of 1954, I completely divorced 
myself from my normal duties as Deputy Director of Security 
to spend full time as security representative and _ assistant 
counsel in the preparation for and conduct of the personnel 
security clearance case of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer. 

As a result of this activity, the facts as brought out in the 
hearing and as they appear in the record are most fresh 
in my mind. 

Recently I read the article, “We Accuse,” by Joseph and 


Date: October 25, 1954 


FROM: 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, Dec. 24, 1954 
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Stewart Alsop. I am deeply concerned with the liberties 
taken with the facts. I would feel that my obligation to you 
and the Commission would not be fulfilled were I not to call 
this to your attention. 


I have attached a list of excerpts from the article which 
appear to be most flagrant. I have also set forth in the at- 
tached enclosure what I believe to be “the facts” concerning 
these matters. 





AEC Memo: Part One 


STATEMENTS ATTACKING THE GRAY BOARD, AEC OFFICIALS 
AND THE INTEGRITY OF AEC PROCEDURES 


The Alsop article in Harper's states: 

“As soon as he joined the war effort, Robert Oppenheimer 
had filled out the usual personnel questionnaire, revealing 
the general outlines of his political past. By now the mem- 
berships in front organizations, the fellow-traveling, the 
contributions, were all known to the appropriate author- 
ities.” 


AEC Memo: ‘The facts”: 


Dr. Oppenheimer initially joined the war effort in the 
Fall of 1941. He executed a personnel security questionnaire 
in April 1942, and was cleared by the Manhattan District 
in July 1943. The questionnaire contained a statement of 
membership in organizations, but no other data revealing the 
“general outlines of his political past.” 

If “by now” the authors meant in July 1943 (date of 
MED*® clearance) significant information was known to the 
authorities. General Groves} testified before the Board that 
Dr. Oppenheimer probably would not have been cleared 
had he not already been thoroughly steeped in the knowledge 
of weapons research and had he not been considered abso- 
lutely essential. 

General Groves further testified before the Gray Board: 


“At the time I appointed him to the project, I was aware 
that there were suspicions about him, nothing like what 
were contained—and I might say I read the New York 
Times, the letter of General Nichols and Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
letter. I was not aware of all the things that were brought 
out in General Nichols’ letter at the time of the appoint- 
ment, but I was aware that he was or that he had, you 
might say, a very extreme liberal background. 

“I was also aware of anotker thing that I think must be 
mentioned, that he was already in the project, that he 
had been in charge of this particular type of work, that is, 
the bomb computations, and that he knew all that there 
was to know about that.” 


The “membership in front organizations, the fellow-travel- 
ing, the contributions,” were not all known to the ap- 
propriate authorities. Continuing investigations, interviews 
with investigating agents and the 1954 hearing itself de- 
veloped new facts. The General Manager in his Recom- 
mendations to the Commission, commented, “. . . Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s admissions in too many cases have fol- 
lowed, rather than preceded, investigations which devel- 
oped the facts, It appears that he is not inclined to disclose 
the facts spontaneously, but merely to confirm those al- 
ready known.” ; 





*Manhattan Engineer District.—Editor. 
ng Gen. Leslie R. Groves, head of the Manhattan District.— 
or. 
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The Gray Board commented: 


“This is the first occasion of review of this case by a 
Personnel Security Board. Indeed this is the only time 
that all of the available evidence regarding Dr. Op- 
penheimer has been correlated and presented in a pack- 
age. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

Characteristically, Mr. Rolander has edited his quotations. 
After explaining that he already knew Dr. Oppenheimer as 
“an extreme liberal with a very liberal background” when 
the 1943 clearance was granted, General Groves added: 
“Just how many of the details I knew at the time I don’t 
know. I did know them all later.” 

We did not write that all the details were known when 
Dr. Oppenheimer was cleared. We wrote that the member- 
ships in front organizations, the fellow-traveling, and the 
contributions to certain Communist causes were known. The 
transcript clearly shows, moreover, that these were well 
known, and that any subsequently revealed detail did not 
materially change the picture. This is confirmed by General 
Groves himself, in his memorandum to the War Department 
dated March 24, 1947. Writing of his decision to clear Dr. 
Oppenheimer, he stated: 


“My careful study made me feel that, in spite [of the 
derogatory data in Dr. Oppenheimer’s] record, he was 
fundamentally a loyal American and that, in view of his 
overall potential value to the project, he should be em- 
ployed. I ordered accordingly that he be cleared for the 
Manhattan project. Since then, I have learned many things 
amplifying that record but nothing which, if known to 
me at that time, would have changed my decision.” 


What has been added to the record since 1947 is trivial 
indeed. In this instance, in short, Mr. Rolander has both 
distorted our meaning and misrepresented the facts. 


The Alsop article states: 

“But General Groves had already come to know Oppen- 
heimer rather well. He had no doubts whatever, and he still 
has none, about Oppenheimer’s loyalty.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”: 


General Groves’ views as to Dr. Oppenheimer’s loyalty 
is not the whole story. General Groves testified before the 
Gray Board that he did not regret having made the decision 
to clear Dr. Oppenheimer in consideration of all of the 
circumstances which confronted him in 1943 but that 
under the present requirements of the Atomic Energy Act, 
as he interprets them, he would not clear Dr. Oppenheimer 
today. 
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The Alsops’ rebuttal: 


Mr. Rolander’s statement does not alter the truth of what 
we wrote. General Groves’s testimony, that he doubted 
whether he would clear Dr. Oppenheimer under the existing 
security rules, will be interpreted by Americans with some 
sense of this country’s traditions as an implied criticism of 
those rules, which do not hold loyalty and discretion to be 
sufficient proof of security. As to General Groves’s personal 
attitude towards Dr. Oppenheimer, that was rather clearly 
displayed when the verdict of Admiral Strauss and the AEC 
majority was finally published. That evening, with witnesses 
present, General Groves called Dr. Oppenheimer to express 
his shocked regret. He was one of the few who did not 
hesitate, in our present mephitic national atmosphere, to 
make this individual gesture of reparation for the American 
Government's unjust act. 


The Alsop article states: 

“Throughout 1943, Colonel John Lansdale—a successful, 
conservative Cleveland lawyer who served as Los Alamos 
security officer—repeatedly questioned Oppenheimer, at great 
length and in very great detail, about all his fellow-traveling 
activities and Communist connections.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”: 


Colonel Lansdale interviewed Dr. Oppenheimer two or 
three times in 1943. Colonel Lansdale was assigned to Gen- 
eral Groves’s staff in Washington, D.C., and was in charge 
of intelligence and security for the MED. Maj. Peer de 
Silva was the security officer at Los Alamos and had con- 
tact with Dr. Oppenheimer on a day-to-day basis. The 
record discloses his grave concern about Dr. Oppenheim- 
ers background and activity. For example, Major de Silva 
in a memorandum to his superior dated September 2, 1943, 
recorded: 


“The writer wishes to go on record as saying that J. R. 
Oppenheimer is playing a key part in the attempt of the 
Soviet Union to s.cure, by espionage, highly secret infor- 
mation which is vital to the security of the United 
States. . . . In the opinion of this office, Oppenheimer 
either must be incredibly naive and almost childlike in 
his sense of reality, or he himself is extremely clever 
and disloyal. The former possibility is not borne out in 
the opinion of the officers who have spoken with him at 
length.” 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 


In the foregoing, Mr. Rolander is guilty of barefaced un- 
truth. One must assume that his memory concerning recent 
testimony, which he himself heard, has flagrantly failed him. 
The real facts, as distinguished from Mr. Rolander’s facts, 
are as follows: 

First, Colonel Lansdale testified that he “had consider- 
able doubts” when General Groves decided to clear Dr. Op- 
penheimer, “because of our worry, or my worry, let us say, 
about Dr. Oppenheimer.” He went on, “We continued to the 
best of our ability to investigate him. We kept him under 
surveillance when he left the project. We opened his mail. 
We did all sorts of nasty things. . . .” 

Besides indicating his close personal attention to the 
Oppenheimer case in this manner, Colonel Lansdale fur- 
ther testified that he “talked to Dr. Oppenheimer many 
times”—not “two or three time,” as suggested by Mr. 
Rolander. 

Second, Colonel Lansdale has further confirmed our 
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statement, in a telephone conversation with these reporters, 
Because of the special importance of Dr. Oppenheimer, 
Colonel Lansdale assumed primary responsibility for his 
case. When Dr. Oppenheimer was at Los Alamos, the 
theoretical responsibility was of course Major de Silva’s, 
as it was Colonel Pash’s when Dr. Oppenheimer was at 
Berkeley. But the Oppenheimer case was considered to 
transcend the local responsibilities of these local security 
officers; and as chief security officer of the whole Man- 
hattan project, Colonel Lansdale took the problem into his 
own hands. 

Colonel Lansdale talked with Dr. Oppenheimer on 
“more occasions than he can remember,” not only about 
himself but “about others—and I was always watching 
to see how Oppenheimer dealt with other cases, because 
that told a lot too.” He studied all the evidence brought 
in from many sources; and, where the data seemed in- 
sufficient, he directed the collection of more evidence, as 
indicated by his testimony. Next to General Groves, in 
fact, Colonel Lansdale was the Manhattan District’s lead- 
ing authority on Dr. Oppenheimer. Next to General Groves, 
he was also the man who would have suffered most if 
his judgment of Dr. Oppenheimer had proven wrong. Next 
to General Groves, therefore, Colonel Lansdale is in- 
comparably the weightiest authority on the security in- 
vestigation and assessment of Dr. Oppenheimer in the war 
period. 

Third, while giving the greatest weight to the two weight- 
iest authorities, General Groves and Colonel Lansdale, we 
also carefully noted, in the passage quoted by Mr. Rolander, 
that the Groves-Lansdale assessment of Dr. Oppenheim- 
er’s loyalty was never accepted by the Berkeley security 
officer, Colonel Boris Pash. We did not include Mr. Ro- 
lander’s quotation from Major de Silva for an extremely 
simple reason. 

The memorandum quoted by Mr. Rolander happens to 
have been written on September 2, 1943, when Major de 
Silva, then a fledgling officer, had not known Dr. Oppenhei- 
mer very long, and had had little chance to get to know him 
well. This was also the period when Colonel Lansdale, Major 
de Silva’s superior officer, was still “worried” about the deci- 
sion to clear Dr. Oppenheimer, even though he went along 
with it. Nearly two years later, on April 11, 1945, when he 
had come to know Dr. Oppenheimer very well indeed, Major 
de Silva wrote the following letter, which Mr. Rolander 
rather conspicuously failed to quote: 


Army Service Forces, 
United States Engineer Office, 
P.O. Box 1539, Santa Fe, N. Mex., April 11, 1945. 


Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, 
Project Director. 


Dear Oppie: 


Upon my transfer from duty at the project, I want you to 
know of my sincere appreciation of the support and encour- 
agement which you have personally given me during my serv- 
ices here. In spite of your many more urgent problems and 
duties, your consideration and help on matters I have brought 
to you have been gratifying and have, in fact, contributed 
much to whatever success my office has had in performing 
its mission. 

I am sure you know that my interests and thoughts will 
concern themselves in large measure with the continued prog- 
ress and ultimate success of the work which you are direct- 
ing. My service at the project and my association with you 
and your assistants and fellow workers, are matters which I 
shall remember with pride. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, Dec. 24, 1954 
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I want to wish you and your staff every possible success in 
your work, upon which so much depends. 
Sincerely, 
Peer de Silva, 
Major, Corps of Engineers 


That seemed to us to indicate that Major de Silva had 
changed his mind about Dr. Oppenheimer as he grew to 
know him better. The other possible explanation was that 
the major was such a time-serving hypocrite that his testi- 
mony was worthless in any case. We preferred to believe, 
and do believe, that the major was not a hypocrite; and 
we regard the failure of the AEC to call him as a witness 
against Dr. Oppenheimer as probable proof of his good 
character. 


IV 


The Alsop article states: 

“On July 7, as Strauss proudly announced in his first press 
release on the Oppenheimer case, the new chairman ‘initiated 
the steps’ that were to end with a heavy-handed squad of 
AEC security officers descending on Princeton to remove 
the classified documents which Oppenheimer had always 
been allowed to store in a specially guarded facility in 
his office.” 


AEC Memo: ‘The facts’’: 


Dr. Oppenheimer was notified that his clearance had been 
suspended on December 23, 1953. On December 24, two se- 
curity representatives delivered a letter to Dr. Oppenheimer 
directing him to return all classified documents which had 
come from the AEC. They discussed with him when it would 
be convenient to turn over the material and it was agreed 
that the following Monday, the 28th, would be satisfactory to 
all concerned. From the 28th to the 31st, one security man, 
one classification man and Dr. Oppenheimer’s part-time as- 
sistant (former secretary) inventoried and effected the re- 
moval of the documents. 

On three later occasions one security man contacted Dr. 
Oppenheimer and his secretary for the purpose of reviewing 
and downgrading of receipts which had been retained by his 
secretary. On one of these occasions Dr. Oppenheimer, in 
commenting to the security man on the steps taken to effect 
recovery of the documents, stated: 


“What he had at first feared would be an unpleasant 
duty had turned out to be somewhat of a pleasure.” 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

Mr. Rolander here perhaps inadvertently touches upon one 
of the real mysteries of the Oppenheimer case. Mr. Rolander 
is quite correct that there was an enormously long time in- 
terval between the “steps” that the AEC declared Admiral 
Strauss had “initiated,” and the final result at Princeton. We 
ourselves clearly noted this fact at another point in our 
story. What, then, were these “steps” which took so long to 
produce results? Were they ever “initiated” at all, or was 
the boast in the AEC press release a purely phony boast? We 
preferred to believe there had been no fabrication, but we 
confess that the problem still puzzles us. 


Vv 


The Alsop article states: 

“At the beginning of November, a former member of the 
staff of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
William Liscum Borden, wrote the FBI what can only be 
alled a lettre de cachet attacking Oppenheimer’s loyalty. 
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“The letter was a mishmash of the stale facts and unsup- 
ported conclusions. According to Borden, Strauss was not 
privy to the writing of this letter. In any case, under the es- 
tablished procedures, the /ettre de cachet set the whole pon- 
derous security machinery in motion; and Strauss leaped into 
the driver’s seat to make the wheels turn faster.” 


AEC Memo: ‘‘The facts’’: 

By the use of the language, “In any case,” the inference 
may be drawn that the Chairman may have been privy to the 
Borden letter. The facts are the AEC first learned of the Bor- 
den letter when it received a copy from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

Mr. Borden, who was subpoenaed to appear at the hear- 
in.g, testified under oath that he had not, prior to writing the 
letter, discussed the writing of it with anybody connected 
with the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

In the passage quoted, we took note of Mr. Borden’s testi- 
mony that he had consulted no one betore writing his lettre 
de cachet. That seemed, and still seems, sufficient to us. 


Vi 


The Alsop article states: 

“It was Strauss who went to the President without consult- 
ing his colleagues, and came back with the dramatically 
phrased order putting a ‘blank wall’ between Oppenheimer 
and all classified data.” 


AEC Memo: ‘The facts”: 


The Chairman was sent for by the President. There was 
neither need nor responsibility to consult colleagues. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

It was still Admiral Strauss who went to the President 
without consulting his colleagues. Whether he stimulated the 
presidential request for an interview, as we have been in- 
formed, or whether he was sent for out of the blue, as Mr. Ro- 
lander appears to imply, we cannot be sure. We find it hard 
to believe, however, that any official as nervously active as 
Admiral Strauss can have waited in Buddha-like passivity, 
with the Oppenheimer case ticking away on his desk like a 
time bomb, until higher authority requested his advice. 
And, in a case of this importance, it was plainly Admiral 
Strauss’s duty to offer the President the collective judgment 
of the AEC, rather than his personal opinion. His failure to 
consult the other Commission members in fact directly 
contradicts his subsequent testimony, before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee, that he had never failed to consult his 
colleagues on any significant matter before the Com- 
mission. 


vil 


The Alsop article states: 
“It was Strauss who directed the preparation of the harsh- 
est possible statement of charges;” 


AEC Memo: ‘The facts”: 


If the statement of charges was harsh it was the facts of Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s life that made it so. The notification letter 
(required by AEC procedures since Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
clearance was suspended) was prepared by the General Coun- 
sel’s office and was based entirely on material contained in 
the file on Dr. Oppenheimer. The General Manager signed 
the notification letter after all Commissioners including 
the Chairman had read it. 
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The Alsops’ rebuttal: 


The answer to Mr. Rolander lies in a reading of the letter 
of charges. 


vill 


The Alsop article states: 
“.. . Strauss who hastened on the trial of the case.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts’’: 
The following is an excerpt from a letter to Mr. Lloyd K. 
Garrison® from the General Manager dated June 3, 1954: 


. . . As you are fully aware, my letter to Dr. Op- 
penheimer of December 23, 1953, stated that Dr. Op- 
penheimer would have thirty days in which to submit 
a written answer. In your letter to me of January 20, 
1954, you asked for an extension of this time to and 
including February 23. In my letter to you of Janu- 


ary 27, this extension was granted. In your letter to’ 


me of February 19, you confirmed your telephone request 
for an extension of time from February 23, to March 1. 
In my letter to you of February 26, this request was 
granted. In my letter to you of March 3, I confirmed 
a telephone conversation with you of the previous day 


in which the time for your answer was extended to 
March 5, 1954... .” 


The Chairman concurred in the decision to grant each 
of the three extensions referred to above. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

The mere fact that Dr. Oppenheimer was initially granted 
only thirty days to prepare a case of such massive complexity, 
is sufficient proof of our statement. The extensions of time 
were granted after supplication, and Dr. Oppenheimer and 
his counsel always worked in an atmosphere of pressure to 
meet a deadline. 


IX 


The Alsop article states: 

“And it was Strauss who decided that the AEC counsel 
should be Roger Robb, a man best known as the lawyer for 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy’s chief journalistic incense- 
swinger, Fulton Lewis, Jr.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”: 
Mr. Robb, a former Assistant United States Attorney, was 
selected upon the recommendation of the Department of 


Justice. Mr. Strauss had never met nor in fact heard of Mr. 
Robb. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

Whoever nominated Mr. Robb, the decision to hire him 
was made by the AEC. And if Admiral Strauss permitted so 
grave a decision to be made without an adequate investiga- 
tion of Mr. Robb’s background and character, he was guilty of 
a remarkable dereliction of duty. 


x 


The Alsop article states: 

“For the Gray Board had firmly dismissed the bulk of the 
AEC’s original charges against Oppenheimer, which had to 
do with his prewar associations.” 


*Dr. Oppenheimer’s attorney.—Editor. 
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AEC Memo: “The facts’’: 
The Gray Board in its opinion stated: 


“The Board has found the allegations in the first part 
ot the Commission letter to be substantially true, . . . (Out 
of twenty-three allegations, eighteen were found true, 
three substantially or in part, true, one probably true and 
one inconclusive. ) 

“The Board takes a most serious view ot these earlier 
involvements. Had they occurred in very recent years, 
we would have found them to be controlling and, in any 
event, they must be taken into account in evaluating sub. 
sequent conduct and attitudes.” 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

Of course, the Gray Board held that the most of the origi- 
nal AEC charges concerning Dr. Oppenheimer’s background 
and early associations were factually accurate. We said the 
same thing, in the plainest language. The charges were 
nonetheless dismissed as charges. They are nowhere te- 
flected, they are not even mentioned, in the Gray Board’s 
four final findings against Dr. Oppenheimer, which have 
to do with quite different matters. 

A few years from now, perhaps, when a different leader- 
ship has come to the AEC, the charge may be preferred 
against Mr. Rolander that he prepared a singularly shocking 
memorandum on the Oppenheimer case. If his new chief then 
answers, “I know that’s true of course, but Rolander’s not a 
bad bureaucrat, particularly good at taking orders, and I think 
we can forget about it,” then the charge against Mr. Rolander 
will be dismissed. 


Xl 


The Alsop article states: 

“Gray and Morgan® had then found Oppenheimer guilty 
primarily on one issue, that his lack of enthusiasm delayed 
the hydrogen bomb project.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts’’: 


The majority of the Gray Board listed the following con- 
siderations as having been controlling in leading them to their 
conclusions: 


“1. We find that Dr. Oppenheimer’s continuing conduct 
and associations have reflected a serious disregard for the 
requirements of the security system. 

“2. We have found a susceptibility to influence which 
could have serious implications for the security interests of 
the country. 

“3. We find his conduct in the hydrogen bomb program 
sufficiently disturbing as to raise a doubt as to whether his 
future participation, if characterized by the same atti- 
tudes in a Government program relating to the national 
defense, would be clearly consistent with the best interests 
of security. 

“4. We have regretfully concluded that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer has been less than candid in several instances in 
his testimony before this Board.” 


“Lack of enthusiasm” does not appear in the aforemen- 
tioned considerations. However, his conduct in the hydrogen 
bomb program was disturbing to the Gray Board. 

The Board specifically said: 


“We cannot dismiss the matter of Dr. Oppenheimer’s re 


*Thomas Morgan, a member of the Gray Board.—Editor. 
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lationship to the development of the hydrogen bomb simply 
with the finding that his conduct was not motivated by dis- 
loyalty, because it is our conclusion that, whatever the 
motivation, the security interests of the United States were 
affected. 

“We believe that, had Dr. Oppenheimer given his enthu- 
siastic support to the program, a concerted effort would 
have’ been initiated at an earlier date. 

“Following the President’s decision, he did not show 
the enthusiastic support for the program which might have 
been expected of the chief atomic adviser to the Govern- 
ment under the circumstances. Indeed, a failure to com- 
municate an abandonment of his earlier position un- 
doubtedly had an effect upon other scientists. It is our feel- 
ing that Dr. Oppenheimer’s influence in the atomic scien- 
tific circles with respect to the hydrogen bomb was far 
greater than he would have led this Board to believe in his 
testimony before the Board. The Board has reluctantly 
concluded that Dr. Oppenheimer’s candor left much to be 
desired in his discussions with the Board of his attitude 
and position in the entire chronology of the hydrogen bomb 


problem.” 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

The flimsiness of the Gray Board’s first, second and fourth 
findings against Dr. Oppenheimer has been demonstrated by 
us in the more extended analysis of this case which we are 
now publishing as a book. The finding relating to the hydro- 
gen bomb was rightly and generally recognized as primarily 
important. It was, of course, a finding that put Dr. Oppen- 
heimer on trial for his opinions, despite the Gray Board’s de- 
nials; and this was later tacitly but clearly recognized by 
Admiral Strauss. 


Xll 


The Alsop article states: 

“By this process of elimination, all the serious charges 
against Oppenheimer were successively refuted or dropped, 
until none remained except those contained in the final 
opinion by Lewis Strauss.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts’’: 


Mr. Gordon Gray and Mr. Thomas A. Morgan, members of 
the Personnel Security Board, who heard all the testimony 
and reviewed the entire record did not consider that all the 
serious charges against Dr. Oppenheimer were successively 
refuted or dropped as they stated: 


“We have, however, been unable to arrive at the 
conclusion that it would be clearly consistent with 
the security interests of the United States to reinstate 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance and, therefore, do not so 
recommend.” 


The General Manager, who also reviewed the entire record, 
felt that all the serious charges had not been refuted when he 
concluded in his Recommendation to the Commission: 


“Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance should not be reinstated.” 


Four members of the Commission, Chairman Strauss, 
Vommissioners Murray, Zuckert and Campbell, after review- 
ing the entire record, decided that Dr. Oppenheimer should 

denied access to restricted data. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 


Mr. Rolander’s melancholy roll call of misguided men 
does not alter the truth of our statement. All the serious 
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charges against Dr. Oppenheimer were successively refuted 
or dropped, except those contained in the Strauss opinion. 
Commissioner Murray’s opinion was merely an enlargement, 
in the how-many-angels-can-dance-on-the-head-of-a-pin man- 
ner, of one of the charges in the Strauss opinion. 


Xill 


The Alsop article states: 


“Strauss mentioned dangerous associations, but this was 
strictly subsidiary. In bitter words, Strauss took his stand 
squarely on the ground that Oppenheimer suffered from ‘sub- 
stantial defects of character.’ ” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”: 


The AEC majority decision was based upon considerations 
involving both “character” and “associations.” 
The majority decision read: 


“On the basis of the record before the Commission, com- 
prising the transcript of the hearing before the Gray Board 
as well as reports of Military Intelligence and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, we find Dr. Oppenheimer is not 
entitled to the continued confidence of the Government 
and of this Commission because of the proof of funda- 
mental defects in his ‘character.’ 

“In respect to the criterion of ‘associations,’ we find 
that his associations with persons known to him to be 
Communists have extended far beyond the tolerable limits 
of prudence and self-restraint which are to be expected 
of one holding the high positions that the Government 
has continuously entrusted to nim since 1942. These 
associations have lasted too long to be justified as mere- 
ly the intermittent and accidental revival of earlier 
friendships.” 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

Mr. Rolander is at liberty to think what he pleases. No 
one in his senses can read the Strauss opinion without con- 
cluding that the charge of dangerous associations was wholly 
subsidiary to the main charge of fundamental defects of char- 
acter, which was set forth at such length and in such bitter 
and biased language. 


XIV 


The Alsop article states: 

“The Gray Board permitted the AEC counsel to act, and 
Roger Robb enthusiastically acted, as an ambitious prose- 
cutor with none of the inconvenient restraints that the courts 
impose on the prosecution.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”: 


The Gray Board (minority member as well as majority 
members) made the following observations in its report: 


“The Board approached its task in the spirit of in- 
quiry, not that of a trial.... 

“Dr. Oppenheimer has been represented by counsel, 
usually four in number, at all times in the course of the 
proceedings. 

“He has, in his own words, received patient and courte- 
ous consideration at the hands of the Board. The Board 
has, in the words of his chief counsel, displayed fairness 
in the conduct of the hearings... .” 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 
The only competent legal authority to submit the record of 
the Oppenheimer case to public analysis, Professor Harry 
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Kalven of Chicago University, wrote that Mr. Robb conducted 
himself in a manner “that would be barely appropriate 
in a prosecutor in a murder trial.” Not the least distress- 
ing revelation of the record is the fact that such a man 
as Gordon Gray could delude himself about the nature 
of the proceedings over which he was presiding, in the 
way indicated by Mr. Rolander’s quotations: Part of this 
delusion, no doubt, flowed from the Zeitgeist. More of it, 
one suspects, should be blamed on the AEC’s method of 
presenting the case. 

For example, as we have noted, every really damaging fact 
of the Chevalier incident was known to Admiral Strauss in 
1947, when he voted to give Dr. Oppenheimer full and final 
security clearance. This is plain from the transcript and other 
documents in the case. 

But this knowledge that Admiral Strauss had in 1947 
was evidently not plain to Gordon Gray. In an apparent at- 
tempt to conceal the fullness and finality of the 1947 clear- 
ance, the AEC at first made available a glaringly incomplete 
record of the transaction, which caused the clearance to seem 
hasty, incomplete and pro forma. Under heavy pressure from 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s counsel, a more complete record was 
later provided. But on page 963 of the transcript, we find 
Gordon Gray asking Dr. Oppenheimer’s counsel, Lloyd Gar- 
rison, to address himself particularly to the problem of the 
1947 clearance in his summation. 

“What I am trying to say,” Gray said, “is that it is not 
clear to the Board yet that the full (FBI) file was before the 
Commission in 1947, and at least the circumstances of the 
clearance at that time are to me still somewhat hazy.” 

Mr. Gray added that he was interested in this problem 
“only” because of the Chevalier incident. Obviously, then, Mr. 
Gray was worried about whether the really damaging facts 
of the Chevalier incident had been known to Admiral Strauss 
when he voted the 1947 clearance. 

Mr. Garrison was able to show that the 1947 clearance 
was full and final, and had been made on the basis of the 
full FBI file. But Mr. Garrison was not able to speak to the 
point that mainly interested the puzzled Gray, because the 
FBI file was withheld when the record of the 1947 clear- 
ance was made available. 

In brief, that file contained an explicit admission by Dr. 
Oppenheimer, made to the FBI in 1946, that he had lied to 
Colonel Boris Pash. This was the famous “cock and bull 
story,” the worst element in the Chevalier incident, Oppen- 
heimer’s admission contained in the FBI file, which we have 
witnesses to prove Admiral Strauss studied carefully in 1947, 
exactly paralleled Oppenheimer’s admission to the Gray 
Board that he had told Colonel Pash a “tissue of lies,” which 
Admiral Strauss made the key point in his bitter opinion in 
1954. 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s counsel only learned this vital fact 
about the contents of the FBI file when it was men- 
tioned, much later, in the dissenting opinion of Dr. Henry 
C. Smyth.* Gordon Gray had of course been able to read 
the FBI file. But, in view of his puzzlement at the end of 
the hearings, one must doubt whether he ever realized that 
Admiral Strauss cleared Dr. Oppenheimer in 1947 with the 
darkest aspect of the Chevalier incident plainly set out before 
him. 

The story is all the more deeply troubling because Gray’s 
puzzlement arose from the AEC’s apparent attempt to cover 
up the real story of the 1947 clearance. If this sort of thing 
does not prove that the Oppenheimer case was conducted as 
a prosecution, and show too that Gordon Gray was in some 
sense the victim of this process, then hard facts and English 
words have alike lost their meaning. 


*Member of the Atomic Energy Commission.—Editor. 
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XV 


The Alsop article states: 

“Since Oppenheimer was deprived of the usual protections 
of a defendant in an adversary proceeding, Oppenheimer did 
not have the letter, and had long ago forgotten all about it.” 


AEC Memo: “‘The facts”: 


It is not clear as to what “protections” Dr. Oppenheimer 
was deprived. He was afforded every opportunity under the 
security procedures of the Commission. The hearing before 
the Gray Board commenced on April 12, 1954, and con- 
tinued through May 6, 1954. Dr. Oppenheimer was repre. 
sented by four lawyers. He was present to confront all wit. 
nesses; he had the opportunity to cross-examine all wit. 
nesses; his counsel made both oral and written argument 
to the Board; and he had an opportunity to answer and 
produce witnesses relative to every allegation considered 
by the Board. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 


If Mr. Rolander does not know what “protections” Dr. 
Oppenheimer was deprived of, let him read the brief to the 
Gray Board by the Oppenheimer counsel: 


“But we must also point out that in our preparation for 
the hearings much documentary information was denied 
us which later came out—usually during cross-examination- 
and which if available earlier would have greatly aided 
our presentation of the case. In the day-to-day hear- 
ings, witnesses were examined on the basis of their recol- 
lection while documents were withheld from or denied to 
the witnesses which would have set the facts straight; then 
later the documents were produced to contradict and show 
the witness to be fallible, as well he might be on points of 
detail over such long periods. Or documents referred to 
on cross-examination sometimes came out only in fragments 
and were finally made available to us and to the witness 
in full only after fragments had already been used in such 
a way as to cause surprise, confusion and apparent conflicts 
in testimony. 

“We think we must also observe that it frequently hap- 
pened in the proceeding that classified documents were 
declassified at the very moment of cross-examination or 
shortly before and that these documents were not made 
available to us except in the course of cross-examination 
or later. This is but a special aspect of the general condi- 
tion with respect to procedure about which we have been 
here commenting ... .” 


This, mind you, in what was repeatedly described by 
Oppenheimer’s judges as a judicial inquiry rather than a trial 


XVI 


The Alsop article states: 

“Neither Colonel Lansdale nor General Groves seems to 
have been particularly shocked by Oppenheimer’s behavior 
in this matter, and both rather made light of it before the 
Gray broad. They did not of course seek to excuse or palli- 
ate either the delay in giving the warning about Eltenton,’ 
or the subsequent cock and bull story to protect Chevalier. 


AEC Memo: “The facts’’: 
General Groves testified in connection with the Chevalier 
incident as follows: 


*George C. Eltenton was named before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities as the man who approached Chevalier 
for information for Soviet scientists.—Editor. 
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“ ,. As far as I am concerned, while I didn’t like it, 
after all it was not my job to like everything my subordi- 
nates did, or anybody in the project did. I felt I had gotten 
what I needed to get out of that, and I was going to make 
an issue of it, because I thought it might impair his use- 
fulness on the project.” 


Further, although General Groves and Col. Lansdale knew 
that Dr. Oppenheimer had refused to name Chevalier to 
Col. Pash, they were not confronted with the problem of 
when (1943 or 1954) he was lying. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

Those who will read the Lansdale and Groves testimony 
will find that our summary of it is fair and accurate. Mr. 
Rolander has been picking and choosing his quotations again 
-leaving out, for instance, General Groves’s characterization 
of Dr. Oppenheimer’s “cock and bull story” to protect Cheva- 
lier as a “schoolboy” trick of “not telling on a friend.” In 
this instance, moreover, Mr. Rolander is again guilty of bare- 
faced untruth. Contrary to Mr. Rolander’s assertion, both Gen- 
eral Groves and Colonel Lansdale dealt with “the problem 
of when (1943 or 1954) he was lying.” General Groves’s 
testimony leaves no doubt that he believed Dr. Oppenheimer 
lied to Colonel Pash in 1943, and not in 1954. Colonel Lans- 
dale also addressed himself to this problem quite specifically, 
replying to a question about the Chevalier incident: “I don’t 
believe he lied to us except about this one incident. My gen- 
eral impression is that his veracity is good.” 


XVil 


The Alsop article. states: 

“There is an ancient rule of Roman law that suppressio 
veri and suggestio falsi, in combination, are tantamount to a 
conscious lie and may be so treated by the judge on the bench. 
There is no known rule that covers the judge himself indulg- 
ing, wholesale, in the suppression of what is relevant and 
true, and the suggestion of what is irrelevant and false.” 


AEC Memo: ‘‘The facts”: 


The Findings and Recommendations of the Gray Board, 
the Recommendations of the General Manager, the Decisions 
and Opinions of the Commissioners, the transcript of the 
hearing and related correspondence were all made public. 
The briefs filed by Dr. Oppenheimer’s attorneys were made 
public by them. This action indicates the steps taken to be 
sure there would be no “suppression of what is relevant and 
tue, and the suggestion of what is irrelevant and false.” 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

In the Strauss opinion, which is what we were writing 
about, suppressio veri and suggestio falsi were nonetheless 
practiced, in a manner and on a scale to make Quintilian 
tum in his grave. 


XVIII 


The Alsop article states: 

“As we have seen, everything significant in the Chevalier 
story—except, of course, the sad little Paris luncheon last 
year—was included in the full FBI file that went to the 
AEC ... . Hence there can be no doubt that in 1947 Strauss 
knew all the basic facts of the Chevalier incident .. . .” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”: 


The Gray Board commented as follows: 


“This is the first occasion of review of this case by a Per- 
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sonnel Security Board. Indeed, this is the only time that all 
of the available evidence regarding Dr. Oppenheimer has 
been correlated and presented in a package.” 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 


See the comment on number XIV above. Note that there is 
no denial that “everything significant in the Chevalier” story 
—the sum and substance of Admiral Strauss’s bitter 1954 
opinion against Dr. Oppenheimer—was known to Admiral 
Strauss when he voted to clear Dr. Oppenheimer in 1947. 

Mr. Rolander had better have left this one out. Admiral 
Strauss’s remarkable transmutation of the very facts he cheer- 
fully tolerated in 1947, into the same facts he used to damn 
Dr. Oppenheimer in 1954, is the ugliest thing in the whole 
ugly story of the Oppenheimer case. When you are caught 
in an ugly act, passing it over in silence is better than answer- 
ing with an empty diversion which admits the main charge 
by the failure to deny it. 


XIX 


The Alsop article states: 

“The AEC voted Strauss down, but that did not stop him. 
And in 1949, Strauss charged before the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy that American atomic secrets 
were being endangered by the export of certain isotopes to 
Norway.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”: 

Mr. Strauss opposed the 1949 shipment of the isotope, 
Iron 59, to the Norwegian Ministry of Defense Research In- 
stitute, because the use of this isotope could reveal in- 
formation of military and industrial significance. The Nor- 
wegian researcher who worked on this project left his post 
on February 15, 1950, because of Communist activity and 
affiliation. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

Whether the Norwegian researcher was .a Communist, a 
Republican, or a Swedenborgian does not =]ter the point that 
the export of the isotope revealed nothing of value to the 
enemy. 


XX 


The Alsop article states: 

“Not too long before the Oppenheimer case began, Strauss 
even put his name to a generally desired motion raising 
Oppenheimer’s salary from the Princeton Institute.” 


AEC Memo: ‘The facts’’: 

Excerpts from MINUTES of the Regular Meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of the Institute for Advanced Study 
held at the Uptown Club, New York City, on 23 October 
1953: 


Director’s 

Stipend 
Mr. Strauss observed that, while the salaries of the 
faculty at the Institute had increased progressively 
over the years, there had been no increase in the 
case of the salary of the Director; in fact, the 
upper range of professional salaries now closely 
approached that received by the Director. He 
thereupon moved that the salary of the Director of 
the Institute be increased by $5,000—from $20,000 
to $25,000. The motion was properly seconded and 
carried by unanimous vote. Dr. Oppenheimer, who 
had been asked to leave the room during this 
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discussion was then called in to be informed of the 
action. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 


Mr. Rolander says what we said, but at more length. 


XXI 
The Alsop article states: 


“And it shows, alas, that in modern America Lewis 
Strauss is by no means alone in equating disagreement with 


disloyalty.” 
AEC Memo: “‘The facts”: 


The Commission’s majority decision stated as follows: 


“Neither in the deliberations by the full Commission 
nor in the review of the Gray Board was importance 
attached to the opinions of Dr. Oppenheimer as they 
bore upon the 1949 debate within the Government on 
the question of whether the United States should pro- 
ceed with the thermonuclear weapon program. In this de- 
bate, Dr. Oppenheimer was, of course, entitled to his 
opinion.” 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 


The disclaimer Mr. Rolander quotes is in conflict with the 
whole record of the Oppenheimer case, as we showed con- 
clusively. 


XXil 


The Alsop article states: 


“The Gray Board, in its most important finding, held him 
guilty on his opinions. And it is abundantly clear that if it 
had not been for his opinions there would have been no Op- 
penheimer case .. . . One is tempted to avoid looking into 
this matter of Oppenheimer’s policy advice, since it has no 
relevance at all to the question of his loyalty or disloyalty, 
security or insecurity, unless a wrong motive can be shown.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”: 


The General Manager in his Recommendations to the 
Commission stated as follows: 


“It should be emphasized that at no time has there 
been any intention on my part or the Board’s to draw in 
question any honest opinion expressed by Dr. Oppen- 
heimer. Technical opinions have no security implications 
unless they are reflections of sinster motives. However, in 
view of Dr. Oppenheimer’s record coupled with the pre- 
ceding allegation concerning him, it was necessary to 
submit this matter for the consideration of the Personnel 
Security Board in order that the good faith of his technical 
opinions might be determined.” 


On this point Commissioner Zuckert in an additional 
statement submitted with the majority opinion observed: 


“In my judgment, it was proper to include Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s activities regarding the thermonuclear pro- 
gram as part of the derogatory allegations that initiated 
these proceedings. Allegations had been made that Dr. 
Oppenheimer was improperly motivated.” 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 


The relevance of these quotations by Mr. Rolander is not 
apparent. 
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XXill 


The Alsop article states: 

“All the witnesses called by the AEC were hostile to Op. 
penheimer in one way or another. Prosecutor Robb was cop- 
tent to marshal his parade of Oppenheimer-haters. It was 
Lloyd Garrison who called to the stand Conant and Fermi, 
DuBridge, Bacher, Bush, Bethe, John J. McCloy, George F, 
Kennan, Zacharias, Rowe, Lauritsen, Lilienthal, John von 
Neumann, Gordon Dean, and even General Groves and 
Colonel Lansdale.” 


AEC Memo: ‘‘The facts”: 


The Gray Board read the statement of charges to Dr, 
Oppenheimer and then gave him an opportunity to answer 
these allegations by (1) introducing his written answer, (2) 
by taking the stand and (3) by calling any and all witnesses 
desired. (He called 32 in number including himself and 
Mrs. Oppenheimer.) Many of the witnesses called by 
Dr. Oppenheimer would have been called by the Board. 
Further, the Board felt compelled to produce additional 
witnesses, who could provide information having a bear- 
ing on matters of concern to the Government and which 
caused a suspension of Dr. Oppenheimer’s clearance (1) 
to determine the merits of the Government's case and (2) 
to provide Dr. Oppenheimer with an opportunity for cross- 
examination. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

This is a piece of rather cheap sophistry. If the AEC had 
had the faintest interest in witnesses friendly to Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, they would have been consulted, as the hostile wit- 
nesses were consulted, during Mr. Robb’s preparation of 
the case. We endeavored to find a single friendly witness 
who had been so consulted. Perhaps there was one some- 
where, but we found none. On the contrary, we discovered 
that men of the eminence of the chairman of Admiral 
Strauss’s own General Advisory Committee, Dr. I. I. Rabi, 
and the chairman of the President’s Scientific Advisory 
Committee, Dr. Lee DuBridge, had been forced to go 
to Admiral Strauss of their own motion, to warn him 
of the consequences of the Oppenheimer case in the 
scientific community. Neither these men nor any others 
friendly to Oppenheimer were queried by Mr. Robb 
about the facts that were so well known to them. Colonel 
Lansdale was approached before the hearings began, how- 
ever—to get his agreement to a transcript of an_ inter- 
rogation that Mr. Robb wished to use for purposes of 
prosecution. 


XXIV 
The Alsop article states: 


“In the air defense case, for instance, did Robb really pre- 
fer Griggs’ wildly distorted version of the facts to the solid 
and detailed evidence of Zacharias, Rabi, and Lauritsen? 
And if so, what kind of fact-finding was this?” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”: 
The Board heard testimony in detail from Zacharias, 
Rabi and Lauritsen. The Board heard Zacharias twice. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

From a comparison of his questioning of these witnesses, it 
is not only clear that Mr. Robb preferred the testimony of Dr. 
Griggs to that of Drs. Rabi, Zacharias and Lauritsen. It 
also clear that he did his best to persuade the Gray Board to 
adopt the same preference. 
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XXV 


The Alsop article states: 
“At this juncture, despite all that Gray had said, the tran- 
script was hurriedly printed by order of Admiral Strauss.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”’: 


The transcript was not printed by order of the Chairman. 
The decision to print the transcript was made by the 
Commission and was an unanimous decision. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

It was Admiral Strauss who pressed this motion through 
the Commission; and it was also Admiral Strauss who gave 
the order we noted. 


XXVI 


The Alsop article states: 
“But since the hearings ended, Admiral Strauss has made 


the attempt he so strangely did not make during the hearings 
to have at least one of these documents declassified. . . .” 


AEC Memo: ‘‘The facts’’: 


The records do not bear this out. During the progress of 
the hearing, every document which had a bearing on the 
case was made available to Dr. Oppenheimer and his coun- 
sel unless for security reasons such action could not be taken. 
In addition Dr. Oppenheimer was told before and during 
the hearing that classified documents having a bearing on 
his case to which he previously had had access would be 
made available to him upon request. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

Whatever the AEC’s records may show, the attempt 
was made. Note that Mr. Rolander’s apparent denial is by 
implication only. Did he know the attempt had _ been 
made, and therefore not dare to deny our statement 
directly? 





AEC Memo: Part Two 


STATEMENTS BEARING ON THE SERIOUSNESS OR SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE CHARGES AGAINST DR. OPPENHEIMER 


It is noted that two members of the Gray Board, the General Manager and four members of the Commission 
(seven out of nine reviewing officials) agreed that security clearance should not be reinstated. The transcript 
and related papers were released so that AEC personnel and the public could review the facts of the case. 


XXVII 


The Alsop article states: 

“Partly his interest in politics was stimulated by Hitler’s 
persecution of the Jews in Germany, where he still had rela- 
tives whom he helped later to escape.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”: 


This statement if true tells far less than the whole story. 
If Dr. Oppenheimer’s political interest was founded in his 
hatred of Hitler, such interest should have prompted some 
soul-searching with the signing of the Soviet-German Non- 
Aggression Pact on August 23, 1939, when the Communist 
Party Line reversed itself on the Nazi Menace. Hitler again 
became a “menace” to the Communists on June 22, 1941, 
when the Germans attacked the Soviet Union, but Dr. Op- 
penheimer’s contributions and associations continued through 
1939, 1940 and 1941. The Gray Board concluded that there 
was little doubt that, from late 1936 or early 1937 to proba- 
bly April, 1942, Dr. Oppenheimer was deeply involved with 
many people who were active Communists. The Board fur- 
ther concluded that Dr. Oppenheimer made periodic con- 
tributions through Communist Party functionaries to the 
Communist Party in the San Francisco area in amounts aggre- 
gating not less than: $500 nor more than $1,000 a year dur- 
ing a period of approximately four years ending in April 1942. 

[See Alsop comment under XXIX.] 


XXVIll 


The Alsop article states: 

“One thing, however, Robert Oppenheimer never did. 
Despite his fashionable folly, despite the easy emotionalism 
that was his first response to politics, Oppenheimer never 
took the final step of joining the Communist party.” 
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AEC Memo: “The facts’’: 


The General Manager in his recommendations to the 
Commission stated that “The record indicates that Dr. 
Oppenheimer was a Communist in every respect except for 
the fact that he did not carry a party card.” The record con- 
tains substantial evidence of association with Communists, 
Communist functionaries and Communists engaged in es- 
pionage. He was deeply and consciously involved with 
hardened and militant Communists and his relations with these 
hardened Communists were such they considered him to be 
one of their members. He made substantial cash contribu- 
tions direct to the Communist Party over a period of 4 years 
ending in 1942. He was intimately involved (as late as 1943) 
with a Communist; he married a former member of the Com- 
munist Party; his brother and his sister-in-law were “card- 
carrying” members of the Communist Party. 

[See Alsop comment under XXIX.] 


XXIX 


The Alsop article states: 

“By 1939, his fellow-traveling enthusiasm had cooled off 
markedly, although he continued to contribute through 
party channels to Spanish relief.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”’: 


According to Dr. Oppenheimer’s own characterization, 
his sympathies with the-Communists seem to have begun 
to taper off somewhat after 1939, and very much more so 
after 1942. During this period, he associated with Haakon 
Chevalier, Steve Nelson, Thomas Addis, David Bohm, Isaac 
Folkoff, Max Friedman, Rudie Lambert, Giovanni Lo- 
manitz, Kenneth May, Hannah Peters, Jean Tatlock, Joseph 
Weinberg and others deeply involved in Communist causes. 
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The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

There are three points to note about these items. 

First, the distortions to which Mr. Rolander resorts sug- 
gest in themselves the extent to which the AEC’s treatment 
of Dr. Oppenheimer was a prosecution rather than an in- 
quiry. For example, Mr. Rolander, who is trying to give the 
impression that Dr. Oppenheimer was a card-carrying Com- 
munist in all but name, conveniently ignores Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s sworn and unchallenged testimony. For his testi- 
mony on his attitude towards the Soviet-Nazi Pact, for ex- 
ample, see pages 114 and 186 of the transcript. Or again, 
to see how Mr. Rolander distorts the extent to which Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s fellow-traveling had “cooled off’ after the 
pact, see Oppenheimer’s testimony on page 113. 

Second, these items provide a fine example of a rather shab- 
by technique which Mr. Rolander repeatedly resorts to, Nich- 
ols, in his role as Oppenheimer’s accuser, makes an accusa- 
tion against Oppenheimer, and Rolander then quotes the 
Nichols accusation to prove that the Nichols accusation is 
true. Mr. Rolander is supposed to have a legal education. 

But more important is the way Mr. Rolander—or, if you 
prefer, Admiral Strauss, masquerading as Mr. Rolander—pa- 
rades Dr. Oppenheimer’s prewar Communist associations and 
activities. These associations and activities were fully noted 
in Oppenheimer’s testimony and they were fully described 
in our article. They were known in substance-to Strauss 
when he cleared Oppenheimer in 1947 and to Nichols when 
he cleared Oppenheimer in 1943. They were ruled “not con- 
trolling” by Strauss himself in his 1954 opinion. But they are 
produced by Rolander, as Strauss’s mouthpiece, in a way 
clearly designed to suggest that they were hardly men- 
tioned in our article, and that they came as a complete and 
devastating surprise to Strauss and Oppenheimer’s other 
judges. 

This sort of performance might be expected from a certain 
kind of criminal lawyer. But is it what one would expect from 
a Government lawyer preparing, at public expense, a docu- 
ment which is supposed to enlighten the public on a matter 
of grave national import? 


XXX 


The Alsop article states: 


“The story of Katherine Puening Oppenheimer is sad, but 
with a good ending. She was a pretty, serious, very young 
girl from a‘solid, prosperous, conservative family, when she 
rather improbably encountered Joe Dallet in 1935.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”: 


Mrs. Oppenheimer was born on August 8, 1910. She mar- 
ried in 1933. Several months later this marriage was annulled, 
and she “improbably” encountered Joe Dallet in 1935. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 


Mr. Rolander scores. We were overgallant. 


XXXI 
The Alsop article states: 


“So were his Communist personal associations, including 
the former party memberships of Katherine Oppenheimer 
and also of Frank and of his wife Jackie—for Frank Oppen- 
heimer, an unhappy caricature of his brilliant elder brother, 
had joined the party in 1936.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts’: 


As late as 1947, Frank Oppenheimer publicly denied for- 
mer membership in the Communist Party, but later admitted 
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past membership before the House Committee on Up. 
American Activities. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

This gives another neat example of the Rolander tech. 
nique. In context, what we said was that Frank Oppenheim. 
er’s party membership was known to the Government in 1948, 
Rolander’s statement is meant to imply that Frank Oppenheim. 
er’s party. membership was concealed “as late as 1947.” Yet 
our statement is true. See the Lansdale transcript, quoted on 
page 872 of the transcript of the hearings. 


XXXIl 
The Alsop article states: 


“First, in the course of a long interrogation in 1943, 
Colonel Lansdale once asked Oppenheimer a single ques- 
tion: ‘Do you know Rudy Lambert?’ Oppenheimer replied 
with a short counter-question: Do you know what he looks 
like? That was all; and as will be seen, it is by no means sure 
there was even this much. But in the Gray board hearings, it 
developed that Oppenheimer had indeed known Lambert, a 
minor Communist official; had lunched with him once or 
twice; and thus knew what he looked like. 


AEC Memo: ‘The facts’: 

In 1943 Colonel Lansdale interviewed Dr. Oppenheimer 
in detail concerning the Chevalier incident and in general 
concerning subversive activity in the San Francisco area. He 
asked, “Do you know a fellow named Rudy Lambert?” Dr. 
Oppenheimer replied, “I’m not sure, do you know what he 
looks like?” At the hearing, Dr. Oppenheimer testified 
that he had seen Lambert on half a dozen occasions, that he 
knew at the time of his association with him that he was a 
Communist Party functionary and that he had discussed 
“contributions once or twice at luncheon with Lambert 
(and Folkoff).” 


In cross examination, Dr. Oppenheimer was asked: 


“Q Can you describe Lambert to us? 
“A A lean, rather handsome man, moderate height, 
rather an effective speaker in conversation.” 


At the hearing Dr. Oppenheimer was asked about his 
previous statement to Colonel Lansdale as follows: 


“Q You know what Rudy Lambert looked like, didn't 
you? 

“A Sure. 

“Q Why did you ask Lansdale what he looked like? 

“A I don’t know that I did. 

“Q If you did, Doctor, would it mean that you were 
ducking the question? 

“A I would think so.” 
[See Alsop comment under XXXV.] 


XXXIill 


The Alsop article states: 

“Second, again in 1943, Oppenheimer told Colonel Lans- 
dale he had heard that Joseph Weinberg, a younger physicist 
at Berkeley whom he did not know well, was a member 0 
the Communist party. Lansdale did not ask Oppenheimer 
about Weinberg. Oppenheimer volunteered the information. 
Then, seven years later, in 1950, an FBI agent questio 
Oppenheimer about Weinberg. On this occasion Oppem- 
heimer said that he thought he had first learned of Weinberg s 
Communist affiliations when they became public knowledge, 
which was after 1943. 
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“Third, again in 1943, Oppenheimer told Colonel Lans- 
dale he had also heard that another Berkeley physicist, 
Giovanni Rossi Lomanitz, was a Communist. Shortly aft- 
er this, Lomanitz was drafted in order to remove him 
from Berkeley. The head of the Berkeley laboratory, Dr. 
Emest O. Lawrence, raised a great row about losing 
Lomanitz. Partly at Lawrence’s request, Oppenheimer spoke 
to Lansdale about getting Lomanitz reassigned to work at 
Berkeley, as one of those special risks the Manhattan District 
made it a policy to take in special cases. Later he wrote Lans- 
dale, renewing the same suggestion, but adding that he “was 
not in a position to endorse this request in an absolute way,” 
since he did not know the full facts about Lomanitz. Finally, 
after eleven years had passed, Oppenheimer was asked a sur- 
prise question at the Gray board hearing: Would he have 
recommended Lomanitz’s reassignment to Berkeley if he had 
known Lomanitz was a Communist? And he answered this 
question in the negative.” 


AEC Memo: ‘The facts’: 


The transcript of interview between Colonel Lansdale 
and Dr. Oppenheimer on September 12, 1943, contained 
the following: 


“L: Well, if you won't do it, you won't do it, but don’t 
think I won’t ask you again. Now, I want to ask you this. 
And again, for the same reason which implies you're here, 
you may not answer. Who do you know on the Project in 
Berkeley who are now, that’s probably a hypothetical ques- 
tion, or have been members of the Communist Party? 

“O: I will try to answer that question. The answer will, 
however, be incomplete. I know for a fact, I know, I 
learned on my last visit to Berkeley that both Lomanitz 
and Weinberg were members. I suspected that before, 
but was not sure. I never had any way of knowing.” 


[See Alsop comment under XXXV.] 


XXXIV 
The Alsop article states: 
“As for the Lambert case, there may be no case at all, for 


the transcript of the Lansdale-Oppenheimer interview in 
1943 is badly garbled.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”: 


The interview was recorded verbatim. Colonel Lansdale, who 
participated in the interview, forwarded the transcript to his 
superior, General Groves, and Colonel Lansdale, who ap- 
peared at the hearing, was asked to testify concerning the 
accuracy of the transcript. His testimony was as follows: 


“Q Did you have any doubt that prior to doing that you 
read it over to make sure it was an accurate reflection of 
what had been said in your interview? 

“A L have no doubt that I read it over and I would have 
made any changes that I felt were erroneous in substance, 
but as I remember that was a recording, I would have 
made no attempt to correct English or reconstruct garbled 
portions. 

“Q But had you found anything in there which was not 
in accord with what had been said? In other words, had the 
stenographer not correctly transcribed the recording, you 
would certainly have made the correction, would you not? 

“A I can only say I am sure I would. We are recon- 
structing now. I have no present recollection. 

“Q I don’t expect you to recall now independently, Mr. 
Lansdale. But as your past memory recorded, you have 
no doubt that transcript was accurate, do you? 

“A No; I really don’t.” 

[See Alsop comment under XXXV.] 
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XXXV 


The Alsop article states: 

“One might be unwilling to make this sympathetic stretch, 
of course, if the record showed that Oppenheimer had any 
important motive for being evasive about Lambert, or 
changing the date of his knowledge of Weinberg’s Com- 
munism, or misrepresenting the background of his letter 
about Lomanitz. But the record shows no trace of an im- 
portant motive, and no attempt to establish any motive.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts’’: 


Dr. Oppenheimer had discussed contributions with Lam- 
bert. In cross-examination, Dr. Oppenheimer testified rela- 
tive to contributions as follows: 


“Q Then you say, ‘He made it clear that this money, 
unlike that which went to the relief organizations, would go 
straight to the fighting effort.’ What do you mean by ‘the 
fighting effort?’ 

“A 1 understood that it meant getting men into Spain in 
an international brigade and getting equipment for them. 
That is what I understood. This was, I believe, an il- 
legal operation, but I am not sure. 

“Q Were you so advised at the time? 

“A I was not advised; no. 

“Q Is that why you made your contributions in cash? 

“A I think it would have been a good reason for it. I 
ought to say that I did a great deal of my business in 
cash. 

“Q Was there any other reason for making your con- 
tributions in cash? 

“A I think I have stated it. 

“Q You have stated the specific reason. Wasn't the rea- 
son in general that you wanted to conceal them? 

“A I didn’t want to advertise them, certainly.” 


Under the circumstances, Dr. Oppenheimer knew that 
Weinberg was involved in matters of extreme investigative 
interest to the Government. Dr. Oppenheimer and Wein- 
berg had mutual associates. Weinberg gave Oppenheimer as 
a reference at the time he obtained employment at the 
Radiation Laboratory on April 22, 1943. Dr. Oppenheimer 
testified that Weinberg was a graduate student of his and 
that he had heard that Weinberg had been a member of 
the Young Communist League before coming to Berkeley. 

Dr. Oppenheimer apparently recognized at an early date 
that Lomanitz was of interest to the Government. Under 
cross-examination, Dr. Oppenheimer testified as follows: 


“Q Doctor, do you have a file of correspondence with 
all of your graduate students who were working on this 
project with you? 

“A No. 

“Q Is there any particular reason why you preserved 
the file on Lomanitz? 

“A Yes; there is. He was in some kind of trouble. I 
thought that some day I might be asked about how I 
behaved. 

“Q So you wanted to keep a record of it? 

“A That is right.” 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

Here is our comment on the matter of Lambert, Weinberg 
and Lomanitz, almost all of which Mr. Rolander saw fit to 
omit: 

“The first thing to note about these matters, which are 
solemnly presented by Admiral Strauss as final proof of 
habitual untruth, is the simple immensity of their con- 
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text. Three incorrect answers are torn, as it were, from a 
vast hodgepodge of innumerable questions put to Oppen- 
heimer by many different people—Pash, Lansdale, Groves, 
several FBI agents, Congressional committees, the Gray 
Board—and innumerable questions put, moreover, in all 
sorts of different conditions and at different time intervals 
over a period of eleven years. Only a miracle witness could 
have avoided minor mistakes and contradictions in these 
circumstances; and Oppenheimer was far from being a 
miracle witness about small points. 

“And by any reasonable standard, the three mistakes 
about Lambert, Weinberg, and Lomanitz were all ex- 
tremely minor. In the case of the Lomanitz letter, Oppen- 
heimer was asked to recall the forgotten background of a 
letter written eleven years before, and asked in a way 
that invited a wrong reply. In the Weinberg case, he fell 
into what is surely the commonest of all human errors, 
which is confusing the time when you have learned a 
long-known fact in a past already remote. As for the Lam- 
bert case, there may be no case at all, for the transcript 
of the Lansdale-Oppenheimer interview in 1943 is badly 
garbled. And if the transcript is correct, it is surely not 
stretching things too far to suppose that just once in all 
these unending interrogations, Oppenheimer was tired or 
muddled or inattentive, and thus gave a misleading reply 
to just one short question, casually put and never asked 
again. 

“One might be unwilling to make this sympathetic 
stretch, of course, if the record showed that Oppenheimer 
had any important motive for being evasive about Lam- 
bert, or changing the date of his knowledge of Weinberg’s 
Communism, or misrepresenting the background of his 
letter about Lomanitz. But the record shows no trace of 
an important motive, and no attempt to establish any 
motive. Lomanitz, Weinberg, and Lambert were all men 
who played no serious role in Oppenheimer’s life. 
While Oppenheimer made mistakes about these men who 
meant little to him, he was exceedingly accurate—and 
at sore cost to his own feelings—about other persons who 
meant a great deal to him. Surely an intelligent man 
does not tell the bleak, uncomfortable truth about what 
is important, and then, just for fun and games, tell lies 
about what is unimportant. With no showing of motive, 
in short, these things are trifles. Yet they are one-half of 
Admiral Strauss’s proof of Oppenheimer’s habitual untruth.” 


We believe that a full reading of the relevant parts of the 
testimony will convince any fair-minded person that our 
description of these matters, and the conclusions we derived 
from them, were fair and accurate. 


XXXVI 


The Alsop article states: 


“Before a Congressional committee, Oppenheimer testified 
somewhat intemperately about the political past of a German 
refugee physicist, Bernard Peters; and then, when the news 
leaked and Peters’ job was endangered, he wrote a letter 
that went rather far in truing up.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”: 


If telling the truth is being “intemperate,” then he testi- 
fied “somewhat intemperately.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer admitted in his testimony before the 
Gray Board that in 1949 he wrote a letter to a newspaper 
which might have misled the public concerning his testi- 
mony before the House Un-American Activities Committee 


on Dr. Bernard Peters. 


He further testified that an article in the Rochester Times 
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Union of June 15, 1949, which he attempted to repudiate, 
was an accurate account of his testimony before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. Under cross-examina- 
tion relative to the June 15, 1949, article, Dr. Oppenheimer 
testified before the Gray Board as follows: 


“Q ... Doctor, are those quotations from the news story 
I have read you an accurate summary of your testimony? 

“A They are fairly accurate. I didn’t have the tran. 
script at the time. I believe that a collaticn was made by 
Mr. Volpe,* who had the transcript, to see how accurate 
they were. 

“Q In other words, you checked it at the time to see if 
it was an accurate statement? 

“A Somewhat later. It is not a very inaccurate state- 
ment. 

“Q It is substantially accurate, isn’t it? 

“A I think so. 

“Q Is there anything in there that you could point to 
and say that was out of line or inaccurate or incorrect? 

“A Not without the transcript and perhaps. not with the 
transcript. 

“Q Did you at that time find anything to complain 
about in the accuracy? 

“A No, not in the accuracy. The fact of the publica- 
tion.” 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 


The purpose of Dr. Oppenheimer’s letter was “to undo 
any injury that I should not have done to Peters.” In his 
letter, Dr. Oppenheimer reported that Dr. Peters now denied 
ever having advocated the overthrow of the American Gov- 
ernment, and recorded the fact that he believed this state- 
ment. He did not retract his testimony that Peters had said 
he had been a member of the German Communist Party. He 
did record that Dr. Peters now denied having been a member 
of that party. 

There is no contradiction between the testimony quoted 
by Mr. Rolander and the paragraph of our article from 
which he quoted. Incidentally, for some curious reason, Mr. 
Rolander only quoted half the paragraph. Here is the rest 
of it: 

“Admiral Strauss also went rather far to true up, in his 
recent Congressional testimony about his faithfulness in 
consulting all his commission colleagues. The motive of 
one was disinterested; of the other, interested. The con- 
duct of both was human and natural under the circum- 
stances.” 


XXXVI 


The Alsop article states: 

“Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg had gone to Sweden two weeks 
earlier. Before leaving, he wrote Oppenheimer a_ long, 
rambling, inconclusive letter that Dr. Seaborg himself de- 
scribed as ‘having more questions than answers.’ Yet it con- 
tained the sentence: ‘Although I deplore the prospect of 
our country putting a tremendous effort into [the H-bomb 
program], I must confess that I have been unable to come 
to the conclusion that we should not.’ 

“Dr. Seaborg added that he doubted his letter would be 
helpful, that he was ready to be shown he was wrong, but 
that the arguments would have to be convincing. He did not 


ask that his letter be shown to the other members of the 


General Advisory Committee; and Oppenheimer probably 
did not interrupt the GAC’s tense deliberations with Dr. 





*Joseph Volpe, Jr., tormer general counsel of the Atomic Energy 
Commission.—Editor. 
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Seaborg’s triplication of negatives, although the GAC mem- 
bers are not clear on this point. 
2 = ® 

“So Robb brought out the Oppenheimer testimony as to 
the GAC’s surprising unanimity and Dr. Seaborg’s failure to 
express his views. He induced Oppenheimer to point out 
that Seaborg was in Sweden during the October GAC meet- 
ing, and led him into saying there had been no communica- 
tion with Seaborg. 

« .. of course it was natural for Oppenheimer to forget 
such a letter in the intense and complex debate on the 
H-bomb.” 


AEC Memo: ‘The facts’’: 

There is no record or testimony that Dr. Seaborg’s letter 
was in fact discussed or referred to at the October GAC 
meeting. Dr. Oppenheimer’s action prior to the October meet- 
ing to obtain Dr. Seaborg’s views do not indicate it would 
be natural for him to forget such a letter. 

The transcript of the Hearing reveals that on October 11, 
1949, Dr. Oppenheimer wrote a letter to Mr. Lilienthal in 
which he stated, “It is not possible to schedule a meeting date 
on which Dr. Seaborg can be with us since he has long 
planned a trip to Sweden. I have, however, made arrange- 
ments to obtain from him in writing, and, if necessary, con- 
sultation, his views on the subject of the meeting.” 

The transcript further reflects that in a letter dated Oc- 
tober 21, 1949, to Dr. Conant, Dr. Oppenheimer commented: 


“All members of the advisory committee wili come to 
the meeting Saturday except Seaborg, who must be in 
Sweden. and whose general views we have in written 
form.” 


It would not seem natural to forget a letter from Dr. Sea- 
borg when speaking of unanimity of views of a nine-man 
committee. Under cross-examination, Dr. Oppenheimer tes- 
tified relative to unanimity as follows: 


“Q Now, I have a note here, Doctor, that you testified 
that there was a surprising unanimity—I believe that was 
your expression—at the GAC meeting of October 29, 1949, 
that the United States ought not to take the initiative 
at that time in an all out thermonuclear program. Am I 
correct in my understanding of your testimony? 

“A Right. 

“Q In other words, everybody on the commitiee telt 
that way about it? 

“A Everybody on the committee expressed themselves 
that way. 

“Q Beg pardon? 

“A Everybody on the committee expressed themselves 
that way. 

“Q How many people were on the committeeY 

“A There were nine on the committee, one man was 
absent in Sweden. 

“Q Who was that? 

“A Seaborg. 

“Q Where was he from, Doctor? 

“A University of California. He worked during the 
war at the University of Chicago. 

“Q Did he not get to Washington at all? 
“A Not at that meeting. 
‘Q So you didn’t know how he felt about it? 

“A We did not. 

_ “Q@ You didn’t know either how he felt about it. He 
Just was not there. 
“A He was in Sweden, and there was no communication 


with him. 
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“Q Beg pardon? 

“A He was in Sweden and there was no communication 
with him. 

“Q You didn’t poll him by mail or anvthing! 

“A This was not a convenient thing to do.” 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 


If the reader wants the rich, gamy flavor of the AEC’s 
handling of the supposedly judicial hearings in the Oppen- 
heimer case, let him read the full transcript of Robk’s ques- 
tioning of Oppenheimer on the Seaborg letter, from which 
Mr. Rolander has quoted. As usual, Mr. Rolander has om:t- 
ted the essential part of what we wrote: 


“To understand how a mountain was made of this mole- 
hill, you must understand the most curious feature of the 
Gray board hearings. The Gray board permitted the AEC 
counsel to act, and Roger Robb enthusiastically acted, as 
an ambitious prosecutor with none of the inconvenient 
restraints that the courts impose on the prosecution. The 
Seaborg letter was scooped up by the AEC security offi- 
cers when they took over Oppenheimer’s classified files. 
Robb had the letter. Since Oppenheimer was deprived of 
the usual protections of a defendant in an adversary 
proceeding, Oppenheimer did not have the letter, and had 
long ago forgotten all about it.” 


Rolander implies, with coy emphasis, that “it would not be 
natural for him to forget such a letter.” Very well. Let us 
take Rolander’s word for it. Let us suppose that Oppenheimer 
remembered the letter perfectly. Then he would certainly 
know that it was among the documents extracted from his 
files by order of Admiral Strauss. Then, according to Mr. 
Rolander’s reasoning, and to borrow Mr. Rolander’s emphasis, 
it would have been natural for him to tell Robb that there 
“was no communication” with Seaborg, knowing all the time 
that Robb had in his pocket the letter to prove the contrary. 

Surely Admiral Strauss, with the immense resources of the 
AEC at his disposal, could have avoided indulgence in this 
kind of arrant boobery. 


XXXVI 
The Alsop article states: 


“Rabi and Fermi went further than the others, declaring 
the H-bomb ‘should never be made’ in this country under 
any circumstances.” 


AEC Memo: ‘‘The facts”: 
The Minority Report of Dr. Rabi and Dr. Fermi does 
not contain this language. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

The words quoted were given to us by a high authority 
as substantially the views of Drs. Rabi and Fermi as expressed 
in their minority report. Drs. Rabi and Fermi made the fur- 
ther rather naive recommendation that the United States 
should publicly announce a decision to treat the first hydro- 
gen-bomb test by any other power as an act of war. 

Incidentally, an interesting footnote to history may be 
worth noting here. In 1948, when General Nichols was on 
the Atomic Weapons Committee of the Research and De- 
velopment Board and Admiral Strauss was a Commissioner, 
both joined in recommending that only the then current 
level of effort be maintained in the thermonuclear program. 
The level of effort was then strictly theoretical. Thus, if ihere 
was a “four-year delay” in making the hydrogen bomb, as 
Oppenheimer’s enemies have charged, Strauss and Nichols 
clearly share the responsibility for it. 
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XXXIX 
The Alsop article states: 


“There are several things to be said about that remark- 
able paragraph, of which the first is that it amounts to as big 
and ugly an untruth as Oppenheimer ever told Colonel Pash. 
‘This’ was emphatically not ‘the Haakon Chevalier incident.’ 
It was only a part of the Chevalier incident, and by no 
means the major part. The major part was Oppenheimer’s 
voluntary decision to give the warning about Eltenton. 
That was the heart of the matter, according to both Lansdale 
and Groves.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts’’: 


The “major part” of the Chevalier incident involves the 
following factors: 

1. Persons in the San Francisco area were engaged in 
espionage for the Soviet Union. 

2. Information pertaining to the atomic project was passed 
through espionage channels. 

3. Persons engaged in such activities had associated with 
Dr. Oppenheimer. 

4. Dr. Oppenheimer was contacted relative to furnishing 
information to Russia. 

5. He failed to report this contact for more than 8 months. 

6. When he reported the matter he named Eltenton but 
refused to identify Chevalier. He also stated that the un- 
named contact (Chevalier) had approached three persons 
on the atomic project and that the use of microfilm or other 
means and the Russian Consulate were involved. 

7. He identified Chevalier some three and one-half months 
later. Even then the officials were still of the opinion that 
Chevalier had contacted three employes on the atomic 
project. 

8. In 1946 Dr. Oppenheimer claimed to the FBI that 
the story he had given Pash was a “cock and bull” story. 

9. Before talking to the FBI in 1946, Dr. Oppenheimer 
was fully aware (from Chevalier) of what Chevalier had 
previously told the FBI. 

10. Oppenheimer either lied to Pash in 1943 or lied to 
the FBI in 1946 and the Gray Board in 1954. In either 


event a felony was committed. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 


This is a remarkably tendentious version of the Chevalier 
incident. To see the ways in which this account fails to 
square with the version of the real authorities on the incident 
—General Groves and Colonel Lansdale—the reader is again 
referred to the full text of the testimony. Here only two 
points need be made. 

First, as previously noted, this Rolander version of the 
Chevalier incident contains a positive admission that the 
most essential facts about the incident were in the FBI file 
on Oppenheimer by the end of 1946, the year before Ad- 
miral Strauss examined that file in 1947. In short, Strauss 
cleared Oppenheimer knowing all the essential facts about 
the Chevalier incident. He not only cleared him—he then 
recommended him enthusiastically for the important post of 
director of the Princeton Institute of Advanced Studies. This 
raises again the key question about the Oppenheimer case— 
the question we have tried to answer in our article and our 
forthcoming book: What changed Strauss’s mind? 

The second point to note is that, as we wrote, Oppenheim- 
er unquestionably acted very wrongly indeed in the matter 
of Haakon Chevalier. It is no doubt true, as General Groves 
said, that Oppenheimer showed the “typical American school- 
boy attitude that there is something wicked about telling on 
a friend.” B it this is not excuse enough. If the Chevalier 
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incident had been newly discovered, if it had come to light 
in 1954 that Oppenheimer had told his silly lie to Colonel 
Pash during the war, and concealed it ever since, then there 
would have been a harsh logic in ruling Oppenheimer 
security risk on the basis of this incident alone. But to dig up 
this incident known for years to all concerned, to distort jt 
and omit essential parts and try to dress it up as something 
new, does indeed “amount to as big and ugly an untruth as 
Oppenheimer ever told Colonel Pash.” And there is a harsh 
logic also in labeling as a security risk anyone guilty of this 
kind of untruth. 


XL 


The Alsop article states: 

“And toward the end of October the grandees of the GAC 
assembled, with Oppenheimer in the chair; and after the most 
prayerful discussion they recommended against the ‘crash 
program Teller® was urging.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”: 


Dr. Oppenheimer in his written answer to the AEC and 
in his testimony before the Gray Board with respect to the 
H-bomb program undertook to give the impression that in 
1949 he and the GAC merely opposed a so-called “crash” 
program. It is quite clear from the record, however, that 
the position of the majority of the GAC, including Dr. Op- 
penheimer, was that a thermonuclear weapon should never 
be produced, and that the United States should make an w- 
qualified commitment to this effect. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

This is simply untrue. It is not “quite clear” that the GAC 
recommended that the United States should make an u- 
qualified commitment never to make the thermonuclear weap- 
on. The phrase—“we believe that a Super bomb should 
never be produced”—appears in the majority annex. But 
in its context the phrase obviously means—what becomes in- 
creasingly apparent—that the world would be a better world 
without the hydrogen bomb. In a discussion with the AEC 
afterwards, the GAC made it entirely clear that their recom- 
mendation was not intended as “an unqualified and permanent 
opposition” to the hydrogen bomb. The question the GAC 
had to decide was whether a crash program to make the 
hydrogen bomb should be undertaken, not whether a hydro- 
gen bomb should ever be made. Any fair-minded reading of 
the transcript makes this clear, Mr, Rolander to the com 
trary. 


XLI 


The Alsop article states: 

“For most of the other great American physicists had fully 
shared Oppenheimer’s lack of enthusiasm for the H-bomb, 
and thus the AEC could not dare to accept this lack of er 
thusiasm as proof of risk to security.” 


AEC Memo: “The facts”: 


U.S. atomic scientists were not polled on this question, 
but such men as Dr. Karl T. Compton are on record if 
writing as favoring an immediate H-bomb. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 


Rolander’s own immediately previous comment should 
provide sufficient answer, even to Rolander, to this odd lit 
tle exercise in nit-picking. 


*Dr. Edward Teller, nuclear physicist who favored all-out de 
velopment of the H-bomb.—Editor. 
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XLII 


The Alsop article states: 


“We find no evidence of disloyalty. Indeed, we have be- 
fore us much responsible and positive evidence of the loyal- 
ty and love of country of (Robert Oppenheimer) . . . . 

“Dr. Oppenheimer served his country because it sought 
him. The impact of his influence was felt immediately and 
increased progressively as his services were used. The nation 
owes (such scientists), we believe, a great debt of gratitude for 
loyal and magnificent service. This is particularly true with 
respect to Dr. Oppenheimer . . . the Board had before it 
eloquent and convincing testimony of Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
deep devotion to his country. .. . 

“We have given particular attention to the question of 
his loyalty, and we have come to the clear conclusion, which 
should be reassuring to the people of this country, that he is 
a loyal citizen. ... 

“It must (also) be said that Dr. Oppenheimer seems to 
have had a high degree of discretion reflecting an wnusual 
ability to keep to himself vital secrets.” 


AEC Memo: ‘The facts’’: 
The paragraph in the Gray Board decision which referred 
to “discretion” reads in full as follows: 


“It must be said that Dr. Oppenheimer seems to have 
had a high degree of discretion reflecting an unusual abil- 
ity to keep to himself vital secrets. However, we do find 
suggestions of a tendency to be coerced, or at least in- 
fluenced in conduct over a period of years.” 


In referring to the “test of loyalty” the Gray Board con- 
cluded as follows: 


“If this were the only consideration, therefore, we would 
recommend that the reinstatement of his clearance would 
not be a danger to the common defense and security. 

“We have, however, been unable to arrive at the con- 
clusion that it would be clearly consistent with the secur- 
ity interests of the United States to reinstate Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s clearance, and therefore, do not so recommend.” 


This was followed by the considerations which the major- 
ity of the Board felt were controlling in leading them to their 
conclusions. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 


As Mr. Rolander’s version of “the facts” simply confirms 
the fact that Dr. Oppenheimer was ruled unquestionably 
loyal, unusually discreet, deeply devoted to his country—and 
yet a security risk. This raises the question: What is security? 
And does the security system as now constituted and inter- 
preted really contribute to the security of the United States? 
We have touched on this point in our book: 


“The security system may perhaps command submis- 
siveness, on a ‘my country right or wrong’ basis. But it 
certainly cannot command respect. As now constituted, it 
1s an outrage upon every decent tradition of American 
liberty. Its gaggles of hired informers, its files full of poison 
pen letters, its constant refusal to confront the accused 
with his accusers, its eager acceptance of the whispers of 
malice and the inventions of enmity, its heavy-footed police 
methods, ludicrous standards and narrow conceptions of 
what loyalty really is—all these features are not merely 
established but prominent. 
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“, .. The system is there and officials must work with it 
to the best of their ability. But again, does this mean that 
they are constantly to be studying the records of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list, to make quite sure they never come in contact 
with anyone at all who might be regarded as dubious? Is 
not the confidence reposed in high officials by the govern- 
ment at least to extend far enough so that no one will be 
worried about a luncheon in Paris with a very old friend 
whose politics may be suspect? 

“For those who have any sense of the American past, for 
those who recall the libertarian basis of our nation, for 
those who can imagine how the Founding Fathers would 
have reacted to the adoption in America of a system of 
lettres de cachet like that which William Borden wrote, 
there can be only one answer to these questions. Either 
the security regulations concerning an official’s ‘associations’ 
are directed against truly continuing and intimate con- 
tacts with disloyal persons, of a sort to raise serious doubts 
about the loyalty of the official concerned. Or, if these regu- 
lations do not have this common sense meaning, they are 
regulations which no man with a sense of duty to America 
should consent to join in enforcing. 

“If the regulations are interpreted to have a common 
sense, American meaning, they most conspicuously do not 
cover the case of Robert Oppenheimer. . . .” 
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The Alsop article states: 

“So here is this man, passionately spoken for by the great 
men of his profession and his finest colleagues in the gov- 
ernment, his ‘deep devotion’ to his country acknowledged, 
his immense services admitted, his perfect discretion ap- 
proved, with not an iota of evidence in the record that he 
ever, at any time since he became a mature man, failed to 
put this nation’s interests first and the rest nowhere.” 


AEC Memo: ‘The facts’’: 
He was 39 years old when he lied to Colonel Pash. He 


was 49 years of age when he last saw Chevalier in Paris. 


The Alsops’ rebuttal: 

Neither the Gray Board nor the AEC itself ever suggested 
that Dr. Oppenheimer, however wrong-headed and arrogant 
when he told his “cock and bull story” to Colonel Pash, was 
putting the interests of another country ahead of his own. 
Is Mr. Rolander now taking it upon himself to suggest what 
Admiral Strauss himself has not suggested? 

Note General Groves’s testimony on the Chevalier inci- 
dent: “I did know this: that he was doing what he thought 
essential, which was to disclose to me the dangers of this 
particular attempt to enter the project.” 

As for the Chevalier lunch, nothing whatsoever in the rec- 
ord suggests that, however indiscreet, it was anything but an 
innocent, brief encounter with old friends abroad. Does Mr. 
Rolander want to suggest, as the Gray Board and the AEC 
have never suggested, that in lunching with Chevalier and the 
bitterly anti-Communist André Malraux, Oppenheimer was 
putting the interests of another nation ahead of his own? 

If Mr. Rolander wants to play this game of constructing sy]- 
logisms with slyly unstated conclusions, how about this one: 

Admiral Strauss was 51 years old when he voted to clear 
Robert Oppenheimer, and installed him as Director of the 
Princeton Institute of Advanced Studies. He was 58 years 
old when he reversed himself, to dishonor Oppenheimer and 
blacken his name, in an act which one of Oppenheimer’s 
judges has described as “a black mark on the escutcheon of 
our country.” 
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(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 












; bem WAS WHEN the American flag and the Ameri- 
can uniform stood for thé honor of the United 
States. 

Time was when the rights of American citizens, if 
transgressed anywhere on the face of the globe, were 
championed by a government ready to back them up 
with the full power of the American people. 

Time was when the rights of American citizens were 
recognized all over the world as inviolate—even in the 
early days when our infant republic. courageously 
warned the blackmailing pirates of North Africa: 
“Millions for defense—but not one cent for tribute.” 

Time was when we landed our Marines in China 
along with the troops of other nations to rescue the per- 
sonnel of our legation held captive by revolutionists in 
Peking. And we got them back, too. 

Time was when the torpedoing of an unarmed mer- 
chant vessel flying a foreign flag and carrying Ameri- 
can citizens brought forth*a demand from the United 
States Government that such piracy cease lest America 
apply her military strength to protect the lives of men, 
women and children travelling on the high seas. We 
entered World War I to uphold that principle. 

But today it is different. 

A government in America—the land of the brave 
and the home of the free—actually has paid tribute 
and, indeed, bought freedom for Vogeler and Oatis and 
two American fliers who lost their course and made an 
emergency landing in Czechoslovakia (see page 49 for 
the record of the ransoms). And this very week we stand 
ready to bargain and barter for the release of 11 Ameri- 
can airmen held prisoner as “spies” in Red China. 


If the freedom of the 11 airmen is bought to- 
day, what does it mean tomorrow in further demands? 
How many more Americans have the Red Chinese in 
their stockpile of captives ready to be brought out for 
the next deal? 

And does anybody who knows the Asian people be- 
lieve for one moment that American prestige will be en- 
hanced by such a barter transaction? 

For throughout Asia it will be regarded as weakness 
on the part of the United States and her allies. It will 
encourage further aggression and finally war will be 
forced upon us as the only choice. Then many thou- 
sands of American lives will be lost, just as happened 
in World War II after the Munich appeasement had 
stimulated the arrogant aggressor to take a chance that 
the attitude by the allies would remain craven. 

Today we have given up our own position as the pro- 


AMERICANS “FOR SALE” 
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‘presumably in the interest of “world peace.” 











tector of American rights and passed the buck to ‘the 
United Nations. : 

More than 140,000 American boys shed their bléed 
in order to “repel aggression” and the Korean war end- 
ed with an armistice which specifically stipulated that 
we were to return Communist prisoners of war and 
they were:to return our boys, Plainly, the armistice now 
has been broken and the Communists have shown their 
contempt for the-agreement. 

The United Nations has just adopted a resolution 
“condemning” the action of the Red Chinese. The U.N. 
would probably never issue an invitation to a Red 
China representative to come to New York to address 
the Assembly or sit down with the representatives of 
other countries and negotiate. But, curiously enough, 
the Secretary-General of the U. N. has publicly offered 
to go to Peiping to plead with the head of the Commu- 
nist Government for mercy. Hat in hand, suppliant, and 
ready to pay a ransom to the blackmailers, the envoy 
of the U.N. announced last week his willingness.to go 
8,000 miles to make the best deal he can get. Red China 
promptly took advantage of the humiliating proposal 
and accepted the offer. 

This is the “new.look” in American foreign policy. 

This is the “collective security” which the U.N. is 
supposed te give us when we yield our sovereignty— 


This is the outcome of the Korean adventure for 
which. American boys were drafted. They went to the 
Far East with the inspiring slogans of a noble cause. 
Their mission was heralded as an action that could pre- 
vent World War III. 

Apologies now are in order to the dead in Korea who 
made the supreme sacrifice rather than surrender the 
honor of their country. 


For the realistic truth is that an armistice has 
been broken and we do not choose to enforce its terms. 
The stark fact is that the Red China Government has 
imprisoned boys wearing the American uniform, and 
the Government of the United States has offered to buy 
them back. At this writing the price hasn’t been finally 
fixed for the ransom of our fliers. But something is to 
be given in exchange—either the release of “frozen 
assets” or Chinese “students” in America. Some con- 
cession to the bandit government of Red China is in the 
offing as indicated by official sources in Washington. 

This marks the beginning of the decay of American 
prestige abroad and the decline of American honor at 
home. What will we sell next—our souls? 
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: Another ‘new development using 


BF Goodrich 


(as wes asl Baas. 


B. F. Goodrich Che iad Colapeny 
manufactures the Hycar latex only, 









Chemical raw materials 





The protective packaging papers shown above were supplied 


by Waxide Paper Company, Kansas City 8, Missouri. 


uporSaloran,-fow lee Crome to Gras Sood, 


ERE’S an idea that steps up the 
H sales potential of packaging —a 
development that improves paper by 
treating it with Hycar nitrile latex. 

Coating the base stock with Hycar 
latex before wax application binds 
the mineral fillers — does wonders 
for the printing surface. Colors are 
brighter, designs better detailed — help 
the package gain in-sales appeal. No 
odor is imparted to food. Moisture- 
Vapor resistance is improved to keep 
contents fresh longer—adds ‘buy me 
again” to the package. 


There are other advantages: in print- 


ing—Hycar latex treated paper takes a 
better impression with less ink. Flexi- 
bility of the sheet is improved — help- 
ful in wrapping machine operations. 

This idea makes a hit where high 
quality in printing helps sales and 


profits. But it is only one example of 


versatile Hycar’s applications—from 
textiles to shoe soles and heels, ““O” 
rings, seals'and more consumer and 
industrial necessities. Hycar latices 
and rubber compounds have excep- 
tional . resistance to oil, gas, many 
chemicals, heat, cold and abrasion. 


Write for technical advice on ways 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber and latex e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON colors 


that Hycar may help you improve your 
products or develop new sales makers. 
Please address Department B -13, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


Hycar 
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a gift in good taste 


Take a person you like very much. The gift you give him cost) is in as good taste as Old Charter itself. Superior 
is not only for his pleasure...it represents you, too. We from the start, Old Charter is ripened to magnificence by 


submit that Old Charter is as fine a gift as man can either seven slumberous years’ aging in the cask. This is the best 
give or enjoy. And its new Christmas decanter (at no extra bourbon whiskey in the land. Try it yourself and see. 


tick-tock....tick-tock...the whiskey that didn't watch the clock...seven long years 


Kentucky’s Finest Straight BOURBON 0 LD CHARTER 
ULV ur _ if 





